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The Police Power of Advertising 


Walking along the Strand in London, have you ever noticed the 
superb manner in which the traffic is regulated? When you sce | 
thousands of motor cars and vehicles of every description ha*‘ed 
as if by magic by an officer who simply raises a white baton, are 
not you impressed by the ease with which the thing is done? 









































On the other hand, do you recall the congested street con- 
ditions in our American cities when the first attempt was 
made to regulate the overcrowded traffic arteries? Do you 
remember that drivers refused to obey the police, that mer- 
chants backed their drivers, and magistrates refused to impose 
the deserved punishment? 


- eS ————eEE———E : - 


Compared to this condition, how changed things are today. 
When a driver is arrested, he is almost certain to be fined, and 
far from being backed by his employer, his chances are good for 
being discharged for recklessness. The reason merchants 
through their drivers yielded so gracetully was, first, the whole- 
some respect which an impartial administration of the law brings 
and, second, the realization that they could save money by being. | 
within the law; that traffic blocks meant a financial loss. It 
had dawned on them that an efficient street service eliminated 

the great—and before that, unthought of—waste of time and | ,; 
money due to slow deliveries. 


We have gone through a similar evolution in the advertising 
world by policing the publicity thoroughfare with truth. And | | 
what a fight it has been! 


Years ago when Goop HOUSEKEEPING first refused to accept 
anything but truthful advertising and insisted that manufac- 
turers toe the mark, they thought we were foolish or worse. 
Our requirements and the work of our investigators met with 

about the same enthusiasm that greeted the initial efforts of the 

traffic police. Several gentlemen of means—whose goods would 


ee a! hn 


not stand up under our tests—even went so far as to tell us 
where we might go. 


In those happy days if somebody didn’t call us names, or we 
were not obliged to dive into the cyclone cellar every twenty- 
four hours—things were not going right. Today, not only are | | 
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our advertisers policing themselves, but they are policing us. 
Thanks to their eternal vigilance it has been found necessary to 












































devote a healthy section of our complaint file to ourselves. ‘I 
have written twice to have my address changed,” comes from 
he one wrathy individual. ‘‘ Wrote weeks ago for your Dealers’ 
oe Service,’ says another. ‘‘No reply. We note your article 
ed ‘Teo small to complain about.’ Would suggest you reform 
re} your own office.” Bing! About 600 of our 300 advertisers and 
about 1,000,000 of our 500,000 readers detected a superlative in 
n- | a page advertisement in the issue in which we ran an editorial 
as “Est,’’ decrying the use of superlatives. We heard from them! 
ru But there are other letters that come to us from women who have 
r caught the vision of what we seek to do. The word they send 
" is as the smile of a friend, the clasp of a comrade’s hand. The 
day’s work grew light when we read 
ys “Steadily increasing numbers of women are coming to know full well 


id that the truth expressed through your work is the foundation of better 
business and consequently better home conditions. You may turn that 
statement around and it will mean the same thing in the end. You 
are educating the housekeeper, as well as the manufacturer and retailer, 
to share in one of the most hopeful movements of our time.” 

Sharon, Wash. Mes. 0, TC. 


It is this eagerness to share in the work that. makes success so 
certain. No movement can fail which combines the dreams of 
the idealist with the steady growth of efficiency—which helps 
make clear to all men that, in the final analysis, efficiency and 
ideals are interchangeable terms. 


an a oe - a ~ oie 
+m Hn Tf nn & 
Ree oe 


There are two statues in front of a court house in New York 
d City. One represents ‘‘Wisdom,’’ a man aged and thoughtful. 

| It bears the inscription ‘‘Every law not based on Wisdom is a 
t | menace to the state.”” The other figure is ‘‘Force,’’ armed and 
- || grim. It holds a motto, ““‘We must not use Force until just 
laws are defied.”” Wisdom and force—combined with justice in 
the highest sense—are the only elements which we may evoke 
to bring perfect results from this splendid new police power of 
advertising in its regulation of the traffic of distribution. 
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> | 119 West 40th St., New York. 
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*«<Come Over into Macedonia and Help Us”’ 
” HE first fruits of our liberty have 
all been taken from us, and now 
we must save our children.” 
Not long ago there came to 
America a little, sweet-faced woman on a mis- 
sion such as had probably never before been 
undertaken in the history of the world. She 
was dressed in deepest black, and her eyes were 
accustomed to tears. When she spoke her 
voice was charged with the memory of pain; 
it broke frequently as she told the story she 
had-come to tell. It was not of personal be- 
reavement; it, was of the futility of wide 
battlefields whereon glory had first been lavish 
with her favor and then defeat had scattered 
deep the ashes of humiliation. She mourned 
for and with her country, that had risen to 
dizzy grandeur and fallen to swift disgrace. 
She was from Bulgaria, and she asked aid from 
a nation rich in childhood for the children of a 
country which has only children with which to 
face the future. This is her story. 

Bulgaria has not long been free. When cen- 
turies of subjection were succeeded by their 
emergence as a nation the Bulgarians took their 
cue from the enlightened peoples to the north 
of them rather than from the Turks. The 
struggle for education became with them as a 
a race among athletes. Peasant, laborer, 
artisan, clerk, merchant, soldier—all saw ahead 
the glory of a common country, a country that 
would some day be powerful enough to take pay 
for all the tears it had shed, the blood that had 
been required of it. Then came the war, the 
two wars—one of glory, one of shame, both 
tremendously costly in what can never be re- 
placed. Burn a gun-carriage, burn a city, and 
the rate of interest only goes a little higher; 
open the trenches long and wide, and do itas 
often as they did in the Balkans, and the 
burden of the interest falls heavily upon those 
left. 

Leaning on the Little Ones 

Bulgaria finds this burden peculiarly heavy. 
The brunt of the fighting was borne by her; 
she suffered the largest losses while the allies 
were driving back the Turk and again when 
the others turned against her. Everywhere 
are her graves, the graves of all the classes 
that had striven to make her strong. Side 
by side marched the peasant and the profes- 
sional man; side by side died the laborer and 


the teacher. From Sofia to Tchataldja the 
way is broken with the graves of more of the 
representative men of Bulgaria than any other 
nation ever lost in so short a war—the “<first 
fruits” of the nation’s liberty. 

Think what that means to Bulgaria, a small 
country, burdened with debt, overrun with 
cripples, surrounded by semi-hostile nations, 
Our South was more than a generation recov- 
ering from the ruin of the Civil War, and it 
drew abundantly from the North. Bulgaria 
cannot count upon immigration. Whefe then 
will come the nation of tomorrow? From the 
children ot today. That is why. the nation 
asks for help—so many children that are 
fatherless, so many widows with little ones to 
feed. “If they die our country will be gone; 
if they have to leave school to earn bread edu- 
cation will be set back a generation.” A 
nation mourns her first-born because they are 
not; her children’s children she would pre- 
serve to strengthen her in her weakness. 

The Call of Childhood 


That cry of little children, that spectacle 
of a whole nation turning to its youth with 
the solicitude with which a mother leans over 
a baby’s bed, is a most poignant plea for the 


protection of childhood everywhere. Time is 
ever at the sifting that the god of war has- 
tened so brutally overseas. Not often is a 
nation’s arm of power so rudely shattered, 
but just as truly are they all dependent upon 
their children for their place in the family of 
nations tomorrow. As Bulgaria now watches 
and keeps ward, a father to her fatherless, so 
must others, so must we. 

The most vital problem before the nation to- 
day is the conservation, not of timber, not of 
mineral resources, not of water-power, but of 
human life, especially the lives of children. 
Three hundred thousand babies die every 
year; most of them of preventable causes. 
Publicists decry race suicide and forget race 
murder. Not more births, but fewer deaths 
is the desideratum. A stigma should attach 
to any community in which a citizen dies of a 
preventable cause, whether it be parental 
ignorance, malnutrition, or a transmissibie 
disease. A child should be the last to die. 
Where in the plan of life is it provided that a 
child’s cost in mother-pain shall not be re- 
deemed by the loving helplessness of baby- 
hood, the plastic exuberance of youth, the 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Diamond Dyes Give 


“Perfectly Splendid Results” 
and a “Fresh From Paris” Look 





Mrs. K. B. Jackson of Boston writes: 


“My daughter Julia had a light Alice blue suit that my sister in 
Hartford gave her for her birthday present. Although the material 
was of excellent quality it soon faded in spots and became mussy 
looking. 

“Julia felt badly, for the suit fit her beautifully and it was a really 
handsome one. 

“I had made up my mind that I would have to do without something 
and spend the money so saved on a new suit for her, when one of 
Julia’s friends said ‘Why don’t you dye it with DIAMOND DYES?’ 

“The next day I bought a package of DIAMOND DYES for Wool 
or Silk and dyed the suit dark blue. The result was perfectly 
splendid. We were so pleased that I felt we could spare some of the 
money DIAMOND DYE saved for us to have Julia’s photograph 
taken. I send you one showing the ‘new DIAMOND DYE suit.’” 


Mrs. Elbert Young of Trenton, N. J., writes: 

“I send you my picture taken in a broadcloth suit which I re-colored 
with DIAMOND DYES. It was originally a tan suit and because 
faded I dyed it black. I cut the coat, which was long, and altered it 
into the modish short coat you see in the picture. I also dyed a white 
aigrette, which I had, and bought some white velvet and made the hat 
which I am wearing in the photograph. 

“My friends tell me the suit and hat are stunning creations and that 
they look as though fresh from Paris. Perhaps you will think enough 
of my handiwork to use my photo in your advertising.” 





Alice blue suit dyed 
dark blue ; . Tan cloth suit dyed black 


Diamond Dyes 


**A child can use them’’ 
Simply dissolve the dye in water, and boil the material in the colored water. 


Truth About Dyes for Home Use 


There are two classes of fabrics, —Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics. 

Wool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. ‘‘ Union” 
or ‘“‘ Mixed” goods are usually 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

It is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye 
that claims to color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. 

We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely,—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to 
color Animal Fibre Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegeta- 
ble Fibre Fabrics, so that you may obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 


Diamond Dyes s2ll at ro Cents per package. 
Valuable Book and Samples Free. Send us your dealer’s name and address—tell 


us whether or not he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that famous book of helps, 
the Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book, also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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8 Editor’s Say 


supporting strength of manhood or woman- 
hood? We set nature’s intention at naught by 
holding a small thing like a coin too close to 
our eyes. We look at a tax-bill and wish it 
were smaller, and if the rate had been a mill 
or two higher another dairy inspection might 
have been made, an anti-fly campaign carried 
on, and the wares of the food-adulterators kept 
out of town. Life costs so little when the 
tax for prevision is distributed; death costs 
so much to the few whom it intimately con- 
cerns. Will we heed? 

The statisticians have figured this whole 
business out, and the total amount of the death 
losses is appalling. But it is scattered all 
over, and doesn’t much concern us as individ- 
uals. As a nation we have a corporation 
soul; what we all do together doesn’t cause any 
of us to lie awake o’ nights. It should, es- 
pecially in this matter of our treatment of 
childhood. We let a baby die every other 
minute; when those who live are old enough 
we take two million of them and set them at 
work in mills, factories, and other body- 
stunting, soul-deadening places. All of which 
mightily imperils the life-chances of the babies 
that will later be born to them. But we have 
a lot of money per capita, and our savings banks 
are full—and overseas is a nation whose fields 
are still fertile, but which pins its future hope 
on its children. Perhaps the ashes of humilia- 
tion make the difference. And yet, do not 
some structures crumble into nothingness? 

When Is a Law Not a Law? 

Fortunately there are few evils that are 
not seen and combated by one agency or an- 
other. During much of last year, for instance, 
this magazine gave a graphic picture of the 
child-labor situation in this country. The 
argument against it was the same as Bul- 
garia’s in behalf of her children—the future of 
the country. Wrongs against childhood are a 
poison to the nation’s body. Many legisla- 
tures rallied to the support of the children and 
passed good child-labor laws; while a bill to 
prohibit interstate traffic in goods made in 
whole or in part by children has been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Kenyon of 
Iowa. But there is still inexplicable apathy 
on the part of women—and we expected to 
enlist the sympathies of women first of all. 
The laws that have been passed and Senator 
Kenyon’s bill will all fail if they are not en- 
forced. They will not be enforced if somebody 
does not demand their enforcement. With the 
wider interest in public affairs that has come 
to women, what should be more natural than 
to expect them to take note of the opportuni- 
ties to enforce a higher standard of business 


conduct? And yet, after we had printed the 
essentials of a plan to enforce the taking of 
children out of gainful industries when they 
should be in school, we had letters asking 
for detailed instructions from just two women— 
two out of nearly a million who read the maga- 
zine every month. 
On to Washington! 

Nevertheless, hope still runs high. The con- 
servation of childhood has been made the 
chief work of an organization that epitomizes 
the fine ideal of American womanhood—the 
National Congress of Mothers. The organiza- 
tion was described in an article entitled “‘ Mak- 
ing the Most of Motherhood” in the November 
issue of this magazine. And that is just 
what it is doing—making the most of mother- 
hood. To equip all children to do their work 
in the world better than it has been done be- 
fore is the aim of the Congress. But this work 
is not left entirely to the mothers. Teachers, 
clergymen, statesmen—to all the world goes 
the call to join in smoothing the way for child- 
hood to march with steady feet to the achiey- 
ing of ail that is good and true in health and 
happiness, in good citizenship and home-mak- 
ing. Joining with the Congress, our State 
Department has asked every nation in the 
world to send delegates to a meeting which will 
be held in Washington, April 22d to 27th. 
From the ends of the earth the friends of child- 
hood will gather—of every color, of every 
creed—to discuss ways and means of helping 
the old world along in its struggle for better 
things—to put sin down and souls up, ‘to 
throw a broad band of sunshine across every 
life. Will you be there? You are invited— 
if a little child ever led you, if you were ever a 
little child yourself. 


Write to Mrs. Bruere 

If you have a problem in housekeeping we 
will help you to solve it. Mrs. Martha Bensley 
Bruére begins with this issue a department of 
efficiency housekeeping. It is not her intention 
to ride rough-shod over all the housekeeping 
methods which were inherited by the present 
generation of women, but many of these 
methods are as antiquated as to practicality 
as they are as to age. These, of course, 
should go to the scrap-heap. You can’t get 
the most out of life, or give your children 
the training they should get from you— 
and can get only from you—if you are bound 
by the monotony of daily-renewed tasks that 
sap your strength and take your time. Ask 
us to help you. 
WxL1AM FREDERICK BIGELOW, EDITOR 
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A Prayer of the Man in the Street 


By Bouck White 


Author of *‘The Call of the Carpenter,” etc. 
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ORD, I want to be strong. I'ma weakling. I don't stand on my feet. 
I shuffle along, hiding my principles, dodging this way and that. 


The trouble with me is, I'm a coward. I'm not playing the man. I'm one 
bundle of evasiveness and fearings and triviality. I'm ashamed of it. 
And so I come to you, the maker of manly men. You delight in strength. 
You look with pity on weak-kneed folk. But you give yourself freely to 


people who stand for something. 


Therefore, be my companion, God of the strong and the unafraid—that I 

may learn from you how to hold myself straight up: how to walk with a 

resolute stride, and to speak out with resonant tones. Make over unto me 

your quality of courageousness. Teach me to look life square in the“ 
face, and to fear nothing in earth or hell but you. 


Then I know I'll count for something. At present I count for nothing—a 
Build a bony framework 
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cipher: a mere zero in the arithmetic of the ages. 
of principles inside of me, to the end that I may be an upstanding fellow, 


a man with whom strong men will comrade. 
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Fiber me into moral courage. Strengthen me, and I shall be strong. 
Straighten me, and I shall be straight. Prop me up to stand for the right 
when the right is unpopular. 

And so I shall begin to live. I will fear neither death, nor poverty, nor 
public opinion. And the world will behold in me an erect soul, mighty 


with the mightiness of manhood. Amen. 
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Too tall our structures, and too swift our pace; 
Not so we mount, not so we gain the race. 


Too loud the voice of commerce in the land; 
Not so truth speaks, not so we understand. 


Too vast our conquests, and too large our gains; 
Not so comes peace, not so the soul attains. 


But the need of the world is a faith that will live 
anywhere; 

In the still dark depths of the woods, or out in the sun's 
full glare. 

A faith that can hear God's voice, alike in the quiet glen, 

Or in the roar of the street, and over the noises of men. 


And the need of the world is a creed that is founded 
on joy; 

A creed with the turrets of hope and trust, no winds 
can destroy; 

A creed where the soul finds rest, whatever this life 
bestows, 

And dwells undoubting and unafraid, because it knows, 
it knows. 


And the need of the world is love that burns in the 
heart like flame; 

A love for the Giver of Life, in sorrow or joy the same: 

A love that blazes‘a trail to God, through the dark and 
the cold, 

Or keeps the pathway that leads to him clean, through 
glory and gold. 


For the faith that can only thrive or grow in the solitude, 

And droops and dies in the marts of men, where sights 
and sounds are rude, 

That is not a faith at all, but a dream of a mystic’s 
heart ; 

Our faith should point as the compass points, whatever 
be the chart. 


Our faith must find its center of peace in a babel of noise: 

In the changing ways of the world of men it must keep its poise ; 
And over the sorrowing sounds of earth, it must hear God's call : 
And the faith that cannot do all this, that is not faith at all. 








OS 2 
Militan 
By Einmeline Pankhurst 


Direct contact with British law and its effect on women made 
Mrs. Pankhurst a militant. As an officeholder, charged with the 
administration of the law, she found girls and women being broken 
in soul and body under a policy that took account of the men of 
England, but not of the women. Not the vote, but justice, is what 
the women want now—is what Mrs. Pankhurst is leading them to. 
No womanhood—or manhood—inheres in the right to vote or in 
voting; but that is the world’s way of safeguarding human rights, 
and the women want to share it—its responsibilities as well as its 
privileges. They would not bind up the broken-hearted so much 
as keep hearts from being broken. They would not bring business 
into the home so much as take the home spirit into business, sending 
everywhere a surge of sympathy, a friendly feeling of man for man. 
To such an end the militants are fighting.—In this instalment of her 
story Mrs. Pankhurst tells how the first act of militancy came about. 


N the summer of 1902—I think it was my daughter, “Will the Liberal party give votes for 
1902—Susan B. Anthony paid a visit “to think of question when it was first asked, and fail- 
to Manchester, and that visit was one another gen- has not been much laughing at the womer 
of the contributory causes that led to eration of wo- 

the founding of our militant suffrage organi- men wasting their lives begging for the 
zation, the Women’s Social and Political vote. We must not lose any more time. 
Union. During Miss Anthony’s visit my We must act.” 

daughter Christabel, who was very deeply By this time the Labor party, of which I 
impressed, wrote an article for the Manches-__ was still a member, had returned Mr. Keir 
ter papers on the life and works of the ven- Hardie to Parliament, and we decided that 
erable reformer. After her departure Chris- _ the first step in a campaign of action was to 
tabel spoke often of her, and always with make the Labor party responsible for a new 
sorrow and indignation that such a splendid _ suffrage bill. At a recent annual conference 
worker for humanity was destined to die of the party I had moved a resolution calling 
without seeing the hopes of her lifetime upon the members to instruct their one 
realized. “It is unendurable,”’ declared member of Parliament to introduce a bill 
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for the enfranchisement of women. The party affiliation, and to be satisfied with 
resolution was passed, and we determined nothing but action on our question. Deeds, 
to organize a society of women to demand not words, was to be our permanent motto. 
immediate enfranchisement, not by means To such a pass had the women’s-suffrage 
cause come in my country that 
the old leaders, who had done 
such fine educational work in 
the past, were now seemingly 
content with expressions of sym- 
pathy and regret on the part of 
hypocritical politicians. This 
fact was thrust’ upon me anew 
by an incident that occurred 
almost at the moment of the 
founding of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union. In our 
Parliament no bill has a chance 
of becoming a law unless it is 
made a government measure. 
Private members are at liberty 
to introduce measures of their 
own, but these rarely reach the 
second reading, or debatable 
stage. So much time is given 
to discussion of government 


women?” The members of the government laughed at that 
ure to answer it almost cost Winston Churchill his seat. There 
since, because they have insisted that their cause be taken seriously 


of any outworn missionary methods, but 
through political action. 
It was in October, 1903, that I invited a 
number of women to my house in Nelson 
Street, Manchester, for purposes of organi- 
zation. We voted to call our new society 
the Women’s Social and Political Union, 
partly to emphasize its democracy, and Chie: ite 
partly to define its object as political rather first arrests of Annie Kenney, the mill- 
than propagandist. We resolved to limit waeber whe nereeeeeterrrey : a cide 
our membership exclusively to women, to measures that very little time can be 
keep ourselves absolutely free from any given to any private bills. About one day 
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in a week is given over to consideration of 
private measures, to which, as we say, the 
government gives facilities; and since there 
are a limited number of weeks in a session, 
the members, on the opening days of Par- 
liament, meet and draw lots to determine 
who shall have a place in the debates. Only 
these successful men have a chance to speak 
to their bills, and only those who have 
drawn early chances have any prospect of 
getting much discussion on their measures. 

Now, the old suffragists had long since 
given up hope of obtaining a government 
suffrage bill, but they clung to a hope that a 
private member’s bill would some time ob- 
tain consideration. Every year, on the 
opening day of Parliament, the association 
sent a deputation of women to the House of 
Commons to meet so-called friendly mem- 
bers and consider the position of the 
women’s-suffrage cause. The ceremony 
was of a most conventional, not to say 
farcical character. The ladies made their 
speeches and the members made theirs. 
The ladies thanked the friendly members 
for their sympathy, and the members re- 
newed their assurances that they believed in 
women’s suffrage and would vote for it 
when they had an opportunity to do so. 
Then the deputation, a trifle sad but en- 
tirely tranquil, took its departure. 


The Time I Drew Fire 


Such a ceremony as this I attended soon 
after the founding of the W. S. P. U. Sir 
Charles M’Laren was the friendly member 
who presided over the gathering. He as- 
sured the delegation of his deep regret that 
women so intelligent, so devoted, etc., should 
remain unenfranchised. Other members did 
likewise. The ceremonies drew to a close, 
but I, who had not been asked to speak, de- 
termined to do so. 

“Sir Charles M’Laren,” I began abruptly, 
“has told us that numbers of his colleagues 
desire the success of the women’s-suffrage 
cause. Now every one of us knows that at 
this moment the members of the House of 
Commons are balloting for a place in the 
debates. Will Sir Charles M’Laren tell us 
if any member is preparing to introduce a 
bill for women’s suffrage? Will he tell us 
what he and the other members will pledge 
themselves to do for the reform they so 
warmly endorse?”’ 

Of course the embarrassed Sir Charles 
was not prepared to tell us anything of the 
kind, and the deputation departed in confu- 
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sion and wrath. I was told that I was an 
interloper, an impertinent intruder. Who 


asked me to say anything? And what 
right had I to step in and ruin the good im- 
pression they had made? No one could tell 
how many friendly members I had alienated 
by my unfortunate remarks. 


The Seed of Militancy 


In the spring of 1904 I went to the annual 
conference of the Independent Labor party, 
determined if possible to induce the mem- 
bers to prepare a suffrage bill to be laid be- 
fore Parliament in the approaching session. 
Although I was a member of the National 
Administrative Council, and presumably a 
person holding some influence in the party, 
I knew that my plan would be bitterly op- 
posed by a strong minority, who held that 
the Labor party should direct all its efforts 
toward securing universal adult suffrage for 
both men and women. Theoretically, of 
course, a Labor party could not be satisfied 
with anything less than universal adult 
suffrage, but it was clear that no such 
sweeping reform could be effected at that 
time, unless indeed the government made 
it one of its measures. Besides, while a 
large majority of members of the House of 
Commons were pledged to support a bill 
giving women equal franchise rights with 
men, it was doubtful whether a majority 
could be relied upon to support a bill giving 
adult suffrage, even to men. Such a bill, 
even if it were a government measure, 
would probably be difficult of passage. 

After considerable discussion the Na- 
tional Council decided to adopt the original 
Women’s Enfranchisement Bill, drafted by 
Dr. Pankhurst, and advanced in 1870 to its 
second reading in the House of Commons. 
The Council’s decision was approved by an 
overwhelming majority of the conference. 

The new session of Parliament, so eagerly 
looked forward to, met on February 13, 
1905. I went down from Manchester, and 
with my daughter Sylvia, then a student at 
the Royal College of Art, South Kensington, 
spent eight days in the Strangers’ Lobby of 
the House of Commons, working for the suf- 
frage bill. We interviewed every one of the 
members who had pledged themselves to 
support a suffrage bill when it should be in- 
troduced, but we found not one single mem- 
ber who would agree that his chance in the 
ballot, if he drew such a chance, should be 
given to introducing the bill. Every man 
had some other measure he was anxious to 





“Make good on your promises. 


heads. I can't fight you with muscle. 
I will keep this one subject—justice to women 


before you until you tell us the truth” 


further. Mr. Keir Hardje had previously 
given us his pledge, but his name, as we had 
feared, was not drawn in the ballot. We 
next set out to interview all the men whose 
names had been drawn, and we finally in- 
duced Mr. Bamford Slack, who held the 
fourteenth place, to introduce our bill. The 
fourteenth place was not a good one, but it 
served, and the second reading of our bill 
was set down for Friday, May 12th, the 
second order of the day. 

This being the first suffrage bill in eight 
years, a thrill of excitement animated not 
only our ranks but all the old suffrage 
societies. When the day came for consider- 
ation on our bill, the Strangers’ Lobby could 
not hold the enormous gathering of women of 
all classes who flocked to the House of Com- 
mons. It was pitiful to see the look of hope 
and joy that shone on the faces of many of 
these women. We knew that our poor lit- 
tle measure had the very slightest chance of 
being passed. The bill that occupied the 
first order of the day was one providing that 
carts traveling along public roads at night 


Stop these lies! Or I will make your life 
intolerable to you from the ridicule and humiliation heaped on your 


But I wiil fight with my wits. 
always and eternally 


should carry a light be- 

hind as well as before. 

We had tried to in- 

duce the promoters 

of this unimportant 

little measure to 

withdraw it in the 

interests of our bill, 

but they refused. 

We had tried also to 

persuade the Con- 

servative govern- 

ment to give our 

bill facilities for full 

discussion, but 

they also refused. 

So, as we fully an- 

ticipated, the pro- 

moters of the 

Roadway Lighting 

Bill were allowed to 

“talk out” our bill. They did this by spinning 
out the debate with silly stories and foolish 
jokes. The members listened to the insult- 
ing performance with laughter and applause. 
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When news of what was happening 
reached the women who waited in the 
Strangers’ Lobby, a feeling of wild excite- 
ment and indignation took possession of the 
throng. Seeing their temper, we felt that 
the moment had come for a demonstration 
such as no old-fashioned suffragist had ever 
attempted. We called upon the women to 
follow us outside for a meeting of protest 
against the government. We swarmed out 
into the open, and Mrs. Wolstenholme- 
Elmy, one of the oldest suffrage workers in 
England, began to speak. Instantly the 
police rushed into the crowd of women, 
pushing them about and ordering the meet- 
ing to disperse. We moved on as far as 
the great statue of Richard Coeur de Lion 
that guards the entrance to the House of 
Lords, but again the police intervened. 
Finally the police agreed to let us hold a 
meeting in Broad Sanctuary, very near the 
gates of Westminster Abbey. Here we 
adopted a_ resolution condemning the 
government’s action in allowing a small 
minority to talk out our bill. This was the 
first militant act of the W. S. P. U. 


Annie Kenney and the New Line-Up 

By this time the Women’s Social and 
Political Union had acquired some valuable 
accessions, and money began to come to us. 
Among our new members was one who was 
destined to play an important réle in the 
unfolding drama of the militant movement. 
At the close of one of our meetings at Old- 
ham a young girl introduced herself to me as 
Annie Kenney, a mill-worker, and a strong 
suffrage sympathizer. She wanted to know 
more of our society and its objects, and I in- 
vited her and her sister Jenny, a board- 
school teacher, to tea the next day. They 
came and joined our Union, a step that 
definitely changed the whole course of Miss 
Kenney’s life, and gave us one of our most 
splendid leaders and organizers. With her 
help we began to carry our propaganda to 
an entirely new public. 

The Women’s Social and Political Union 
had been in existence two years before any 
opportunity was presented for work on a 
national scale. Theautumnof 1905 brought 
a political situation which seemed to us to 
promise bright hopes for women’s enfran- 
chisement. The life of the old Parliament, 
dominated for nearly twenty years by the 
Conservative party, was drawing to an end, 
and the country was on the eve of a general 
election in which the Liberals hoped to be 


returned to power. Quite naturally the 
Liberal candidates appealed to the voters 
to return them as advocates and upholders 
of true democracy, and promised a govern- 
ment united in favor of people’s rights 
against the powers of a privileged aris- 
tocracy. 


The Birth of the Slogan 


Now repeated experiences had taught us 
that the only way to attain women’s suf- 
frage was to commit a government to it. 
Pledges of support from candidates were not 
worth having. The only object worth try- 
ing for was pledges from responsible leaders 
thaf the new government would make 
women’s suffrage a part of the official pro- 
gram. We determined to address ourselves 
to those men who were likely to be in 


the Liberal cabinet. 


We laid our plans to begin this work at a 
great meeting to be held in Free-Trade Hall, 
Manchester, with Sir Edward Grey as the 
principal speaker. We intended to get 
seats in the gallery, directly facing the plat- 
form, and we made for the occasion a large 
banner with the words, “Will the Liberal 
Party Give Votes For Women?” We were 
to let this banner down over the gallery 
rails at the moment when our speaker rose 
to put the question to Sir Edward Grey. 
At the last moment, however, we had to 
alter the plan because it was impossible to 
get the gallery seats we wanted. There was 
no way in which we could use our large ban- 
ner, so, late in the afternoon on the day of 
the meeting, we cut out and made a small 
banner with the three-word inscription, 
“Votes For Women.” Thus, quite acci- 
dentally, there came into existence the pres- 
ent slogan of the suffrage movement around 
the world. 

Annie Kenney and my daughter Christa- 
bel were charged with the mission of ques- 
tioning Sir Edward Grey. They sat quietly 
through the meeting, at the close of which 
questions were invited. Several questions 
were asked by men and were courteously 
answered. Then Annie Kenney arose and 
asked, ‘‘If the Liberal party is returned to 
power, will they take steps to give votes for 
women?” At the same time Christabel 
held aloft the little banner, that every one 
in the hal! might understand the nature of 
the question. Sir Edward Grey returned 
no answer to Annie’s question, and the men 
sitting near her forced her rudely into her 
seat, while a steward of the meeting pressed 
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his hat over her face. A babel of shouts 
and catcalls sounded from all over the 
hall. 

As soon as order was restored, Christabel 
stood up and repeated the question. Again 
Sir Edward Grey ignored it, and again a 
perfect tumult of shouts and angry cries 
arose. Mr. William Peacock, chief con- 
stable of Manchester, left the platform and 
came down to the girls, asking them to write 
their question, which he promised to hand 
to the speaker. Annie Kenney wrote: “ Will 
the Liberal government give votes to work- 
ing-women? Signed, on behalf of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union, Annie 
Kenney, member of the Oldham committee 
of the card- and blowing-room operatives.” 
She added a line to say that, as one of 
96,000 organized women textile-workers, 
she earnestly desired an answer to the 
question. 


Two Girls and the Mob 


Mr. Peacock kept his word and handed 
the question to Sir Edward Grey, who read 
it, smiled, and passed it to the others on the 
platform. They also read it with smiles, 
but no answer to the question was made. 
Only one lady who was sitting on the plat- 
form tried to say something, but the chair- 
man interrupted by asking Lord Durham to 
move a vote of thanks to the speaker. 
Mr. Winston Churchill seconded the motion, 
Sir Edward Grey replied briefly, and the 
meeting began to break up. Annie Kenney 
stood up in her chair and cried out over the 
noise of shuffling feet and murmurs of con- 
versation, ‘‘Will the Liberal government 
give votes to women?” Then the audience 
became a mob. They howled, they shouted 
and roared, shaking their fists at the woman 
who dared to intrude her question into a 
man’s meeting. Hands were lifted to drag 
her out of her chair, but Christabel threw 
one arm about her as she stood, and 
with the other arm warded off the mob, 
who struck and scratched at her until her 
sleeve was red with blood. But still the girls 
held together and shouted over and over: 
“The question! Answer the question!” 

Six men, stewards of the meeting, seized 
Christabel and dragged her down the aisle, 
past the platform, other men following with 
Annie Kenney, both girls still calling for an 
answer to their question. On the platform the 
Liberal leaders sat unmoved while this dis- 
graceful scene was taking place. 

Flung into the streets, the two girls stag- 
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gered to their feet and began to address the 
crowds, and to tell them what had taken 
place in a Liberal meeting. Within five 
minutes they were arrested on a charge of 
obstruction and, in Christabel’s case, of as- 
saulting the police. Both were summonsed 
to appear next morning in a police court, 
where, after a trial which was a mere farce, 
Annie Kenney was sentenced to pay a fine 
of five shillings, with an alternative of three 
days in prison, and Christabel was given a 
fine of ten shillings or a jail sentence of one 
week. 

Both girls promptly chose the prison sen- 
tence. As soon as they left the courtroom 
I hurried around to the room where they 
were waiting, and I said to my daughter: 
“You have done everything you could be 
expected to do in this matter. I think you 
should let me pay your fines and take you 
home.” Without waiting for Annie Kenney 
to speak, my daughter exclaimed, “ Mother, 
if you pay my fine I will never go home 
again.” 


The First Prison Sentence 


Of course the affair created a tremendous 
sensation, not only in Manchester, where 
my husband had been so well known and 
where I had so long held public office, but 
all over England. The comments of the 
press were almost unanimously bitter. Ig- 
noring the perfectly well-established fact: 
that men in every political meeting ask 
questions and demand answers of the speak- 
ers, the newspapers treated the action of the 
two girls as something quite unprecedented 
and outrageous. They generally agreed 
that great leniency had been shown them. 
Fines and jail sentences were too good for 
such unsexed creatures. “The discipline 
of the nursery”’ would have been far more 
appropriate. One Birmingham paper de- 
clared that “if any argument were required 
against giving ladies political status and 
power, it has been furnished in Man- 
chester.” Newspapers which had hereto- 
fore ignored the whole subject now hinted 
that while they had formerly been in favor 
of women’s suffrage, they could no longer 
countenance it. The Manchester incident, 
it was said, had set the cause back, perhaps 
irrevocably. 

This is how it set the cause back: Scores 
of people wrote to the newspapers expressing 
sympathy with the two girls. The wife of 
Sir Edward Grey told her friends that she 
considered them quite justified in the course 
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they had taken. It was stated that Win- 
ston Churchill, nervous about his own can- 
didacy in Manchester, visited Strangeways 
Gaol, where the two girls were imprisoned, 
and vainly begged the governor to allow 
him to pay their fines. On October 2oth, 
when the prisoners were released, 
they were given an immense 
demonstration in Free-Trade 


Annie Kenney, the mill-girl who became a 

leader. With 96,000 women workers back 

of her. she has been a powerful advocate of 
votes for women 


Hall, the very hall from which 
they had been ejected the week a 
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bell-Bannerman, the Liberal leader, had 
formed a new cabinet. On December 2tst 
a great meeting was held in Royal Albert 
Hall, where Sir Henry, surrounded by his 
cabinet, made his first utterance as Prime 
Minister. Previous to the meeting we 


before. The Women’s Social  Christabel Pankhurst speaking in Trafalgar Square in the early days 
and Political Union received a __ to think of another generation of women wasting their lives begging for 
large number of new members. had sat beside Annie Kenney when was asked of Sir Edward 


Above all, the question of wo- 

men’s suffrage became at once a live topic 
of comment from one end of Great Britain 
to the other. 

We determined that from that time on the 
little “Votes For Women” banners should 
appear wherever a prospective member of 
the Liberal government rose to speak, and 
that there should be no more peace until 
the women’s question was answered. 

We did not begin to fight, however, until 
we had given the new government every 
chance to give us the pledge we wanted. 
Early in December the Conservative govern- 
ment had gone out, and Sir Henry Camp- 


wrote to Sir Henry and asked him, in the 
name of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union, whether the Liberal government 
would give women the vote. We added 
that our representatives would be present at 
the meeting, and we hoped that the Prime 
Minister would publicly answer the ques- 
tion. Otherwise we should be obliged to 
protest publicly against his silence. 

Of course Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man returned no reply, nor did his speech 
contain any allusion to women’s suffrage. 
So, at the conclusion, Annie Kenney, whom 
we had smuggled into the hall in disguise, 
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whipped out her little white calico banner, 
and called out in her clear, sweet voice, 
“Will the Liberal government give women 
the vote?” 

At the same moment Theresa Billington 
let drop from a seat directly above the plat- 


member of the government, Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Not that we had any animus 
against Mr. Churchill. We chose him sim- 
ply because he was the only important can- 
didate standing for a constituency within 
reach of our headquarters. We attended 
every meeting addressed by 
Mr. Churchill. We heckled 
him unmercifully; we spoiled 


Nowhere than in the mills are the wrongs 

of women more apparent. Out of the 

mills went Annie Kenney, to suffer indig- 
nities and imprisonment 


his best points by flinging 
back such obvious retorts that 


e of the militant campaign. She it was who had said: “It is unendurable the crowds roared with laugh- 
. the vote. We must not lose any more time. We must act.” And she ter. We lifted our little white 
Grey the question that precipitated the women’s war banners from unexpected 


form a huge banner with the words, “‘ Will 
the Liberal government give justice to 
working-women?”’ Just for a moment there 
was a gasping silence, the people waiting to 
see what the cabinet ministers would do. 
They did nothing. Then, in the midst of 
uproar and conflicting shouts, the women 
were seized and flung out of the hall. 

This was the beginning of a campaign 
the like of which was never known before. 
If we had been strong enough, we should 
have opposed the election of every Liberal 
candidate, but being limited both in funds 
and in members, we concentrated on one 


corners of the hall, exactly at 
the moment when an interruption was least 
desired. Sometimes our banners were torn 
from our hands and trodden underfoot. 
Sometimes, again, the crowds were with us, 
and we actually broke up the meeting. We 
did not succeed in defeating Mr. Churchill, 
but he was returned by a very small major- 
ity, the smallest of any of the Manchester 
Liberal candidates. 

We did not confine our efforts to heckling 
Mr. Churchill. Throughout the campaign 
we kept up the work of questioning cabinet 
ministers at meetings all over England and 
Scotland. At Sun Hall, Liverpool, ad- 
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dressed by the Prime Minister, nine women 
in succession asked the important question, 
and were thrown out of the hall; this in the 
face of the fact that Sir Campbell-Banner- 
man was an avowed suffragist. But we were 
not questioning him as to his private opin- 
ions on the suffrage; we were asking him 
what his government was willing to do about 
suffrage. We questioned Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Lloyd-George, and we interrupted a 
great many other meetings as well. Always 
we were violently thrown out and insulted. 
Often we were painfully bruised and hurt. 

What good did itdo? For one thing, our 
heckling campaign made women’s suffrage a 
matter of news—it had never been that be- 
fore. Nowthe newspapers were full of us. 
For another thing, we woke up the old 
suffrage associations. During the general 
election various groups of non-militant suf- 
fragists came back to life and organized a 
gigantic manifesto in favor of action from 
the Liberal government. Among others, the 
manifesto was signed by the Women’s Co- 
operative Guild, with nearly 21,000 mem- 
bers; the Women’s Liberal Federation, with 
76,000 members; the Scottish Women’s Lib- 
eral Federation, with 15,000 members; the 
North-of-England Weavers’ Association, 
with 100,000 members; the British Women’s 
Temperance Association, with nearly 110,- 
ooo members; and the Independent Labor 
Party, with 20,000 members. Surely it was 
something to have inspired all this activity. 

We decided that the next step must be to 
carry the fight to London, and Annie Ken- 
ney was chosen to be organizer there. 
With my daughter Sylvia, she organized a 
procession of women and a demonstration to 
be held on the opening day of Parliament 
in Caxton Hall, Westminster. In about a 
fortnight I left my official work as registrar 
in the hands of a deputy and went down 
to London to join them. How we worked 
—distributing handbills, chalking announce- 
ments of the meeting on pavements, calling 
on every person we knew and on a great 
many more we knew only by name, can- 
vassing from door to door! 

At length the opening day of Parliament 
arrived. On February 19, 1906, occurred 
the first suffrage procession in London. I 
think there were between three and four 
hundred women in that procession, poor 
working-women from the East End, for the 
most part, leading the way in which num- 
berless women of every rank were after- 
ward to follow. My eyes were misty with 


tears as I saw them standing in line, holding 
the simple banners which my daughter 
Sylvia had decorated, waiting for the word 
of command. Of course our procession at- 
tracted a large crowd of intensely amused 
spectators. The police, however, made no 
attempt to disperse our ranks, but merely 
ordered us to furl our banners. There was 
no reason why we should not have carried 
banners but the fact that we were women, 
and therefore could be bullied. So banner- 
less the procession entered Caxton Hall, 
which was filled with women, most of whom 
I had never seen at a suffrage gathering. 

During our meeting news came to me that 
the King’s speech (which is not the King’s 
at all, but the formally announced govern- 
ment program for the session) had been 
read, and that there was in it no mention 
of the women’s-suffrage question. I arose 
and made this announcement, and moved 
a resolution that the meeting should at 
once proceed to the House of Commons to 
urge the members to introduce a suffrage 
measure. The resolution was carried, and 
we rushed out in a body. It was pouring 
rain and bitterly cold, yet no one turned 
back, even when we learned at the entrance 
that for the first time in memory the doors 
of the House of Commons were barred to 
women. Wesent in our cards to members 
who were personal friends, and some of 
them came out and urged our admittance. 
The police, however, were obdurate. The 
Liberal government, advocates of the peo- 
ple’s rights, had given orders that women 
could no longer set foot in their stronghold. 
Pressure from members proved too great, 
and the government relented to the extent 
of allowing twenty women at a time to enter 
the lobby. Through all the rain and cold 
those hundreds of women waited for hours 
their turn to enter. Some never got in, and 
for those of us who did there was small sat- 
isfaction. Not a member could be per- 
suaded to take up our cause. 

Out of the disappointment and dejection 
of that experience I yet reaped a richer 
harvest of happiness than I had ever known 
before. Those women had followed me to 
the House of Commons. They had defied 
the police. They were awake at last. 
They were prepared to do something that 
women had never done before—fight for 
themselves. Women have always fought for 
men, and for their children. Now they were 
ready to fight for their own human rights. 
Our militant movement was established. 


The next instalment of Mrs. Pankhurst’s Own Story will] appear in the April issue. 
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A few years ago the book-reading world was all agog over ‘“The Heart of a Child.” Its author had 
succeeded in penetrating behind the mask of little faces and giving a picture-frank revelation of the 


rich world of a child’s life. 


agitated by fear lest an only son will come to grief through his marriage with a chorus girl. 


In this story she gives almost as clear-cut a picture of a mother-heart 


The 


story is written with that deft, easy touch which has won for Frank Danby her high rank as a fiction 
writer, and beneath the cleverness of the telling lies a very genuine insight into that clash of the 
loves of wife and mother which is not the least of the barriers that divide generation from generation 


By Frank Danby 


Author of ‘The Heart of a Child,’ “Concert Pitch,” etc. 


Illustrated by Lucius W. Hitchcock 


ADY HOPCROFT was a youngish 
woman with a conscience and an 
adored only son. Her conscience 
prohibited her approving that son’s 

choice of a wife, although it suggested to 
her uncomfortably often that she should 
conceal her dislike for her daughter-in-law. 
She really tried to do this, but succeeded so 
ill that Giles was forever torn between his 
love for his wife and his love for his mother. 

In the third year of his marriage, al- 
though he knew it could only be but a tem- 
porary expedient, he took the line of least 
resistance, which happened to be the White 
Star. It was his absence in Australia that 
led to the event this little history relates. 

Giles’s mother had not been particularly 
happy in her own marriage. She was the 
widow of that great actor, Sir Giles Hop- 
croft, who, having made the nineteenth cen- 
tury dramatically memorable, was rewarded 
by royalty with a knighthood for his many 
efforts for their entertainment and in the 
cause of charity. Sir Giles, having spent 
in decoration—stage decoration—that 
which was meant for domesticity, had little 
to leave behind him but his reputation and 
a few copyrights. To turn the one or the 
other to account it was necessary that young 
Giles should also tread the boards. His 
mother would have preferred any other ca- 
reer for him. But that was because at the 
moment she failed to realize that there are 
many different ways of pursuing the same 
proiession. 

Sir Giles, for instance, with whom she 
had fallen in love in her extreme youth, a 
public man and a popular actor, thought 
that he could not be expected to sacrifice 
to the hearth what was meant for the gods, 
and also, of course, for the occupants of the 


stalls. When at home he was tired, and 
yawned a good deal. He had a prodigious 
appetite which Bedalia dutifully supplied, 
listening, also dutifully, to his criticisms of 
other actors and actor-managers, his own 
extraordinary superiority, the general in- 
capacity and turpitude of critics, and his 
belief that certain papers were subsidized 
by his rivals. He died dramatically and 
suddenly, before the public had wearied of 
him or Bedalia had admitted, even to her- 
self, having been beforehand with the public. 
“The Actor at Home,” her one contribu- 
tion to the history of his career, was sup- 
pressed by a tactful editor. 

Young Giles was at Marlborough when 
his father died. There had been little 
room for him in the home dominated by his 
histrionic father’s amazing. personality. 
Now his mother was able to look upon him 
without any intervention of conflicting 
claims, and all at once she knew that this 
was her love embodied, the justification 
and sanctification of it. She became young 
again and idealistic, passionate, too. This 
young son was her young lover, and she 
worshiped him. That the love and pas- - 
sion were maternal made it the more splen- 
did and fulfilling. She wore crape the year 
Sir Giles died and young Giles came home 
from school, but never had there been a 
happier face beneath a widow’s bonnet. 
And unlike many mothers, she had justi- 
fication for her adoration. Although he got 
an engagement almost immediately and was 
acting at a West End theater before he was 
nineteen, one had not to overcome all the 
prejudices of a lifetime in order to be 
able to live in the house with him. He 
shaved every morning before breakfast, 
wore pumps instead of down-at-heel slip- 
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pers, and a collar always. He kept his 
appointments and never told stories of 
women who pestered or offered themselves to 
him. He had not the artistic temperament, 
but was so nearly normal that he might 
have passed for an ordinary Englishman, 
a public-school boy or a cricketer. And he 
knew what he owed his mother; not only 
the money his father had squandered, al- 
though that he meant to restore to her, 
but the steadiness of his character and the 
sanity of his outlook. 

The comfortable household in that Meck- 
linburg Square house hung upon his move- 
ments, the meals were arranged for his con- 
venience. The parlor-maid valeted him 
under his mother’s direction, and his mother 
herself darned his socks exquisitely and kept 
the laundress up to her work. He talked 
freely to her of all his ambitions; they were 
friends and intimates as well as mother and 
son. She had no personal life apart from 
him, missing nothing because of his need 
for service. He had the desire to write 
plays, as well as to act in them, and on Sun- 
days, or whenever he was free, he read what 
he had written to her and enjoyed her 
appreciation. 

In his twenty-third year, however, he fell 
in love; and Bedalia, who could deny him 
nothing, put no obstacle in the way of his 
marriage with Miss Clarice Montgomery. 
She believed in love, notwithstanding the 
disappointment of her own romance, and 
she wished that Giles should have this as 
well as every other good thing. 

“My marriage will make no difference to 
you, mother,” he said when he made his 
announcement. . “‘There is plenty of room 
here for Clarice; we sha’n’t interfere with 
you in any way. You'll be glad to have us, 
won’t you?”’ 

Bedalia, although her heart sank, said 
she would be glad if Clarice and he shared 
the home with her, glad to have a daughter 
as well as a son. 

Giles brought his wife home to his 
mother’s house, but the arrangement lasted 
less than three months. During these three 
months Lady Hopcroft thought the bad 
old days were back again, when her great 
husband was:alive and she was taking her 
first lessons in the ways of Bohemia. 

Miss Clarice Montgomery, now Mrs. 
Giles Hopcroft, knowing nothing of the 
amenities of home life, outraged them all. 
She had no wish to acquire domesticity. 
What she wanted was to walk up and down 








Bond Street, with an orchid or a carnation 
pinned into her smart coat, and the very 
latest fashion in hats on her empty head. 
She wished to be admired and envied, was 
conscious of having done very well for her- 
self, and that she need never again work for 
a living. Not to work, to wear expensive 
clothes and wheedle as much money as 
she could from her uxorious young hus- 
band, were at this period of her life her prin- 
cipal desires. 

Clarice used red paint for her lips, black 
for her eyelashes, and many washes for her 
fair hair. The toilet-cloths were stained 
with these things, and so were the pillow- 
cases; there was a high-water mark on the 
bath made by the scented salts of which the 
aroma hung about the house. She was in- 
considerate and rang the bell constantly. 
Both housemaid and parlor-maid com- 
plained of the interruptions to their work. 
All the comfort of the home was destroyed. 

Giles thought that the things of which 
his mother complained were very trifling 
and insignificant and once went so far as 
to tell her she was intolerant. But he was 
truly desirous of her happiness, and real- 
izing the truth of the old’ German proverb 
that ‘‘there is no roof wide enough to shelter 
two families,’ he took a small house in the 
immediate neighborhood, and contented 
himself, and he hoped her, by making al- 
most daily visits to his mother. He con- 
tinued also to pay her a portion of his earn- 
ings, representing the income, if not re- 
placing the capital, of which his father had 
deprived her. He was drawing a large sal- 
ary, and to give a fourth of it to his mother 
seemed only right. 

Clarice thought otherwise. Lady Hop- 
croft had five or six hundred pounds a 
year of her own, which her daughter-in- 
law said was surely enough for a middle- 
aged woman. To Giles’s credit it must be 
placed that for quite a long time he resist- 
ed the pressure brought to bear upon him 
on this subject. But Clarice had her own 
way of dealing with him. She went into 
debt, not largely, but continuously, denying 
herself nothing. 

“Why shouldn’t I have”—this or the 
other dress or ornament. “If you would 
only persuade your mother to give up that 
ridiculous, expensive house, to live as she 
ought, you wouldn’t have to grudge me 
everything I want.” 

‘“‘My fatherspent fifteen thousand pounds 
of her money in making the name by which 
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{ profit, acquiring the copyrights of the 
plays in which I am acting.” 

But of course Clarice could not argue; 
she could only complain. When the state 
of affairs came to Bedalia’s ears she refused 
to take anything more from her son. Clar- 
ice’s carelessness in expenditure horrified 
her, and not only did she refuse to accept 
money from her son, but offered to sacri- 
fice a further portion of her, capital to 
ireehimfrom debt. Clarice was for accept- 
ing the offer, but Giles was firm. 

These first three years of Giles Hopcroft’s 
married life were full of troubles and diffi- 
culties. He loved two women and was able 
to satisfy neither. He thought his mother 
unreasonable in her attitude toward his 
wife, and remonstrated with her. 

“You have no fault to find with Clarice 
except that she is extravagant. And that 
is not quite her fault; she has not the 
money-sense. And see how young she is. 
You might help me with her if you were 
more sympathetic, more tolerant. You 
think her frivolous, idle. But she is no 
different from other girls. It’s you who 
are different.” 

“You don’t mean other girls. 
mean other chorus girls.” 

“That’s unfair, mother. But if it were 
true, and there zs some subtle difference 
between girls who have been on the stage 
and others, I chose my wife from my own 
profession deliberately.” But in that he 
was speaking a little insincerely, for he had 
not chosen deliberately, but had fallen head- 
long in love, as his mother had before him. 

“As long as you are satisfied with her—” 
Bedalia answered, torn between her desire 
to open his eyes and her wish to placate 
him. Giles said he was more than satis- 
fied. 

And he continued to affirm it even when 
Clarice loaded him again with debt, and in- 
stead of giving his mother a portion of his in- 
come he had to accept her assistance in order 
toavoid bankruptcy. Bedalia loved him so 
much that she rejoiced in being able to beof 
service to him, selling out stock and paying 
Clarice’s debts gladly, as if they had been 
indeed his. Clarice immediately contracted 
new ones; each woman true to her tem- 
perament. 

Then came that wonderful offer of an 
Australian tour with a guarantee of forty- 
five pounds a week for twenty-six weeks. 
It seemed to offer a solution to his 
difficulties. 


You 
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“You'll get on better with Clarice when I’m 
gone,” he said to his mother. “It is partly 
jealousy, although you may not know it, 
that makes you so hard on her. I believe 
you'll grow to understand each other when 
I am not here between you; you'll see the 
good in each other.” And at the end, when 
the actual parting came, almost his last 
words were: “You will look after her, 
mother, won’t you, when I am gone? Be 
good to her—I trust her to you.” 

Bedalia promised to be as kind to Clarice 
during his absence as Clarice would allow, 
and took credit to herself for not telling 
him there was no good in Clarice for any 
one to see. 

When he went, her interest in life seemed 
to go with him. She was only conscious of 
heartache, and would have solaced it 
with his wife’s society, the society of some- 
thing he loved, if Clarice would have allowed 
it. But Clarice made up her mind, per- 
haps not unnaturally, that while Giles was 
away she would avoid the older woman. 
“‘The kinder she is to me the more I hate 
her,”’ was one of her phrases that was re- 
peated to Bedalia. 

Clarice had tired a little of matrimony by 
this time, resenting housekeeping and all 
orderly ways. Giles having arranged for her 
to draw ten pounds a week during his ab- 
sence, she warehoused her furniture, remov- 
ing into one of the modern palaces for the 
utterly idle woman, a combination of board- 
ing-house and hotel where there is nothing 
to do but pay the bill and put up with the 
inferior food. The food did not trouble 
Clarice, she was so often at restaurants 
with other young women or men as idle as 
herself. 

When Giles had been gone three months 
Lady Hopcroft came into a fortune. A 
godfather who had cut her off when she be- 
came the wife of an actor, relented now she 
was only the widow of one, and left her thirty- 
thousand pounds. She cabled the news to 
Giles, suggesting he should come home. He 
replied that he should keep his contract; any- 
thing she wished to do she could do for his 
wife. This hurt her, but she prepared 
to carry out his wishes, and sent for 
Clarice to discuss the amount. Clarice, 
knowing nothing of the legacy or her 
mother-in-law’s intention, disregarded the 
summons. 

Bedalia was, nevertheless, arranging to 
share her good fortune with her son on his 
return, when she had no doubt he would be 
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able to persuade his wife to participate in 
his increased and assured income, when a 
rumor reached her. 

Sir Gerald Dunne was the owner of a 
reputation so bad that it was almost in- 
credible. Middle-aged and a little bald, 
he had a wife well practised in the art of for- 
giving, and several children from whom she 
concealed all that was possible of his mis- 
demeanors. Lady Dunne and Lady Hop- 
croft were distantly connected, there was a 
traditional girlhood’s friendship between 
them, and in early days Jennifer Dunne had 
patronized the actor’s wife. Now she was 
too broken-spirited to patronize anybody, 
and too convinced of the publicity of her 
wrongs to endeavor to conceal them from 
anybody but those growing children of hers. 

She called upon Bedalia and began al- 
most at once to voice her new grievance. 
“You know Gerald is taking your daughter- 
in-law about?” 

“No!” 

“They are together evening after even- 
ing; dining at the Savoy or Carlton, go- 
ing to the theater together, motoring. He 
has given up Mrs. Rhodes——”’ 

Bedalia defended her daughter-in-law, 
and refused to allow Lady Dunne to tell her 
more. She tried to doubt that which from 
this time forward was being constantly 
brought before her. At least, she always 
averred she tried to doubt it. But in July, 
the fourth month of Giles’s absence, she 
thought it her duty to take counsel of her 
lawyer. She had now no doubt of Clarice’s 
guilt, and in imagination she saw Giles 
free again and sharing his mother’s home, 
with its added luxuries. He could give up 
acting and devote himself to literature. Her 
lonely evenings would be filled with his 
presence and his voice. Not only on Sun- 
days but every evening he would read her 
what he had written. And she could spend 
herself again on his physical comforts, as 
his wife had never done. She saw him 
wholly restored to her. 

Messrs. Rivers & Co. were very well 
known, and had a large theatrical clientele. 
Mr. Robert Rivers, a short and amiable 
gentleman of the type who plays golf but 
never achieves a handicap, received her in 
his professionally purring manner. She 
found herself a little embarrassed, and to 
relieve her, he talked about the weather. 
When she began to explain her reason for 
asking for an appointment her embarrass- 
ment became obvious, and all his father- 
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liness and benignancy were needed before 
he brought her to the point. In the end she 
plunged nervously and abruptly into the 
object of her visit. 

“T have come to see you about my 
daughter-in-law. I must protect my son’s 
interest, his good name. She is going 
about with Sir Gerald Dunne.” She left 
off as abruptly as she had begun, her ner- 
vousness having increased. 

“Tt is a great pity he married so young, 
and married beneath him,” the lawyer said 
sympathetically. Then, with great adroit- 
ness, some desultoriness, and a few ques- 
tions, he extracted from her all she knew. 

“You think I ought to have her watched?” 
she found herself saying. And the sugges- 
tion, in her own faltering words, seemed ugly, 
traitorous, mean. ‘But am I justified?” 

She had come here for counsel, but now 
she knew the counsel she hoped for was 
that she must do nothing. That, of course, 
was as impossible as to expect a surgeon to 
discountenance an operation. Messrs. Riv- 
ers & Co. had made almost a corner in 
theatrical divorce cases. It was, as John 
Rivers had been known to say, the bread 
and butter of their business, its sound and 
stable background. 

“Oh, yes, you are certainly justified.” 

‘There may be nothing in it, people gos- 
sip so,’ Lady Hopcroft then said irreso- 
lutely. 

“Then there will be no harm done.” 

“But if she became aware of it?” 

‘That is very improbable. Do you hap- 
pen to know where she is going for the sum- 
mer, whether she is going away at all?” 

“Oh, yes. She is going to Dawlish with 
a friend, into apartments.” 

“We had better send some one down,” 
was the lawyer’s response. “We have a 
woman for these cases; she can take a room 
in the same house perhaps. She may get 
hold of a letter——” 

Lady Hopcroft’s sense of repulsion in- 
creased. Vaguely, and in the distance, it 
had seemed a good thing to get rid of Clar- 
ice. Concretely and put in this way, it 
was ugly and treacherous, treacherous to 
Giles. Hesitatingly and hurriedly she said 
she would like to think things over. 

“Tf he doesn’t thank you today he will 
tomorrow,” Mr. Rivers said decisively. 
“What use is such a wife going to be to him 
in the future? She will only go from bad to 
worse. He ought to be freed from her.” 
Lady Hopcroft was now far more unde- 
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cided than when she came, and in greater 
distress. Ultimately Mr. Rivers made up 
her mind for her, and took the instructions 
in writing that she had no longer the wish to 
give. It seemed, however, that she had al- 
ready gone too far to draw back, and she al- 
lowed the lawyer to hypnotize her into relat- 
ing to his stenographer, with curious, breath- 
less haste, all the facts upon which she relied 
and the hypothesis to which they had led 
her. When at length she got away she re- 
gretted all she had said, doubting most of it, 
thinking only of what Giles would say if he 
knew how she had spoken of his wife. 

In the course of the next few weeks Lady 
Hopcroft received almost daily letters from 
Messrs. Rivers & Co. The summary of 
them was that Sir Gerald Dunne had not 
been to Dawlish, although the lady detective 
had identified his writing on several en- 
velopes. She had not succeeded in getting 
hold of any of these, nor in learning their 
contents. Meaner and meaner appeared 
Bedalia to herself while these communica- 
tions were coming, and her very soul shrank 
at the thought of what Giles would say 
if he knew what she was doing. The last 
letter from the lawyer was the worst of all: 


August 3oth. 
Dear Lady Hopcroft: 

We are informed that Mrs. Giles Hopcroft left 
Dawlish abruptly on the 28th, telling Miss Vance 
that she had been up all night with toothache and 
must see her dentist. Our Mrs. Cray came up in 
the same train. She did not visit her dentist, but 
after going to a manicurist, where she also under- 
went face massage, was followed to various shops, 
and finally to the Monte Carlo Hotel in Leicester 
Street, where she was joined about seven o’clock by 
Sir Gerald Dunne. 


It is unnecessary to transcribe the rest 
of the letter. It appeared that Clarice had 
remained in London for five days, during 
which she had stayed at the same house as 
before, but been continually in the company 
of Sir Gerald Dunne. They had visited 
various theaters and music halls, supped at 
the Savoy and Carlton Grill. Mr. Rivers 
wrote that he thought the evidence was 
strong, although perhaps not yet conclusive. 
He advised that the watch should be con- 
tinued, and again regretted that no corre- 
spondence had been secured. 

Lady Hopcroft felt like a leper, and 
avoided her friends. A dozen times a day 
her cheeks were dyed with shame. She 
could not now imagine what circumstance 
had led her to pry into her daughter-in- 
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law’s life. When she knew, practically for 
certain, that which she had never more than 
vaguely suspected, she felt debased and de- 
graded by her knowledge, and the way she 
had come by it. The thing was so ugly and 
repellent that it haunted her. She could 
not sleep at night, and in the daytime was 
intolerably restless and distressed. 

Eventually Mr. Rivers wrote advising 
that Giles should be communicated with, 
and his views ascertained: 

“You might suggest to him that if he 
cares to wire us to proceed we can issue a 
writ at once and have affairs well in train 
before he returns. The best thing would 
be, of course, to serve them with a citation 
when they were together. But for such 
purpose we shall need your son’s direct in- 
structions. You will write to him, I pre- 
sume, by this mail.” 

“By this mail!” It was already Thurs- 
day, and the mail went on Friday. Be- 
dalia had twenty-four hours in which to tell 
her best-beloved how she had fulfilled his 
trust. She lay awake all Thursday night, 
and on Friday was as far as ever from know- 
ing how to word what she had to say. How 
would Giles feel when he heard that his wife 
had been unfaithful to him? And had she? 
The dreadful doubt intruded. Now she 
hated herself for what she had done. What 
if Giles should hate her too! Giles to 
look at her without love in his eyes, to re- 
proach or hate her! He had asked her to 
care for his wife, guard her. And this was 
how she had fulfilled his trust! 

She was in this mood, sitting at her writ- 
ing-table, a dozen letters to him begun and 
torn up, when the parlor-maid came to tell 
her that Mrs. Giles had called. The pen 
fell from her flaccid hand. 

“Mrs. Giles!” she repeated stupidly. 

“Yes, ma’am. I showed her into. the 
dining-room. Am I to say you are out?” 

So the servants guessed what was going on! 
Lady Hopcroft knew it instinctively, and 
that that was why Fisher was looking at her 
socuriously. Herson’s wife, Giles’s wife, and 
exposed to the curiosity of the servants! 

“Ask her to come up.” Then astonish- 
ingly, and she herself was astonished at 
having said it, she added, “And tell cook 
we may be two to lunch.” 

Clarice came in, rather too elaborately 
dressed for the morning, her cheeks too 
pink, and her lips too scarlet. Her air was 
somewhat reckless or defiant, and the first 
words she said were antagonistic. 
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craven fear, beneath the defiance; the painted lips were tremulous. “Are you writing to him about—about me?” the 
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neath the rouge Lady Hopcroft saw the girl was very pale, and that if her manner was defiant there was fear, a very 
girl asked. “I have not yet begun,” answered Lady Hopcroft. And then she added quickly, “Has anything happened? 
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“T see Fisher is still with you; she kept 
me in the hall while she found out whether 
you were at home! I suppose she thought 
you might not be at home to me.” 

“Tf so, she made a mistake. 
you were kept waiting.” 

Underneath the rouge Lady Hopcroft 
saw the girl was very pale, and that if her 
manner was defiant there was fear, a very 
craven fear, beneath the defiance; the 
painted lips were tremulous. She found 
herself sorry for her, curiously and incon- 
sistently sorry. 

A few amenities passed—they had not met 
for some time. Lady Hopcroft asked how 
Clarice had liked Dawlish and Clarice as- 
sumed a vague interest in Windermere. But 
it was surface talk and soon fell through. 

“Are you writing to Giles?’’ Clarice asked 
abruptly, when she had said that Dawlish 
was “‘awfully dull,” and been told in return 
that at Windermere it rained continuously. 

“Yes, it is mail day. I always write to 
him on Fridays.” 

“Are you writing to him about—about 
me?” 

“T have not yet begun.” And then she 
added quickly, ‘“‘Has anything happened?” 

Lady Hopcroft was conscious now of 
nothing but those trembling lips of Clarice’s, 
and that her eyes were suffused. She 
looked as if she had been crying for hours, 
crying all night. Lady Hopcroft’s heart 
contracted and then beat painfully and 
quickly. It was ever a tender heart, quite 
unfit for the burden she had laid upon it. 
This might have been her daughter, was to 
have been her daughter; a mere slip of a 
girl, and evidently in desperate trouble. It 
could not be true that she, Bedalia, was re- 
sponsible for it; she who, until now, had 
hurt no one, borne her own matrimonial 
troubles silently and bravely, and been re- 
warded by her wondrous son, the son who 
loved and trusted her. 

“That beast of a woman, Lady Dunne, 
has been having me watched!”’ Clarice an- 
swered, and then burst out crying. “She 
wants to get rid of her husband. She 
doesn’t care who she drags in or ruins!”’ 

“‘How—how awful!’ Lady Hopcroft said, 
with white lips. For the moment she al- 
most believed it was Lady Dunne who had 
set a watch upon them. 

“Isn’t it? It will kill Giles!” 

Oh, don’t say that!” 
Here’s his 


I’m sorry 


“Don’t say that. 
“See what he writes to me! 
last letter. 


You can read it.” 
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Lady Hopcroft put out a shaking hand for 
Giles’s letter to his wife: 


My own darling, how far away you seem, and 
yet near me, because I think of you, and miss you. 
I love you dearly and don’t know how I ever 
brought myself to leave you for so long. I hope 
you and my mother are getting on better. I like 
to think of you together, talking about me. It is 
good for a man to know that two women love him, 
think the world of him. It helps my loneliness 
here. I am sure the thought of me has brought 
you together. My mother is the sweetest and 
most generous of natures. You’ll have found it 
out by this time. 


Bedalia could not read any more; not 
just then. Clarice laughed, a miserable 
pretence of a laugh. 

“He didn’t. make a good guess about us, 
did he?” 

“At least you’ve come to me now,” Be- 
dalia said, almost mechanically. 

‘“‘T know I’ve made an awful fool of my- 
self. But I’ve been so miserable without 
Giles.”’ 

“You've missed him!” All at once her 
own missing him seemed intolerable, and 
the ache in her heart unbearable. 

“There’s never been a day or night I 
haven’t missed him! The loneliness has 
been awful. At Dawlish I didn’t seem to 
be able to bear it any longer, and I rushed 
back to town. I had to see people, go out 
and about, get through the time somehow. 
I don’t know what he’ll say when he hears 
this. Can’t you help or advise me? I’m 
in such desperate trouble. I shouldn’t 
have come to you if I could have thought of 
any one else,” she said naively. 

“How did you know you were being 
watched?”’—and then, flushed with shame, 
she added hurriedly ‘“‘“—that Lady Dunne 
was having you watched?” 

“Gerald caught the man. He’d been 
suspecting it, and last night he caught him. 
The man admitted he was being paid to 
watch us. Gerald offered him money, but 
he wouldn’t take it. Gerald said he knew 
his wife was up to some game because she’d 
been so amiable.” 

“What do you want me to do? 
I do anything?”’ 

“She’s an old friend of yours, he says. 
Can’t you see her? Get her to leave my 
name out. There are lots of others. You 
will help me, won’t you? If only Giles 
were here!” Through her tears there tore 
a little reminiscence of him. ‘He told me 
once that when he was little he always liked 
his broken toys best, and that you mended 
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them. He said you’d patch me up if I 
came to. grief. He knew how thoughtless 
I was. I have been a fool—I do feel broken 
——’’ a sob stopped her words. 

‘To mend his broken toys!” 

That was a mother’s work, not to throw 
them on the dust-heap. All at once Lady 
Hopcroft’s courage broke, and she found 
herself crying too, and the words burst out: 
“Only tell me that it isn’t true, that you 
haven’t been unfaithful to him!” 

“T haven’t, I’ve been a fool, but I 
haven’t been unfaithful to him. I swear it!”’ 

“You won’t see Sir Gerald any more?” 

“T never want to see him again. I don’t 
care a bit about him. I liked going out to 
dinner or supper.” 

“But now you'll be content to live 
quietly?” 

“T’ll do anything you like if you'll only 
get her to leave my name out.”’ Then she 
went swiftly to’ her mother-in-law, knelt 
at her feet. “Help me. I know I’ve 
been beastly to you, but I never will be 
again. I adore Giles. I’ve been jealous 
because Giles cared for you so much, and 
your opinion. I never thought you’d cry 
because I was in trouble. I thought you’d 
be glad, that you hated me because I wasn’t 
good enough for Giles.”’ 

“No, no, I don’t hate you!” 

“Or want to come between us?” 

“Or want to come between you. It is 
true I didn’t think you good enough for 
Giles. Nobody is good enough for my 
Giles. But now I’m going to write to him 
to tell him that you are staying with me, 
that we understand each other. You'll 
come back and stay with me, won’t you? 
You need have no fear of Lady Dunne then, 
or anybody; it will stop all the talk. You 
sha’n’t be lonely any more. Both of us have 
been lonely without him.”’ Clarice kissed 
her hand impulsively. 

It is difficult to say whether Fisher or 
Mr. Rivers was the more astonished; Fisher 
at receiving instructions to make ready 
Mrs. Giles’s room, or Mr. Rivers on hearing 
that no more was to be done in the case 
they were preparing so carefully of Hop- 
croft vs. Hopcroft and Dunne. But Lady 
Hopcroft herself, in the next few days, felt 
as if she had been under sentence of death 
and was suddenly reprieved, as if she had 
been poisoned and had now found the an- 
tidote, as if she had come through rough 
raging waters to a great calm. Some wo- 
men might be able to do these things, break 
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an only son’s cherished toy, put self- 
righteousness before the marriage service, 
justice before mercy; but not she. She 
saved herself as well as Clarice by her sudden 
impulsive change of mind. 

When Giles came back from the antip- 
odes he found them still together. 

“What did I tell you!” he said trium- 
phantly. “I knew you'd get on all right if 
I wasn’t there.” But he was too wise to sug- 
gest that the arrangement should be a perma- 
nent one. The impossible relationship re- 
mained the same, although with a maid of 
her own and many new clothes, a sense of 
gratitude and a real desire to show it, Clar- 
ice had become more like an ordinary girl, 
more human and almost reasonable. 

And Lady Hopcroft had other reward 
than Clarice’s improvement and her own 
quieted conscience. 

“Mother,” Giles, said to her one day, 
‘“‘T’ve never told you how grateful I was to 
you for shutting Lady Dunne’s mouth. 
Clarice has told me everything—how good 
you were, and that you never believed a 
word against her. After all, it is only his 
mother upon whom a fellow can really rely. 
I should never have got over it if her name 
had been mixed up with Dunne’s. You'll 
love having a grandchild, won’t you? We 
look to you to help us with it in every 
way. Neither Clarice nor I know anything 
about babies. She leans on you.” 


Hidden away among Lady Hopcroft’s 
papers, those papers she is always intending 
to destroy, is a large envelope bearing the 
superscription, ‘‘ The only secret I have ever 
kept from my son.” In it are all the letters 
from Messrs. Rivers & Co. and their amaz- 
ing bill of costs. 

When Clarice is particularly frivolous or 
extravagant—and the temperaments are still 
incompatible; when she rejects advice about 
the baby or worries Giles, Lady Hopcroft 
thinks of this envelope without remorse. At 
other times she is shaken by a terrible fear 
lest Giles or even Clarice should know that 
it was not Lady Dunne but herself who, 
metaphorically at least, listened at keyholes 
and tampered with correspondence. And 
then she loads them all with more gifts, 
and Giles has to remonstrate with her for 
her lavishness. He is a more affectionate 
son than ever, since he became a father. If 
he realizes that his mother is a better woman 
than his wife, he keeps the fact a secret 
from Clarice, allowing Bedalia to divine it. 
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Y youthful meditations owe 
some happy moments to Con- 
dillac’s famous statue which, 


when endowed with the sense 
of smell, inhales the scent of a rose and 
out of that single impression creates a 
whole world of ideas. My twenty-year- 
old mind, full of faith in syllogisms, loved 
to follow the deductive jugglery of the 
abbé-philosopher. I saw, or seemed to 
see, the statue take life in that action 
of the nostrils, acquiring attention, mem- 
ory, judgment, and all the psychological 
paraphernalia, even as still waters arouse 
and ripple at the impact of a grain of 
sand. I recovered from my illusion under 
the instruction of my abler master, the ; 
animal. The capricorn shall teach us that 
the problem is more obscure than the 
abbé led me to believe. 
When wedge and mallet are at work, 
preparing my provision of firewood under 
the gray sky that heralds winter, I have 
a favorite relaxation which creates a wel- 
come break in my daily output 
of prose. By my express orders, 
the woodman selects the oldest , 
and most 


The mallet drives home. ravage d 


the wedge bites. the wood ro] is 
splits. hat do its flanks trunks in his 
contain? Real treasures stac k H M y ' 


for my studies. Inthe dry ; : ° : 
and hollow parts groups tastes bring a 


of various insects have smile to his 
taken up their winter ? 
quarters; in the live parts lips; he won- 


bectle have wet up ther ders by what 
home whimsy I pre- 

fer wood that 

is worm-eaten, chirouna, as he 
calls it, to sound wood, which 
burns so much better. But I 
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have my views on the subject, and the 
worthy man submits to them. 

And now for our fun, O my fine oak- 
trunk seamed with scars, gashed with 
wounds whence trickle the brown drops 
smelling of the tan-yard. The mallet drives 
home, the wedge bites, the wood splits. 
What do your flanks contain? Real treas- 
ures for my studies! In the dry and hollow 
parts groups of various insects, capable of 
living through the bad season of the year, 
have taken up their winter quarters: in the 
low-roofed galleries—which some buprestis 
beetle has built—osmia bees, working their 
paste of masticated leaves, have piled their 
cells, one above the other; in the deserted 
chambers and vestibules, megachiles, leaf- 
cutting bees, have arranged their leafy jars; 
in the live wood, filled with juicy saps, the 
larve of the capricorn beetle (cerambyx 
miles), the chief author of the oak’s undoing, 
have set up their home. 

Strange creatures, of a verity, are these 
grubs, for insects of superior organization 
—bits of intestines crawling about! At 
this time of year, the middle of autumn, I 
meet sets of two different ages. The older 
are almost as thick as one’s finger; the 
others hardly attain the diameter of a pen- 
cil. I find, in addition, pupe more or less 
fully colored, perfect insects, with a dis- 
tended abdomen, ready to leave the trunk 
when the hot weather shall come again. 
Life inside the wood, therefore, lasts three 
years. How is this long period of solitude 
and captivity spent? In wandering lazily 
through the thickness of the oak, in making 
roads whose rubbish serves as food. The 
horse in Job swallows the ground, in a 
figure of speech; the capricorn’s grub liter- 
ally eats its way. With its carpenter’s 
gouge, a strong black mandible, short, de- 
void of notches, scooped into a sharp-edged 
spoon, it digs the opening of its tunnel. 
The piece cut out is a mouthful which, as it 
enters the stomach, yields its scanty juices 
and accumulates behind the worker in heaps 
of wormed wood. The refuse leaves room 
in front by passing through the worker. A 
labor at once of nutrition and of road-making, 
the path is devoured while constructed; it 
is blocked behind as it makes way ahead. 

For the harsh work of its two gouges, or 
curved chisels, the larva of the capricorn 
concentrates its muscular strength in the 
front of its body, which swells into a pestle- 
head. The part that toils and carves hard 
wood requires a robust structure; the 
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rest of the body, which has but to follow 
after, continues slim. The essential thing 
is that the implement of the jaws shall 
possess a solid support and a_ powerful 
motor. The grub strengthens its chisels with 
a stout, black, horny armor that surrounds 
the mouth, whereas, apart from its skull and 
its equipment of tools, it has a skin as fine 
as satin and as white as ivory. This dead 
white comes from a copious layer of grease, 
the presence of which the animal’s spare diet 
would not lead us to suspect. But it has 
nothing to do, at every hour of the day and 
night, but gnaw; so the quantity of wood 
that passes into its stomach makes up for 
the dearth of nourishing elements. 

The legs, consisting of three pieces, the 
first globular, the last sharp-pointed, are 
mere rudiments, vestiges. They are of no 
use whatever for walking; they do not even 
bear upon the supporting surface, being 
kept off it by the obesity of the chest. The 
organs of locomotion are something alto- 
gether different. The grub of the cetonia, 
or rose-chafer, with the aid of the hairs and 
the pad-like excrescences upon its spine, 
manages to reverse accepted usage, and 
wriggles along on its back. The capricorn- 
grub is even more ingenious: it moves at 
the same time on its back and belly; instead 
of the useless legs of the thorax, it has a 
walking-apparatus almost resembling feet, 
which appears, contrary to every rule, on 
the dorsal surface. 

The first seven segments of the abdo- 
men have, both above and below, a four- 
sided facet, bristling with rough protuber- 
ances. This the grub can either expand 
or contract, making it stick out or lie flat 
at will. The upper facets consis8t of two 
excrescences separated by the mid-dorsal 
line; the lower ones have not this divided 
appearance. These are the organs of loco- 
motion, the ambulacra. When the larva 
wishes to move forward, it expands its 
hinder ambulacra, those on the back as well 
as those on the belly, and contracts its 
front ones. Fixed to the side of the nar- 
row gallery by their ridges, the hind pads 
give the grub a purchase. The flattening 
of the forepads, by decreasing the diameter, 
allows it to slip forward and to take half a 
step. To complete the step the hind quar- 
ters have to be brought up the same dis- 
tance. With this object, the front pads 
fill out and provide support, while those 
behind shrink and leave free scope for their 
segments to contract. 
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With the double support of its back and 
belly, with alternate puffings and shrink- 
ings, the animal easily advances or retreats 
along its gallery, a sort of mold which the 
contents fill without a gap. But if the 
locomotory pads. grip. only. on one side, 
progress becomes impossible. When placed 
on the smooth wood of my table the animal 
wriggles slowly; it lengthens and shortens 
without advancing by a_hairbreadth. 
Laid on the surface of a piece of split oak, 
a rough, uneven surface, due to the gash 
made by the wedge, it twists and writhes, 
moves the front part of its body very slowly 
from left to right and right to left, lifts it 
a little, lowers it, and begins again. These 
are the most extensive movements made. 
The vestigial legs remain inert and abso- 
lutely useless. Then why are they there? 
It were better to lose them altogether, if it 
be true that crawling inside the oak has 
deprivea the animal of the good legs with 
which it started. The influence of environ- 
ment, so well-inspired in endowing the grub 
with ambulatory pads, becomes a mockery 
when it leaves it these ridiculous stumps. 
Can the structure, perchance, be obeying 
other rules than- those of environment? 

Though the useless legs, the germs of the 
future limbs, persist, there is no sign in the 
grub of the eyes wherewith the cerambyx 
will be richly gifted. The larva has not the 
least trace of organs of vision. What would 
it do with sight, in the murky thickness of a 
tree-trunk? Hearing is likewise absent. 
In the never-troubled silence of the oak’s 
inmost heart, the sense of hearing would be 
a non-sense. Where sounds are lacking, 
of what use is the faculty of discerning 
them? é 

In case there be any doubts, let us split 
lengthwise the grub’s abode. A half-tun- 
nel is left wherein we can watch the occu- 
pant’s doings. When left alone, it now 
gnaws the front of its gallery, now rests, 
fixed by its ambulacra to the two sides of 
the channel. I avail myself of these mo- 
ments of quiet to inquire into its power of 
perceiving sounds. The banging of hard 
bodies, the ring of metallic objects, the 
grating of a file upon a saw are tried in 
vain. Theanimal remainsimpassive. Not 
a wince, not a movement of the skin, no sign 
of awakened attention. I succeed no better 


when I scratch the wood close by with a 
hard point, to imitate the sound of some 
neighboring larva gnawing the intervening 
thickness. 


The indifference to my noisy 
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tricks could be no greater in a lifeless object. 
The animal is deaf. 

Can it smell? Everything tells us no. 
Scent is of assistance in the search for food. 
But the capricorn-grub need not go in quest 
of eatables: it feeds on its home, it lives 
on the wood that gives it shelter. Let us 
make an attempt or two, however. Ih a 
log of fresh cypress-wood I scoop a groove 
of the same diameter as that of the natural 
galleries, and I place the worm inside it. 
Cypress-wood is strongly scented; it pos- 
sesses in a high degree that resinous aroma 
which characterizes most of the pine family. 
Well, when laid in the odoriferous channel, 
the larva goes to the end, as far as it can 
go, and makes no further movement. Does 
not this placid quiescence point to the ab- 
sence of a sense of smell? The resinous 
flavor, so strange to a grub which has always 
lived in oak, ought to vex it, to trouble it; 
and the disagreeable impression ought to be 
revealed by a certain commotion, by cer- 
tain attempts to get away. But nothing of 
the kind happens; once the larva has found 
the right position in the groove, it does not 
stir. I do more; I set before it, at a very 
short distance, in its normal canal, a piece 
of camphor. Again no effect. Camphor 
is followed by naphthalin. Still nothing. 
After these fruitless endeavors, I do not 
think that I am going too far when I deny 
the creature a sense of smell. 

Taste is there, no doubt. But such taste! 
The food is without variety—oak, for three 
years at a stretch, and nothing else. What 
can the grub’s palate appreciate in this 
monotonous fare? The tannic relish of a 
fresh piece, oozing with sap, the uninterest- 
ing flavor of an over-dry piece, robbed of its 
natural condiment—these probably repre- 
sent the whole gustative scale. 

There remains touch, the far-spreading, 
passive sense common to all live flesh that 
quivers under the goad of pain. The sensi- 
tive schedule of the cerambyx-grub, there- 
fore, is limited to taste and touch, both 
exceedingly obtuse. This almost brings 
us to Condillac’s statue. The imaginary 
being of the philosopher had one sense only, 
that of smell, equal in delicacy to our own; 
the real being, the ravager of the oak, has 
two, inferior, even when put together, to 
the former, which so plainly perceived the 
scent of a rose and distinguished it so 
clearly from any other. The real case will 
bear comparison with the fictitious. 

What can be the psychology of a creature 
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possessing such a powerful diges- 
tive organism combined with 
such a feeble set of senses? 
A vain wish has often come 
to me in my dreams; it is to 
be able to think for a few 
minutes with the crude 
brain of my dog, to see 

the world with the 
faceted eyes of a gnat. 

How things would 
change in appearance! 
They would change much 
more if interpreted by the 
intellect of the grub. 
What have the lessons 

of touch and taste 
contributed to that 
rudimentary recep- 

tacle of impres- 

sions? Very little; 

almost nothing. 

The animal knows 

that the best bits 

possess an astrin- 

gent flavor; that 

the sides of a pas- 

sage not carefully 
planed are painful 

tothe skin. This 

is the utmost limit 

of its acquired wis- 

dom. In compari- 

son, the statue with 

the sensitive nostrils 

was a marvel of knowl- 

edge, a paragon too 
generously endowed by 
its inventor. It remem- 
bered, compared, judged, 
reasoned. Does the drowsy, 
digesting paunch remem- 
ber? Does it compare? 
Does it reason? I defined 
the capricorn-grub as a bit of an intestine 
that crawls about. The undeniable ac- 
curacy of this definition provides me with 
my answer: the grub has the aggregate of 
sense-impressions that a bit of an intestine 
may hope to have. 

And this nothing-at-all is capable of mar- 
velous acts of foresight; this belly, which 
knows hardly aught of the present, sees very 
clearly into the future. Let us take an 
illustration of this curious subject. For 
three years the larva wanders about in the 
thick of the trunk; it goes up, goes down, 
turns to this side and that; it leaves one 


the grub leaves the inside of the oak. 
outside, it stubbornly digs and gnaws to the very bark 


Urged by a presentiment that to us remains an unfathomable mystery. 


At the risk of its life from foes 


vein for another of better flavor, but with- 
out moving too far from the inner depths, 
where the temperature is milder, and greater 
safety reigns. A day is at hand, a danger- 
ous day for the recluse obliged to quit its 
excellent retreat and face the perils of the 
surface. Eating is not everything; we 
have to get out of this. The larva, so well 
equipped with tools and muscular strength, 
finds no difficulty in going where it pleases, 
by boring through the wood; but does the 
coming capricorn, whose short spell of life 
must be spent in the open air, possess the 
same advantages? Hatched inside the 
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trunk, will the long-horned animal be able 
to clear itself a way of escape? 

That is the difficulty which the worm 
solves by inspiration. Less versed in things 
of the future, despite my gleams of reason, 
I resort to experiment with a view to fath- 
oming the question. I begin by ascertain- 
ing that the capricorn, when it wishes to 
leave the trunk, is absolutely unable to 
make use of the tunnel wrought by the 
larva. This is a very long and very irregu- 
lar maze, blocked with great heaps of 
wormed wood. Its diameter decreases 
progressively from the final blind alley to 
the starting-point. The larva entered the 
timber as slim as a tiny bit of straw; it is 
today as thick as one’s finger. In its three 
years’ wanderings, it always dug its gallery 
according to the mold of its body. Evi- 
dently the road by which the larva en- 
tered and moved about cannot be the capri- 
corn’s exit-way; the latter’s immoderate 
antennz, its long legs, its inflexible armor- 
plates, would encounter an insuperable ob- 
stacle in the narrow, winding corridor, which 
would have to be cleared of its wormed 
wood, and moreover, greatly enlarged. It 
would be less fatiguing to attack the un- 
touched timber and dig straight ahead. 
Is the insect capable of doing so? We shall 
see. 

I make some chambers of suitable size 
in oak logs chopped in two; and each of my 
artificial cells receives a newly transformed 
cerambyx, such as my provisions of fire- 
wood supply when split by the wedge in 
October. The two pieces are then joined 
and kept together with a few bands of wire. 
June comes. I hear a scraping inside my 
billets. Will the capricorns come out or 
not? The delivery does not seem difficult; 
there is hardly three-quarters of an inch to 
pierce. But not one emerges. When all is 
silence, I open my apparatus. The cap- 
tives, from first to last, are dead. A vestige 
of sawdust, less than a pinch, represents all 
their work. 

I subject some others to less arduous 
tests. I enclose them in spacious reed 
stumps, equal in diameter to the natal 
cell. The obstacle to be pierced is the 
natural diaphragm, a slight and yielding 
partition. Some free themselves; others 
cannot. The less valiant succumb, stopped 
by the frail barrier. What would it be if 
they had to pass through a thickness of oak? 

We are now persuaded. Despite its stal- 
wart appearance, the capricorn is powerless 







to leave the tree-trunk unaided. It there- 
fore falls to the worm, to the wisdom of that 
bit of an intestine, to prepare the way. 
Urged by a presentiment that to us remains 
an unfathomable mystery, the cerambyx- 
grub leaves the inside of the oak, its peace- 
ful retreat, its unassailable stronghold, to 
wriggle toward the outside, where lives the 
foe, the woodpecker, who may gobble up 
the succulent little sausage. At the risk 
of its life, it stubbornly digs and gnaws to 
the very bark, of which it leaves no more 
intact than the thinnest film, a slender 
screen. Sometimes, even, the rash one 
opens the window wide. 

This is the capricorn’s doorway. The 
insect will have but to file the screen a little 
with its mandibles, to bump against it with 
its forehead, in order to bring it down; it 
will even have nothing to do when the win- 
dow is free, as often happens. The unskilled 
carpenter, burdened with his extravagant 
head-dress, will emerge from the darkness 
through this opening when the summer 
heats arrive. 

After the cares for the future come the 
cares for the present. The'larva, which has 
just opened the aperture of escape, retreats 
some distance down its gallery, and in 
the side of the exit-way digs itself a trans- 
formation-chamber more sumptuously fur- 
nished and barricaded than any other that I 
have ever seen. It is a roomy niche, shaped 
like a flattened ellipsoid, some three to four 
inches long. The two axes of the cross- 
section vary; the horizontal measures about 
an inch, the vertical perhaps half as much. 
This greater dimension of the cell, where 
the thickness of the perfect insect is con- 
cerned, leaves a certain scope for the action 
of its legs when the time comes for forcing 
the barricade. 

The latter, a door which the larva builds 
to exclude the dangers from without, is 
two- and even threefold. On the outside, 
it is a stack of woody refuse, of particles of 
chopped timber; inside, a mineral hatch, a 
concave cover, all in one piece, of a chalky 
white. Often, though not always, there is 
added to these two layers an inner casing 
of shavings. Behind this compound door 
the larva makes its arrangements for the 
metamorphosis. The sides of the chamber 
are rasped, thus providing a sort of down 
formed of raveled woody fibers, broken into 
minute shreds. The velvety matter, as and 
when obtained, is applied to the wall in a 
continuous felt. The chamber is _ thus 
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padded throughout with a fine swan’s-down, of the ammonium urate; it purges it 

a delicate precaution taken by the rough of all foreign bodies, when the 

worm on behalf of the tender pupa. larval period comes to an end. 

Let us hark back to the most curious and holds it in reserve until 

part of the furnishing, the mineral hatch or the time comes to 

inner door of the entrance. It is an ellipti- disgorge it. This 

cal skull-cap, white and hard as chalk, free stone-factory 

smooth within and knotted without, re- causes me no as- 

sembling more or less closely an acorn-cup. tonishment; when 

The knots show tha* the matter is supplied the manufacturer 

in small, pasty .nouthfuls, solidifying undergoes the 

outside in slight projections, and’ polished change, it serves 

on the inside surface, which is within for various chemi- 

the worm’s reach. What can be the calworks. Certain 

nature of that singular lid whereof the  oil-beetles, such as 

cerambyx furnishes me with the first speci- the sitaris, locate 

men? It is as hard and brittle as a flake in it the urate of 

of limestone. It can be dissolved cold in ammonia, the ref- 

nitric acid, discharging little gaseous bub- use of the trans- 

bles. The process of solution isa slow one, formed organism; 

for it requires several hours to dissolve 

a tiny fragment. -But at length everything 

is dissolved, except a few yellowish flecks 

which appear to be of an organic nature. 

As a matter of fact, a piece of the lid, when 

subjected to heat, blackens, which proves 

the presence of an organic glue cementing 

the mineral matter. The solution be- 

comes muddy if oxalate of ammonia wor 

be added, and deposits a copious | 

white precipitate. These signs in- / 

dicate calcium carbonate. I look 

for urate of ammonia, that con- 

stantly recurring product of the 

various stages of the metamorphoses. 

It is not there; nor do I find the least 

trace of murexid. The lid, therefore, 

is composed solely of carbonate of lime 

and of an organic cement, no doubt 

of an albuminous character, which At the end of spring 
the capricorn, now in 


gives consistency to the chalky possession of its full 
paste ‘ 7 strength, dreams of 


‘ the joys of the sun, of - 
Had circumstances served me _ festivals of light. It é 
. e wants to get out Be- 
better, I should have tried to dis- cause of _ Peewr we AN 
‘Over 1 eS ‘ f that “bit SS 
cover in which of the worm’s or- Sistastiear the 
gans the stonv deposit dwells. I grub, it finds the 
. ™ : o, 2! clearing of the pas- 
am, however, convinced; it is the  sayeway an easy task. 
ac . sin ar : dit i tside, 
stoma h, the chylific ventricle, that  f"long por boomy 
supplies the chalk. It keeps it quiver with 
. ° - * excitement 
separated from the food, either as 


original matter or as a derivative 
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the digger-wasps use it to manufacture the 
shellac wherewith the silk of the cocoon is 
varnished. Further investigations will only 
swell the aggregate of the products of this 
obliging organ. 

When the exit-way is prepared and the 
cell upholstered in velvet and closed with a 
threefold barricade, the industrious worm 
has concluded its task. It lays aside its 
tools, sheds its skin, and becomes a nymph, 
a pupa, weakness personified, in swaddling 
clothes, on a soft couch. The head is 
always turned toward the door. This is 
a trifling detail in appearance, but it is 
everything in reality. To lie this way or 
that in the long cell is a matter of great 
indifference to the worm, which is very 
supple, turning easily in its narrow lodging 
and adopting whatever position it pleases. 
The coming capricorn will not enjoy the 
same privileges. Stiffly girt in its horn 
cuirass, it will not be able to.turn from end 
to end; it will not even be capable of bend- 
ing, if some sudden wind should make the 
passage difficult. The capricorn must ab- 
solutely find the door in front of it, lest it 
perish in the casket. Should the grub forget 
this little formality, should it lie down to its 
nymphal sleep with its head at the back 
of the cell, the capricorn is infallibly lost, and 
its cradle becomes a hopeless dungeon. 

But there is no fear of this, for the 
knowledge of that bit of an intestine is too 
sound in things of the future for the grub 
to neglect the formality of keeping its head 
tothe door. At the end of spring the capri- 
corn, now in possession of its full strength, 
dreams of the joys of the sun, of festivals of 
light. It wants to get out. What does it 
find before it? A heap of filings easily dis- 
persed with its claws; next, a stone lid which 
need not even be broken into fragments—it 
comes undone in one piece and is removed 
from its frame with a few pushes of the fore- 
head, a few tugs of the claws. In fact, I 


The next essay by J. Henri Fabre, entitled ‘‘The Hairy Sand- Wasp,’’ will appear in an early issue. 
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find the lid intact on the threshold of the 
abandoned cells. Last comes a second mass 
of woody remnants, as easy to disperse as 
the first. The road is now free; the cer- 
ambyx has but to follow the spacious vesti- 
bule, which will lead it, without the possi- 
bility of mistake, to the exit. Should the 
window not be open, all that it has to do is 
gnaw through a thin screen, an easy task, 
and it is outside, its ng antenne aquiver 
with excitement. 

What have we learned from it? Nothing, 
from it; much from its grub. This grub, 
so poor in sensory organs, gives us no little 
food for reflection with its prescience. It 
knows that the coming beetle will not be 
able to cut a road through the oak, and it 
bethinks itself of opening the path at its own 
risk and peril. It knows that the ceram- 
byx, in its stiff armor, will never be able to 
turn and make for the orifice of the cell; and 
it takes care to fall into its nymphal sleep 
with its head to the door. It knows how 
soft the pupa’s flesh will be, and upholsters 
the bedroom with velvet. It knows that 
the enemy is likely to break in during the 
slow work of the transformation, and, to set 
a bulwark against such attacks, it stores a 
calcium pap inside its stomach. It knows 
the future with a clear vision, or, to be ac- 
curate, behaves as though it knew it. 
Whence did it derive the motives of its 
actions? Certainly not from the experi- 
ence of the senses. What does it know of 
the outside world? Let us repeat, as much 
as a bit of an intestine can know. And 
this senseless creature astounds us! 

I regret that the clever logician, instead of 
conceiving a statue smelling a rose, did not 
imagine it gifted with some instinct. How 
quickly he would have recognized that, quite 
apart from sense-impressions, the animal, 
including man, possesses certain psycho- 
logical resources, certain inspirations that 
are innate and not acquired. 
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R. JOSEPH REDHORN, the 

Fairport painter, lay back in 

his shabby easy chair, his eyes 

half-closed, his left palm pressed 
upon his thinly covered scalp. His long, 
sad nose looked even longer and sadder, 
his mustache drooped more despondently 
than usual. At brief intervals he heaved 
a hopeless sigh. 

On the opposite side of the cosy but 
untidy hearth sat his apprentice, Willie 
McWattie, whom he had invited that 
evening to tea and a game of draughts. 
Strangely enough, the restless, fun-loving 
boy had of late become quite a devotee of 
the sober game—much to his employer’s 
gratification. Yet tonight, though the 
meal was over half an hour ago, Mr. Red- 
horn seemed to have forgotten all about 
draughts. During tea he had glanced at 
the evening paper, groaned, ceased eating, 
and relapsed into a silence that had re- 
mained almost unbroken until now. Willie 
was not altogether unaccustomed to his 
employer’s fits of moodiness—indeed, they 
had been fairly frequent during the past 
two months—but the prolongation of the 
present spell was becoming too much for 
his patience. He shuffled his feet softly, 
cleared his throat, and remarked, “It’s 
gettin’ near the New Year.” 

The clock on the wall ticked a dozen 
times ere Mr. Redhorn signified that he 
had heard. 

“Ay,” he breathed heavily. “As ye 
say, Wullie, it’s comin’ near the New Year 
—a season 0’ gloomy reflections an’ dire 


forebodin’s. Ay!” His hand slid down 
and rested on his nose, covering his eyes. 

There was a pause, and then Willie in- 
quired sympathetically, “Is’t the chil- 
blains or the dyspeepsia, Maister Ridhorn?”’ 

“Baith,” was the curt reply. “But ye 
needna think they’re the cause o’ the re- 
flections an’ forebodin’s. Ma_ pheesica] 
afflictions are ill to bear, laddie,’”’ the 
painter continued in something like his 
own kindly voice, “but they’re naething 
to the mental species, or variety, that I’ve 
got to endure—chiefly through ma ain 
foolishness,” he added with a groan. 

“But what’s up?” the boy asked with 
some anxiety. 

Mr. Redhorn uncovered his face. He 
smiled with exceeding bitterness. ‘“‘It’s 
no’ so much what’s up as what’s doon,” 
he said, and allowed his apprentice to look 
blank for fifteen seconds or so. “Maybe,” 
he resumed, “‘I betrayed ma emotion in the 
midst 0’ ma tea the nicht. Did ye notice 
onything, Wullie—when I was _ lookin’ 
at the paper?”’ 

“Ay; ye grunted as if something was 
hurtin’ ye. But I thought it wud jist be 
the chilblains on yer toes.” 

“Weel, ve thought wrang,” said Mr. 
Redhorn, with asperity. “I’ve a guid 
mind to keep ma trouble to masel’, but 
they say confession’s guid for the soul——” 

“Ha’e ye got them on yer sole, for- 
bye?” 

“Haud ye tongue, laddie! I’m no’ 
referrin’ to chilblains at a’. I tell’t ye ma 
affliction was mental. Ma emotion on 
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lookin’ at the paper the nicht was due 
to the fac’ that Jingoes is doon anither 
eighteenpence. Of course that statement 
conveys naething whatever to you.” 

“T’m sure I dinna ken what ye’re gas— 
speakin’ aboot,” said Willie a little irri- 
tably. ‘Ha’ ye been bettin’ on horses?” 

“What!” Mr. Redhorn sat up. 

“Weel,” said Willie, abashed, ‘that’s 
what they’re sayin’ aboot ye in Fairport.” 

“Wha’s sayin’ it? Wha dares to say 
that aboot me?” 

“Danks, the fishmonger, an’—-an’ every- 
body.” 

Mr. Redhorn gasped. ‘An’ dae you 
think I’m bettin’ on horses, Wullie Mc- 
Wattie? I’m sure I’ve tell’t ye a score 
o’ times that I wud as sune put masel’ as 
ma siller on a horse!” 

““Ay, but ye see—ye see, ye buy a paper 
every nicht. Ye’ve been buyin’ a paper 
every nicht for a while back.” 

Mr. Redhorn recoiled; he smote his 
forehead. ‘‘This,’ he groaned, “this is 
redistribution—I mean, retribution! Ma 
character forbye ma money is gone—com- 
pletely went!” 

“But if ye ha’na been bettin’ on horses, 
Maister Ridhorn,” said the boy, “I’ll sure 
let Danks an’ the rest ken they’re tellin’ 
falsehoods. An’ even if ye had been tryin’ 
yer luck, I wud sune let them see——”’ 

“Whisht, laddie—I ken ye’re loyal, 
but——" 

“T’ll gang noo an’ tell Danks 

“Na! na!” the painter cried hastily. 
“Let well alone—nae matter hoo bad it is. 
In this case the truth isna muckle better 
nor what they imagine aboot me. Hoo 
am I to explain it to ye?” Mr. Redhorn 
rubbed his nose, as was his habit when at 
a loss. 

“What’s Jingoes, onyway?” Willie in- 
quired. 

“Jingoes,” the painter replied sadly, 
‘“‘is ile—at least, it’s an ile company, 
leemited. I’m no’ sure where it gets the 
ile—if ony; but I’ve got fifty shares in it 
that cost me fifty pound odds. That’s 
Jingoes!”’ 

“Aw,” murmured Willie, apparently 
not deeply impressed. 

Mr. Redhorn looked disappointed. ‘I 
suppose ye dinna ken what a share is— 
an’ I hope, for yer ain sake, ye never will,” 
he said. ‘But seein’ I’ve been suspected 
o’ bettin’ on horses, it’s up to me, as the 
French says—in their ain tongue of course 
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—to inform ye o’ the true state o’ affairs. 
D’ye see?” 

“Ay, I see,” Willie answered dubiously. 
‘“‘But aré ye no’ for a gemm at the draughts 
the nicht, Maister Ridhorn?”’ 

“The draughts’ll ha’e to wait. But of 
course, if ye dinna want to hear the truth— 
if ye’re no’ interested in ma woe——” 

“Ay; I want to hear aboot it,” said 
Willie, with forced eagerness. 

“Aweel, I’ll unbosom masel’, as_ it 
were... . Noo, pay attention! If ye 
dinna aye understan’ what I’m savin’, pre- 
serve yer queries till I’ve concluded ma 
remarks. In the first place—weel, I wud 
maybe be the better o’ a dose o’ the Elixir.” 
Having risen and helped himself from the 
physic bottle on the mantelpiece, he resumed 
his seat with a very wry face. 

“Tn the first place, Wullie——” 

““Ve’re at the second place noo.” 

“T’m what?” 

“The Elixir, as ye ca’ it, was in the first 
place, was’t no’?” 

“Tits, laddie! The Elixir was merely 
an aside, as they say in the plays. In the 
first place, I’m prepared to sweer that 
previous to the present I never bought a 
share in ony concern—I’m prepared to tak’ 
ma solemn oath——’’ 

“T believe ye.” 

“Tt isna necessary to interrup’ me. I 
was aboot to say—in ony concern excep’ 
a burial society that gaed bankrupt shortly 
after obtainin’ ma cash. Ye micht think 
that wud be a lesson to me, but it wasna.” 
Mr. Redhorn heaved a heavy sigh and 
smoothed his sparse hair. ‘The years 
passed by, an’ on the first Seturday in 
October o’ this rotten year I paid ma 
quarterly veesit to Glesca. As is ma 
custom, I ca’d on McCorkindale, the ile an’ 
color merchant, to pay ma account an’ 
to complain o’ the scandalous prices he 
had been chargin’ me for linseed. His sole 
excuse was that ile was high, an’ still risin’. 
Then he changed the subjec’, as was may- 
be nateral, an’ we had some conversation 
quite irrelevant to the pentin’ tred, and 
consumed a ceegarette apiece. I was for 
makin’ ma exit, so to speak, when he gi’es 
a bit laugh an’ says, says he, ‘Ridhorn, 
dae ye never try a flutter?’ I thought 
he was for takin’ a rise oot o’ me, an’ I 
retorted in these words, ‘McCorkindale, 
dae I look like a man that wud risk his 
neck on an airyplane?’” 

“Ve had him there,’ observed Willie, 









J. J. 
who was getting tired of saying 
nothing. 

“Weel, I thought I had, but I hadna. 
It appeared that I had misconstrued 
him. Accordin’ to Maister McCor- 
kindale, the word ‘flutter’ means a 
speculation—which is just aboot as 
safe a gemm as the thing I thought 
it was. Then it further appeared that 
ile shares was boomin’, as they say, 
on the stock exchange, an’ was likely 
to conteenue the performance for an- 
ither five year or so. Then Maister 
McCorkindale tell’t me a lang story 
aboot Jingoe shares bein’ the best on 
the market. They hadna commenced 
boomin’ then, but they was expected 
to commence at ony moment. ‘Buy 
Jingoes,’ says he, ‘an ye’ll never regret 
it!’ ‘By Jingo,’ says I, ‘I’ll eat ma 
hat first!’” 

“Weel, ye had him that time, ony- 
way,” remarked the apprentice, check- 
ing a yawn. 

Mr. Redhorn shook his head. “Wud 
ye believe me, Wullie, the man per- 
suaded me agin ma better judgment! 
It took time, but he done it! The 
next I know was him introducin’ me 
to a stockbroker, a weel-set-up young 
man wi’ a pleasin’ smile, an’ lovely 
collar an’ cuffs, an’ a scent o’ breath- 
perfumers at a penny per ounce, an’ 
a gorgeously app’inted office. He 
stood me a ceegarette wi’ a gold end to 


“If—if ye dinna let 
me in, I'll bide here 


a nicht—an it's 
freezin’ hard.” At 
that Mr. Redhorn 
rose. “Ist impor- 
tant, laddie?"” “Ay 


—terrible!" 


it, an’ was extremely affable. He 
kenned a’ aboot Fairport, for he had 
once passed it in his yacht, three year 
back. An’ so we cam’ to business.-— 
Wullie, there’s a bottle o’ leemonade 
in the press. Help yersel’!”’ 


“Thank ye,” said Willie, obeying with 
alacrity. “An’ what happened then, 
Maister Ridhorn?” 

“The worst!” sighed the painter. “It 
appeared that Jingoes was then stan’in’ 
aboot par—par bein’ the price a share’s 
supposed to be worth, bar accidents, which 
is frequent. In this case par was a pound 
sterlin’. The upshot was that I said I 
wud buy fifty. At that the stockbroker 
says to the telephone, ‘Buy fifty Jingoes.’ 
... Am it done it! Fifty Jingoes at 
twinty shillin’s an’ fowerpence-ha’penny 
per Jingoe! I was gettin’ oot a check 
when the stockbroker said it wasna neces- 
sary, an’ McCorkingale said I didna need 
to pay enything unless Jingoes gaed doon 


—fancy him sayin’ that, after assurin’ me 
they was gaun up! But I wasna gaun in 
for ony hanky-panky, an’ I drew the check, 


an’ got a receipt, an’ cam’ awa’. Mind 
ye, I was neither vexed nor ashamed at 
the time. I was puffed up wi’ importance 
an’ cupeedity; an’ if there hadna been a 
run for the train I wud ha’e bought masel’ 
a new necktie.” Mr. Redhorn paused. 
“Was that the end?” inquired Willie, 
resuming his seat, glass in hand. 
“The end? Ye mean. thebeginnin’!” 
“But what did ye git for yer money?” 
“4 month rolled on,” said the painter 
heavily, “‘an’ then I got what they ca’ed 
a share certeeficate. I confess it was a 
work o’ art, beautifully printed on the sort 
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o’ paper ye buy butter in. I'll maybe let 
ye see it some day. Meantime I canna 
endure the sight o’ it. Ever since I bought 
the shares they’ve been ablow par—an’ 
so ha’e I. An’ noo they’re doon to fifteen 
shillin’s an’ ninepence, or thereabouts. If 
I was sellin’ them noo I wud drap twelve 
pound ten. But if I dinna sell them I'll 
maybe lose ma fifty pound. On the ither 
han’, McCorkindale says their time’s com- 
in’, an’ if I haud on, I'll mak’ a hunner 
pound profit. My! it’s an awfu’ quandary 
to be in, laddie! I canna sleep at nicht 
for thinkin’ o’ ’t. Chilblains an’ dys- 
peepsia are naething to shares.... If 
I could jist get back the money I paid 
for them!”’ 

“Tf I was you,” said Willie, ‘who had 
gained but the vaguest notion of what his 
employer had been talking about, “I wud 
ha’e a try for the hunner pound.” 

“Tf I made a hunner pound,” said the 
painter, “I wud never again be able to 
look ma conscience in the face. For, ye 
see, I’ve aye been doon on gamblin’ in ony 
shape or form. An’ if that wudna be 
gamblin’, I dinna ken what gamblin’ is.” 

“‘But what did ye buy the Jingoes for?” 

“Weel, to tell ye the honest truth, Wullie 
—for it’s nae excuse to say I lost ma heid— 
I thought if I could mak’ twinty pound 
off the Jingoes, it wud pay for the bad 
debt that a certain gentleman let me in for 
at the beginnin’ o’ the year. Moreover, 
it’s been a rotten bad year, takin’ it a’ 
’roun’; naething but petty jobs, an’ no’ 
enough o’ them. Tred’s been poorer than 
I can mind. But I shouldna ha’e let 
masel’ be tempted; an’ if I lose ma money 
noo, it’ll be neither mair nor less than just 
retribution.” 

Willie paused in the act of raising the 
tumbler to his lips. ‘I wud like fine to 
see ye mak’ a hunner pound, Maister 
Ridhorn,”’ he said. 

Mr. Redhorn put up his hand. ‘ Whist, 
laddie! Forget what I’ve tell’t ye. I 
had to tell somebody, an’ it seemed there 
was naebody but you.... Fetch the 
draughts.” 


II 


WHETHER or not Mr. Redhorn’s confes- 
sion benefited his soul, it did not appear to 
have any improving effect on his spirits. 
As the days passed he became more melan- 
choly, more irritable, and, what chiefly 
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disturbed the mind of his apprentice, more 
given to long fits of silence. Hitherto his 
afflictions—mental or “pheesical”—had by 
no means rendered him mute; on the con- 
trary, he had been ever ready to discuss 
them, and not without a certain dry humor, 
which Willie rather enjoyed, though he 
did not always catch the full significance 
thereof. At all events, the boy preferred 
any conversation to none, and the day’s 
work in company with his elderly employer 
became a dull business. . Only once did he 
venture to refer to Jingoes, and then Mr. 
Redhorn cut him short, requesting him to 
forget forthwith that. such things existed 
in this unhappy world, or words to that 
effect. And there were no more invitations 
to tea or a game of draughts. It is to the 


‘credit of Willie McWattie that he nourished 


no resentment. Youth does not, as a rule, 
dwell upon the memories of past benefits, 
and it is highly doubtful whether Willie 
gave a minute’s reflection to the many kind- 
nesses, numerous pardons, and all the 
patient treatment received of his master 
during his apprenticeship. But he did 
feel sorry for his master, and was ready to 
champion the latter’s name and fame 
against the whole of Fairport, if necessary. 

As for Mr. Redhorn’s depression, it was 
far from being entirely due to the depres- 
sion in Jingoes. To lose money was as 
little agreeable to the painter as it is to 
most men, but to lose reputation was a 
still more serious calamity. The thought 
of his neighbors regarding him as a “‘sports- 
man” rankled horribly. He might just 
as well, he acknowledged bitterly to him- 
self, have put his money on horses; he 
deserved the worst his neighbors could 
say of him. Moreover, he was plagued 
by a suspicion that he had been “done”— 
or “diddled,” as he would have expressed 
it; and perhaps it was this that accounted 
for his irritability, for hitherto he had rather 
flattered himself on his discretion in matters 
of finance. 

But the most depressing thoughts of all 
had to do with his apprentice. He wished 
most fervently that he had never confided 
in Willie—not that he dreaded betrayal of 
his secret, but simply because he was quite 
sure that Willie must despise him for a 
fool and a hypocrite. For while Joseph 
Redhorn desired to stand well in the eyes 
of the public—/. e., the inhabitants of the 
village and its vicinity—he prized above 
all things the respect and regard of.his ap- 





“It's no’ worth yer while lookin’ at it,” said Willie, crestfallen. “I mind fine what it says aboot Jingoes. 
It says Jingoes was strong at three-ha pence. I marked it wi a pencil.” He held out the paper. It 
was snatched from his fingers. “What! Strong!” cried Mr. Redhorn. His eyes found the 
place. “Criftens! Here, laddie! Quick! I canna see proper. What figures is these?” 
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prentice. And during these dismal days 
he got into the way of stealing furtive, 
wistful glances at the boy’s face, compress- 
ing his lips and shaking his head, and telling 
himself that Willie was now “ workin’ for 
wages an’ naething else.” 

He stopped purchasing the evening 
paper—and almost immediately, thanks to 
Mr. Danks, the fishmonger, and his cronies, 
Fairport was browsing on rumors of varied 
plausibility, but all to the effect that Red- 
horn, the painter, had “burst hissel’ on 
horses” and was on the verge of financial 
ruin. Needless to say, the gossip reached 
Willie’s ears; indeed, a youthful acquaint- 
ance went so far as to warn Willie that he 
might soon be “out of a job.” Willie’s 
indignation was great, yet not equal to 
his anxiety on his master’s account. The 
punch which the youthful acquaintance 
promptly received upon his nose was but 
half-hearted, and the fight that followed 
was perfunctory so far as Willie was con- 
cerned; he merely defended himself until 
his opponent was tired out, and then went 
off to bathe a cut lip. 

“But what was it aboot?” Mr. Red- 
horn inquired that afternoon, speaking for 
almost the first time that day. 

“‘Naething,” the boy replied, more curtly 
than he intended. 

There was a pause ere Mr. Redhorn said 
sadly: “Ye ken I dinna like ye fightin’, 
Wullie. ... But I suppose it’s no’ ma 
place to interfere wi’ ye in ony way.” 


For the better part of a week Mr. Red- 
horn did without a newspaper. He pur- 
chased a supply of penny novelettes. For 
many years—until his introduction to 
Jingoes—he had spent his lonely evenings 
in the perusal of such works. But now the 
heroines had lost their charm, the villains 
their thrill. For four nights he persevered 
with the pleasure that had become a task. 
On the fifth evening, in a storm of wind 
and rain, he set out for Kilmabeg, the next 
village, about three miles distant. He 
arrived there to find the shop of the only 
news-agent locked up and shuttered. He 
came home drenched to the skin. 

Mr. Redhorn was wont to describe a 
cold in the head as “‘the supreme acme 0’ 
meesery.” In his case it was certainly 
always a serious affair. Within twenty- 
four hours he was prostrated. He sent 
word to his apprentice bidding him enjoy 
three idle days, and himself prepared for 


strict seclusion from his fellow creatures 
for a like period. Huddled in his chair 
in front of the fire, the unhappy man 
denied himself to all comers, including Mr. 
Danks, who, it is to be feared, called less 
out of sympathy than curiosity. 

The refusal of admittance roused the 
fishmonger’s worst suspicions, and within 
an hour Fairport was whispering that Red- 
horn, the painter, was already bankrupt 
and merely feigning illness because he was 
ashamed to appear. 

And it happened to be Christmas Eve. 


If 


A DISCREET tapping at the door. 

Mr. Redhorn moved impatiently in his 
chair, but did not answer. 

The tapping was repeated several times. 

“Wha’s there?’’ the invalid at last 
demanded crossly. 

“Me.” 

“Wullie?” 

“Ay.” 

- “Aweel, I canna let ye in the nicht.” 

A pause. 

‘Please let me in, Maistet Ridhorn.”’ 

“What dae ye want?” 

“T—I’ve a message for ye.”’ 

“T canna attend to business the noo.”’ 

“Tt’s no’ business. Please let me in.” 

“Come the morn, Wullie. I’m_ no’ 
fit to speak to ye the nicht—I’m no’ fit for 
human consumption.” 

“ Maister Ridhorn.” 

“Weel, what is’t?”’ 

“Tf—if ye dinna let me in, I'll bide here 
a’ nicht—an’ it’s freezin’ hard.” 

At that Mr. Redhorn rose. “Is’t im- 
portant, laddie?” 

“ Ay—terrible!” 

Mr. Redhorn opened the door. “Come 
in—quick.’’ He sneezed violently. ‘Are 
ye no’ feart ye’ll get the cauld frae me?” 

“Na. ... Ma mither was bakin’, an 
she sent ye some treacle scones.” The 
boy laid a parcel on the table. His eyes 
avoided his employer. Perhaps he did not 
want to laugh. Mr. Redhorn, muffled in 
an old overcoat and shawl, with a red 
woolen nightcap on his head, was a gro- 
tesque enough object. Perhaps-—- 

“T’m greatly obleeged to yer mither,” 
said the painter gently. ‘What way did 
ye no’ say it was a message frae her?” 

“Tt wasna the only message,” replied 
Willie, his eyes on the floor. 





“Fivean thirty shill'n’s,” 
muttered the man, stand= 

ing by the sea-wall in the 

silence and privacy of the night, 
“an' it was a he had! God, but 


it's a fortune!” 


‘“‘Aweel, ye best sit doon,” Mr. Redhorn 


said, pointing to a chair. “Ye’ll excuse 
ma present condeetion o’ meesery. I’m 
sorry I’ve nae leemonade on the premises 
—an’ it’s Christmas time, so it is!” He 
sighed, and dropped into the old easy chair. 
“Draw yer chair to the fire.” 

Willie did so, still avoiding his host’s 
glances. 

‘““Hoo’s yer cauld?” he inquired. 

“It'll be worse afore it’s better. 
it’s only yin o’ ma troubles.” 

“Ye'll be feelin’ yer chilblains?” 

“Ay. On the whole, laddie, I’m 
feelin’ ripe for the tomb. An’—an’ ma 
heart’s as heavy as ma heid. But ye 
said ye had a message. Wha ‘frae?” 

The boy reddened. ‘Me,’ he said at 
last, looking desperately uncomfortable. 

“Vou?” 

“Ay.” 

The painter seemed to shrink in his 
chair. ‘“Ha’e ye—ha’e ye come to tell me 
ye want to leave me?” he asked huskily. 


But 
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“Leave ye!” cried the boy. 
“Leave ma employment. Ye’re 
no’ bound to me in ony way—— 
“T dinna ken what ye’re talkin’ 
aboot,” said Willie, regarding his 
host for the first time. Then— 
“Dae ye want me to leave?” he 
cried in great anxiety. 

“Na, na, laddie,” Mr. Red- 
horn replied hurriedly, turning 
away to conceal his relief. “I 
merely meant.... Weel, I'll 
say nae mair aboot it.” He 
smiled feebly. ‘I’m afraid I’ve 
been broodin’ in solitude till I 

ha’e got stupid notions in ma heid. 

But I’m ready noo to hear yer 

message.” 

Once more the boy became ill at ease. 

‘*Maister Ridhorn,”’ after a little. 

“Ay, Wullie, I’m listenin’,” said the 
painter encouragingly. “Speak up, 
laddie.”’ 

Willie wet his lips. “I—I bought a 
paper the nicht,” he said in a low voice. 
‘“‘An’ I seen yer Jingoes priced at three- 
ha’pence. I—I was vexed for ye.” He 
did not mention what a puzzle the finan- 
cial columns had been to him. “TI hope 
ye’re no’ offended wi’ me for buyin’ the 
, paper,” he went on, his courage failing 
at the silence of the other. ‘“I—I was 
kin’o’anxiousforye. I’ve got five 
“Three-ha’pence!” gasped Mr. Red- 
horn. ‘‘Aweel”—bitterly—‘“‘it’s as much 
as I deserved.” 

Willie looked up. ‘Did ye no’ ken?” 

“T ha’ena seen a paper for near a week. 

Three-ha’pence! Man, but that’s 
deplorable!” 

‘““M—Maister Ridhorn.”’ 
down again. 

“Ay?” 

The words came with a rush. “I’ve 
got five an’ thirty shillin’s in the savin’s 
bank, an’ ye’re awfu’ welcome.” 

It was a sight to see the red fly to the 
man’s face. “Oh, Wullie!” he whispered; 
and again, “Oh, Wullie, Wullie!... A 
cauld in the heid aye mak’s ma eyes that 
watery.” 

“YVe'll tak’ it?” the boy cried eagerly. 
“Tt’s no’ much, but——” 

“Tt’s a’ ye’ve got, laddie, an’ ye offer it 
to me! Weel, it’ll tak’ a lot o’ affliction 
to mak’ me forget this! Thank ye, laddie, 
thank ye. But thank the Lord also, I 
dinna need yer bit honest savin’s.”’ 


Willie looked 
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“Ve dinna need it?” Willie was plainly 
dismayed. ‘Are ye—are ye no’—ruined?” 

“Wha said I was ruined?” exclaimed 
the painter. ‘Oh, it’s no’ as bad as that, 
an’’’—a soft smile lit up the melancholy 
visage—‘‘in yin respec’ I’m a heap richer 
than I was aware.’”’ Suddenly he laughed. 
“T see ye’ve the paper in yer pooch. ['ll 
tak’ a look at auld Jingoes for the last 
time.” 

Willie, still crestfallen, drew the paper 
from his pocket reluctantly. “It’s no’ 
worth yer while lookin’ at it. I mind fine 
what it says aboot Jingoes, It says Jin- 
goes was strong at three-ha’pence. I 
marked it wi’ a pencil.” He held out the 
paper. 

It was snatched from his fingers. 

“What! Strong!” cried Mr. Red- 
horn. His eyes found the place. “Crif- 
tens! Here, laddie! Quick! I canna see 
proper. What figures is these?” 

Willie went to his side. ‘A ‘one’ an’ 
a ‘half’—three-ha’pence.”’ 

“Na, na!” It was a shout of glee. 
“Tt’s one an’ a half, richt enough, but it 
means one an’ a half pounds—one pound 
ten—thirty shillin’s! Jingoes is up!— 
boomin’!”’ A succession of sneezes checked 
his excitement. “I'll sell the morn,” he 
said more calmly, ‘“‘an’ that’ll be near five 
an’ twinty pound o’ profit unless they gang 
up furder, an’ then it’ll be mair. Man, 
Wullie, is that no’ splendid?” 

Willie admitted it was. 

“T’m no’ sic a fool as I look—eh?”’ 

Willie admitted this also, quite gravely. 

Mr. Redhorn gave him money and sent 
him out for lemonade, and the twain 
caroused until nearly ten o’clock. 

It was not until Willie had gone that 
Mr. Redhorn realized how two days must 
pass ere he could dispose of his shares. A 
lot might happen in two days, he reflected, 
somewhat dashed. And when Willie called 
next day he found the latter disinclined 
to talk of Jingoes, though by no means 
steeped in the gloom of the past weeks. 
For Mr. Redhorn was hugging in secret a 
treasure not subject to fluctuations in value 
nor within the influence of any purse on 
earth. 


On the twenty-seventh of December Mr. 
Redhorn journeyed to Glasgow. He re- 
turned home in a painful state of sup- 
pressed excitement. He had invited Willie 
to tea—otherwise it. would not have been 


worth while setting the meal.on the table. 
For Mr. Redhorn could not eat a bite. After 
tea he refused draughts, covered his eyes 
with his hands, and groaned several times. 

“Wullie,” he said at last, in a voice not 
his own, “‘was ye in earnest when—when 
ye offered me yer money?” 

The boy was taken aback, but quickly 
recovered himself. ‘For sure,” he said. 

“Because I—I ha’e need o’ it, after a’,”’ 
said the painter. ‘An’ I wud rayther ye 
didna ask me ony questions.” 

Willie got up. “It’s lucky this is the 
nicht ‘the bank’s open,” he said. “T’ll be 
back in ten minutes.” 

“Thank ye, laddie,” said Mr. Redhorn, 
and let him go without another word. 

As the door closed the man bowed his 
face in his hands. : 

Willie placed a pound-note, a_half- 
sovereign, and three pieces of silver in his 
employer’s hand. 

“Thank ye, laddie,” said the painter 
once more, and his voice shook. 

“Ye’re welcome,” returned the boy, 
wondering whether he shauld go or stay. 

“Sit doon, Wullie.”’ 

Willie obeyed, wishing he could say 
something comforting. But that was be- 
yond him. He got as far as “‘ Never heed, 
Maister Ridhorn,” and stuck. 

Then the man spoke—in a jumpy sort 
of voice. ‘When I got to Glesca the day,”’ 
he said, “Jingoes had rose above two 
pound. I got rid o’ mine at fifty pound 
profit. Here’s the fifty pound—or at 
least a deposit receipt wi’ the Bank o’ 
Scotland for the same. Tak’ a look at it.” 
He passed the document to his apprentice. 
“Ye'll observe yer name on it.” He rose 
abruptly and went to the door. “Get yer 
mither to tak’ care o’ it for ye.” He 
opened the door. ‘“Ye’ll maybe find it 
usefu’ some day. But dinna ever try to 
mak’ money the way if was made. I’m 
gaun for a stroll, Wullie. Jist gang home 
when it suits ye. We'll ha’ the draughts 
anither nicht.””’ He stepped out into the 
darkness. “I never wished ye a merry 
Christmas, did 1? Guid _ nicht.” 


“Fifty pound!” the boy panted softly, 
running to tell his mother. “Fifty pound!”’ 
“Five an’ thirty  shillin’s,’ muttered 
the man, standing by the sea-wall in the 
silence and privacy of the night, “an’ it 
was a’ he had! God, but it’s a fortune!” 





Making Bible Stories Plain 


By A. Minnie Herts Heniger 


Upon the plastic mind of childhood can be engraved impressions that will never fade. In the Bible 
are page after page of attractive stories that contain guiding lessons of life. Might not these stories 
made plain to children help to solve some of the burning problems of the day? For instance, might 
not the question as to what is going to become of the church be answered if the allegiance of children 
were captured in the Sunday-school? There have been several recent attempts to make the Bible 
real by stage representations in which the children took part. Any Sunday-school is large enough to 
do this occasionally. It seems_a thing worth while to do, for a child can never forget that 
he was once to others the embodiment of a person who in days of old walked under the eyes of God. 
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and gradually she remembered that at 
each literature lesson wherein any allu- 
sion to the Bible had occurred, in poem or 
in prose, detailed explanation had always 
been necessary. 

A survey of this field has assured me that 
the majority of English literature teachers 
have encountered a similar experience. In 
discussing the matter with these teachers, 
I find it is their belief that their pupils 
have never attended Sunday-school and 
are not receiving any instruction whatever 
in Biblical history. However, I fail to 
agree with the teacher who declares that 
the child’s failure to know, interpret, and 
apply the Bible story is due to lack of at- 
tendance at Sunday-school. I think it is 
due in great measure to the lack of training 
and ability on the part of the teacher, 
who, when delving into the rich mine of 
Biblical lore, has no knowledge of how 
to use his readiest tool, childhood’s fertile 
imagination. 


The literalness of a child's mind, which forever craves proof or illustration, is appealed to by dramatic presenta- 
Put on the stage, the story of the finding of Moses by Pharaoh's daughter is no longer a mere fable, 


tions. 
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Whether the greatest of teachers, Christ, 
ever instructed.a child in religion we do not 
know, but we have been told that when he 
wished to show his diaciples what religion 
was, he took a child 
and set him in the 
midst of them. 

The interpreta- 


Abraham's ser- 
vant seeks a 
wife for 
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meets 
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well 


but a very living and inspiring actuality 
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tion of that act is that the 
child possesses “‘simple 
faith,” that instinctive 
something which is 
better than “ Norman 
blood,” and which is 
indeed the primal vir- 
tue of all true religion. 
This great asset, faith, 
lifts the child above 
the fetters of doubt, so 
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Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home. 


It is the child who senses the spirit 
which lives in the cloud, in the storm, in the 
sea, and who sees in every wonder of nature 
the manifestation of a supreme power. 
Ask any very young child what he thinks 
thunder is, and his answer is almost certain 
to be, “‘It is God shooting off his cannons in 


“The angel of the Lord came down, and glory shone around’—and such is the eager vitality of childhood's 
imagination that, having taken part in that glory in an acting version of the first Christmas eve, its spirit 
lays hold on the youthful actors and abides long after the little play is over 


that he comes to the teacher ready to pursue 
fearless inquiry into the great unknown. 
Before theologies confuse and contradic- 
tory dogmas cloud their understanding, 
children hold joyous communion with the 
life which God has put into the world. 
Wordsworth, in “Intimations of Immor- 
tality,” has truly said: 


the sky.” Every mother who has studied 
her own child with any degree of sympa- 
thetic insight must know that it is not at 
all difficult for the child to believe that God 
sees him always, that God is everywhere, 
both within us and without; yet all this 
communion with a divine power is merely 
interrupted and demoralized by well-mean- 
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ing but over-zealous Sunday-school teach- 
ers who cavil with the child over some trivial 
incident in a Bible story, instead of utilizing 
his imaginative faculty as the best aid in an 
adequate and enlightening interpretation. 

I recall the case of a young friend of 
mine, aged ten, who lives in a suburb of 
New York, and who last spring was sent to 
Sunday-school for the first time. I went 
out from. town to dine with the family, 
and was just removing my hat when the 
little fellow, bounded into the parlor with 
his arms full of daisies. His father said 
to him, ‘‘ Well, Howard, what did you learn 
today at Sunday-school?” 

“T guess I didn’t learn much,” he replied, 
““because the teacher was telling us some fool 
story about Balaam and an angel and an ass, 
and I couldn’t make out what God had 
to do with it. But on the way home I found 
a grand field of daisies and I picked all 
these, so I guess God’s all right.” 

Now here was a child who possessed all 
the possibilities for a genuine deepening 
of spiritual consciousness through the right 
application of the wonderful vision of 
Balaam’s ass, the dumb beast who was able 
to see the angel of the Lord while his master 
was blind to the angel’s presence. The 
hard part of it is that all children do not 
live in the country and cannot stoop to fill 
their arms with daisies; nor is the angel of 
the Lord ready to guard with drawn sword 
thesacred portals of childhood’s imagination. 

The trouble with religious teaching is 
much the same as with all other instruction 
wherein the teacher fails to recognize the 
attitude of the child in relation to the Deity 
and his works. The works of God may not 
at once recommend him to the needs of the 
adult, but children love God and revere him 
rather for what he does than for what he is. 
And since the Almighty Father appears to 
them only through some working of his, it 
is entirely right to teach a child that the 
knowledge of God is based on God’s mani- 
festation in human concerns. Religious 
teaching for the child is weakened by at- 
tempting to lead him to think of God as 
pure spirit. It is the God who is near that 
is regarded by the child as sympathetic. 
The race was the same in its childhood. 
We find that in the first manifestation of 
the God-idea in history, men connected 
God with unaccountable and supernatural 
effects, and it was through these effects 
that the notion of an invisible cause arose. 
Primitive men never imagined a God in 
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the abstract and then speculated about his 
possible powers; they began at the other 
end, as the child does. They saw many 
manifestations of power, and in time 
learned that these were but the evidence 
of a single power. 

Therefore it seems natural that a good 
way to develop and not to destroy a child’s 
primitive faith in a living God, as well as 
to utilize his own interest in teaching him 
the Bible, is to put the Bible story into 
dramatic form, and then allow the child to 
use his dramatic or creative instinct to help 
him crystallize that faith through the con- 
crete form which the Bible character per- 
sonifies. In other words, we should train 
the child’s imaginative faculty so that he 
may vividly characterize Biblical scenes, 
and then encourage him, under the most 
intelligent and sympathetic guidance, to 
enact the characters in those scenes. 

Perhaps the formal orthodox teacher will 
raise the objection that this form of Biblical 
tuition is apt to develop into mere sacri- 
legious play, but the history of parallel 
work in this field of religious instruction 
will not support this apprehension. The 
production of the mystery or miracle play 
in medieval times was always undertaken 
in a spirit of reverential piety, and the first 
thing that impresses the present-day au- 
dience at Oberammergau is the players’ 
spiritual devotion to their work. If this can 
be true of the adult, how much easier will it 
be to effect this result with the child and 
even with the adolescent, if he be allowed, 
under proper direction, to enter upon his 
vicarious spiritual experience before the 
“shades of the prison house”’ of self-con- 
sciousness have begun to shut in upon him. 

When we take our finite self as a starting- 
point for characterization, as self-conscious 
adults are so apt to do, we are oppressed 
by a difficulty which disappears when we 
start from the spiritual center of the Bib- 
lical character, and actually believe ourselves 
to be sharers in the new life. Constant 
experience in rehearsing children in plays 
has shown me that the child ardently be- 
lieves in the reality of his assumed character, 
and that complete responsiveness to the 
assumed environment can always be in- 
duced in him if the right method of induc- 
tion is used. I recall the preparation, many 
years ago, of a Christmas play at a college 
settlement wherein several children had 
been trained to enact angels. On the day 
of the performance the audience was be- 
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ginning to arrive when I reached the house, 
and one little girl was battering at the closed 
door and weeping piteously. In answer 
to my inquiry as to why she was crying, she 
wailed hopelessly, “‘They won’t let me in— 
they won’t let me in—and I’ve got to be an 
angel!” Her childish soul was beset by 
the actual need of her presence in the make- 
believe heaven, and the gravity of her fault 
in failing to meet her spiritual responsibility 
along with the other angels deeply 
impressed her. <a 
The little play here referred 4 ~ 
to, ‘‘The Star of Bethlehem,” 
was well written and adequate- 
ly rehearsed, and the story of 
the nativity was indelibly 
stamped on the mind and 
heart of every youthful 
player, while the audience, 
composed largely of the par- 
ents of the players, sat in 
rapt and reverent attention. 
The surety that the lesson 
which is acted out is more 
certain to be remembered 
than the lesson which is 
merely recited indicates 
my most urgent point; 
namely, that the drama- 
tization of the Bible 
story must be extremely 
well made, with every 
incident historically 
correct and the ac- 
tual Biblical lan- 
guage employed 


f tt 
wherever . that is bf 
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possible. Thus, 
through youth’s 
interest in this 
form of work, a 
familiarity with 
Biblical facts and Biblical phraseology 
would-be assured. Abraham Lincoln owed 
his entire knowledge of how to write and 
speak in soul-stirring literary phrases to 
thorough acquaintance with the great book, 
and who shall say that his unswerving 
strength of character may not also have been 
shaped in youth by the same influence? 

In the last analysis, we are obliged to 
refer all religion to a ‘supernatural sense.”’ 
The whole history of religion, the entire 
gamut of the intense inner drama of agony, 
despair, hope, attainment, shows that feel- 
ing is the’eternal spring of religion’s vitality. 
Considering the Bible in the realms of 


Each child a Commandment! How better 

bring home to youth a realization of the per- 

sonal and universal applications of the precepts 
upon which Christendom is founded? 


both ethics and literature, it seems right 
to give body and substance to feeling 
through dramatic use of Biblical characters, 
knowing as we do that youth’s dramatic 
instinct is at the very root of the creative 
forces of life. In this way we may be able 
to teach the- genuine import of revelation 
in terms of feeling, together with its defi- 
nite bearing on action. There ought to be 
great advantage to the well-equipped edu- 
cator in this method of interpret- 
ing the Bible in terms of feeling, 
inasmuch as feeling is in itself 
activity, and in feeling action 
is already begun. 

This carries me naturally to 

the next urgent point, which 
is a realization of the fact that 
childhood’s imagination, a sure 
and ready tool, is at the same 
time a sharp and double-edged 
one, and may be diverted by 
the half-educated, over-senti- 
mental teacher into most un- 
desirable channels. But this 
is the case with all truly 
useful weapons, and should 
not prevent us from placing 
the sharp tool in the sure and 
steady hand. 

There are thousands of 
women with a missionary 
spirit who ardently desire 
some outlet for their reli- 
gious fervor. They have 
had no training in pedagogy 
and could not teach in a 
day-school; but they are 
eagerly accepted by their 
minister as instructors in the 
Sunday-school, and are usu- 
ally given classes of little 
boys that they may exhale 

upon them gracious influence. Now I 
doubt whether any minister believes it is 
easier to teach arithmetic than it is to teach 
the Bible, yet these ladies with the mission- 
ary spirit are entrusted with the teaching 
of young children at a time when the little 
ones possess the greatest possibilities for a 
righteous and intelligent spiritual interpre- 
tation of the heroes of Biblical lore. 

The story was recounted to me of one 
such lady who thought it would be appeal- 
ing and helpful to tell her class the story of 
Adam and Eve in her own language. She 
had read somewhere about childhood’s 
ready grasp of the objective lesson, so she 





“Xx “Suffer little children to come unto me.” 


2 j This is a tableau from a child's play, through 
> _” tthe mere acting out of which prayer becomes 


endowed with a new significance to these little 
girls and a new force of personal application 


4 her apparent success, inasmuch as the class, 
composed of miscellaneous and somewhat 
rough village boys without any particular 
home training, listened attentively to her 
recital. But here is the way in which the 
brightest lad in the class recounted the 
story to a number of young friends. I 
repeat his language verbatim, “‘There was 
two of ’em, and they ate off the wrong tree, 
and the snake told on ’em, and he said, 
‘She made me do it,’ and God said,. ‘ You 
both go to hell!’”’ 

‘ Now that boy had every fact in the story 
well impressed on his mind, so well indeed 
that he was able to boil down his facts to 
the most terse, concise expression, and it is 
probable that every boy in the class who 
listened also absorbed the main facts of 
the story; yet no pupil in the class was in 
any way enriched or developed thereby. 
Probably there was neither an embryonic 
decided to cut the story down to what she Michelangelo nor a “mute inglorious Mil- 
considered the level of the children’s under- _ton”’ in the good lady’s class of village boys, 
standing. She was greatly pleased with for many generations have given the world 
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but one great brush- and. one great pen- 
picture of the second and third chapters 
of Genesis. But is it likely that we shall 
ever see another fresco whose beauty equals 
the one in the Sistine Chapel or ever glory 
in the cadences of another “‘ Paradise Lost”’ 
if we encourage this atrophy of the imagi- 
nation of childhood? 

The Bible in its entirety, and by that I 
mean both the Old and New Testaments, 
ought to be a help to each life in a process 
of enlargement, and I am certain that 
it can serve this purpose for the child 
if he is shown the Bible stories as 
the wonderful symbolic allegories 
they are, and which the child’s 
pure, aspiring, spiritual imagination 
can readily believe them to be. 

By exemplifying religion in actual 
life through the study, with a 
view to characterization, of 
the spiritual personage, we 
employ the psychologic proc- 


There is no danger that irreverence will result from the dramatized Bible story. 
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ess of getting a clear concept or expression 
for what has been lurking in the mind merely 
as a feeling, mysterious, vague, unsatisfac- 
tory, perhaps at times tantalizing to youth. 
Once the adequate characterization is devel- 
oped, it becomes a living power; an idea is 
born, and the human self is in possession of 
it. Youth’s delight 

in this form of study 

develops atten- 
tion, and atten- es 
tion develops sg 


The child who, in the character 


of one of the wise men, has knelt beside the manger at Bethlehem will never again think of Christmas merely as 
a season when “Santa Claus gives me things” 
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increasing delight. Helped by this focus of 
attention, the instructor can induce an al- 
most spontaneous sense of values, whereupon 
it becomes easy for the child to grasp the 
spiritual thought back of the concrete idea, 
and, through his own endeavor, to realize 
that the foundations of religion lie deeper 
than the idea which is used to exemplify 
them. Thus, I feel certain, infinitely 
greater value may accrue to young persons 
through ‘“‘acting out’ such Biblical char- 
acters as Isaac, Jacob, Sarah, or Rebecca 
than could accrue to them through merely 
reading about these characters, even though 
their reading were supplemented by many 
commentaries. We shall also find, here as 
in all dramatics with young people, that 
youth’s ardent desire to enact characters 
outside its own restricted life environment 
will lead it to turn with diligence to the 
study of Biblical characters, for with the 
interesting end of impersonation in view 
a pupil can be depended upon to sharpen 
his perceptions in every possible manner. 
Through this method, it will be a natural 
induction that the spiritual life was not, in 
Biblical records, a thing apart, but one 
manifested through human experience. 

The mention of Job, for example, brings 
to the mental retina of children and young 
people a nebulous, remote personage 
whose type seems utterly impossible now. 
But the right dramatic development of 
the character of Job would readily induce 
the young person to realize that Biblical 
heroes fought in the ranks just as men 
fight today, but that through firm belief 
in divine help, they were also able to con- 
trol the issues. This assurance always af- 
fords inward stability, and draws the tre- 
mendous motive power of hope along a 
continuous line with youth’s natural asset, 
faith. 

There is another valuable lesson which 
can best be suggested through the genial 
and interesting method of enacting the 
character of Job; namely, that pain and 
sorrow act as cleansing fire and show, 
through the development of the character, 
not that sorrow in itself has any intrinsic 
value, but that the blessing of sorrow lies 
in the spiritual activities which it excites. 
It is well to allow this great truism to take 
concrete form in the Biblical drama, so 
that young people may develop a sense of 
the possibility of its present-day applica- 
tion; for now as then the crown of thorns 
is but a prelude to the wreath of laurel, 
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and nothing worth while is ever developed 
except through suffering. How many cen- 
turies after Job did Milton cry out in his 
affliction before an abiding iaith made it 
possible for him to say, “They also serve 
who only stand and wait!” 

So much that is in the widest sense edu- 
cational may be effected through the intel- 
ligent use of youth’s dramatic instict that 
I may seem to have allowed myself to specu- 
late upon the possibility of inducing through 
the vicarious experience of the Biblical 
character what I term religious loyalty. 
But might not this congenial method of 
instruction bring home to youth a desirable 
knowledge of the fact that each boy and 
girl is natural heir to a spiritual inheritance 
which it should be his pride to pass on, and 
so prove that his ancestors have not lived 
and fought.in vain? There are times when 
we all need some sort of replenishment 
from a deeper spiritual root than we find 
either in ourselves or in our environment, 
and there may be times when that religious 
patriotism which the acting out of the 
Biblical character should induce will an- 
swer our need. It may be that the 
child will find a fresh source of inspira- 
tion for his own life in the depths of the 
new life which he, for the time being, 
represents. : 

And shall I be accused of too ardent a 
belief in this powerful but as yet undevel- 
oped method of using drama as an adjunct 
to religious instruction if I suggest that 
through the right use of childhood’s in- 
stinctive faith, children might be taught 
a sense of religious unity? 

The leaders of religious congresses dis- 
cuss at length the millennium of universal 
religion, but is it probable that the adult 
will ever develop an honestly fraternal atti- 
tude toward his brethern of differing creeds 
until the child’s primitive faith is utilized 
to the desirable understanding that a pas- 
sionate devotion to one faith need not be 
a bar to sympathetic and fraternal relations 
with people of differing creeds? 

Might not the zest of interest, the in- 
tensive living, for a time, of the Biblical 
character, and all the broadening of sym- 
pathy and widening of youth’s horizon 
which educational dramatic work inculcates, 
produce an increase of spiritual vigor suffi- 
cient vitally to illumine the phrase, oft- 
repeated in prayer but infrequently carried 
into action, ‘‘Have we not all one Father, 
hath not one God created us?” 





Maintained and cherished from generation to generation for the po tens of the public good 


and the glory of Almighty God.” 


Under the inspiration of these words comes every one who 


enters the Columbia library. Above the entrance, cut in stone, they state the high purposes 


of education. 


The every-day application of this ideal is given in the article below 


Outlines of a Practical Education 
By James E. Russell, 


Dean of Teachers College, 


OME time ago I was asked to address 
a convention on the subject, ‘What 
are the vital things in the education 
of young women?” The topic was 
not of my choosing, but the question inter- 
ested me. It should interest every one 
who is either teacher or parent. From the 
parent’s standpoint it is oftentimes a very 
proper question to put. What have courses 
of study and methods of teaching to do 
with things that are vital in education? 
Where come in the ablative absolute, the 
rule of three, and quadratic equations in 
such a scheme? Is there anything of more 
consequence than the ability to parse 
“Paradise Lost,” to spell Nebuchadnezzar, 
or to work every example in partial pay- 
ments (every one, I mean, that the text- 
book gives—no one ever saw the like outside 
of a text-book)? To ask a pedagogue what 
is vital in education is a shrewd way of 
finding out whether he belongs to the union 
or not. Nevertheless, I told them plainly 
what I thought of the education of girls. 
Since then I have been thinking of what 
is vital in the education of boys. And I 
really cannot see where to draw the line. 
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We want our girls to become women—the 
best possible women; and we want our boys 
to become men—the best possible men. 
The sexes may differ in important particu- 
lars, just as individuals of the same sex have 
peculiar characteristics; but what is essen- 
tial in education pertains to all alike. 

The other day I received a letter from the 
president of a city school board in England 
who wanted to know what I thought of 
coeducation. My reply was that I didn’t 
think much about it; if he meant the pres- 
ence of both sexes in the same school, I 
could see no harm in it as long as parents 
supplied us with both boys and girls; if he 
meant the same training for both sexes, he 
would have to seek further for his informa- 
tion, because in this country no two boys 
have the same training, to say nothing of 
the identical training of both sexes. 

Herein is an educational principle of 
wider application than we ofttimes realize. 
If it is hard to find two people who look 
alike, it is harder still to find two personali- 
ties who are alike. By inheritance, tem- 
perament, and taste I am unlike any other 
being, so far as I know, and no conceivable 
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discipline that I could be subjected to would 
make me just like any one else. _ Browning 
says in his “ Paracelsus” that 


Truth is within ourselves . . . 

and to know 
Consists rather in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a Light 
Supposed to be without. 


What is essential in education is not so 
much a matter of discipline and training 
as it is a question of ends to be attained. 
For every mountain peak worth scaling 
there may be innumerable paths that lead 
to the summit. For every boy or girl worth 
raising there may be many routes to success 
in life. But whether a person attains suc- 
cess should be as patent as standing on the 
mountain peak. 


Where Education Begins 


Knowing what we want our children to 
become, the practical question is, What 
should we do for them while they are 
growing into manhood and womanhood? 
It is a question directed to parents as well 
as to teachers—I myself am speaking as a 
parent. What counts most in the making 
of men and women? If we parents were 
free to act in the best interests of our chil- 
dren; if schools did not have fixed schedules 
and classes and courses of study and marks 
and examinations and prizes and promotions 
and graduations and bouquets; if teachers 
were all-wise and omnipotent; if our friends 
and neighbors would only let us do some 
things that they don’t care to do, instead 
of forever goading us on to do as others do; 
if only we had the courage to do what our 
common sense dictates—what would we do 
with our children while they are growing 
into men and women? 

Shall we send them to college? I fancy 
some of us put that question to the babe in 
the cradle. At any rate, I know of parents 
who enter their boys in a famous New 
England school as soon as their names are 
decided upon. Unfortunately, or fortu- 
nately, I don’t know which, the schooling 
of girls is not taken quite so seriously. But 
nevertheless we do begin to think very early 
of the schools to which our daughters are 
to be sent. We begin inquiries concerning 


dancing-masters and music-teachers; we 
discuss the relative values of classical and 
modern languages; we are very insistent on 
good spelling and a proper pronunciation; 
all these are matters within our own control. 





Outlines of a Practical Education 











But the baby’s food, the air she breathes and 
the water she drinks, these are mysteries 
known only to nurses, physicians, and 
grandmothers, just as the bacteria and 
bacilli are dispensations of Divine Provi- 
dence. So long as the baby is contented 
and happy and lets us sleep o’ nights, what 
difference does it make whether or not 
her diet contains the proper proportions 
of fats, proteids, and carbohydrates? Car- 
bohydrates are starch, and starch be- 
comes sugar in digestion; what harm, then, 
can sweets do? The only trouble with this 
argument is that most of us parents do not 
even know enough of chemistry to use the 
terms properly, to say nothing of making 
the right food combinations. Like politi- 
cians. who are willing to overlook a little 
matter of constitutional law among friends, 
so we are quite willing to neglect the nu- 
trition of our children in the home. No 
greater shock ever came to me than when 
I once called a physician to diagnose the 
illness of one of my children and was told 
very bluntly that what primarily ailed the 
child was lack of food. _ I am satisfied that 
the major part of our bodily ills are due 
to the bad start made in the nursery. With 
proper nutrition -and plenty of sunshine 
and out-of-door exercise, resistance to 
disease is at its maximum, and the condi- 
tions are right for the development of a 
sound mind in a sound body. 


The Prime Essential 


The first question, therefore, is not as to 
what college we shail send the child to, but, 
What shall we give it to eat? If higher 
education is concerned at all, the question 
should be, What college or course of study 
should the parents enter? 

When you ask me what counts most in 
education, I have no hesitation in putting 
to the front good health. I cannot think 
of anything worth attaining in life for man 
or woman that will not be worth more, that 
will not give more joy, satisfaction, and 
zest to life, if good physical health accom- 
panies it. ‘‘What shall a man give in ex- 
change for his soul?” He has nothing to 
give that is worth taking if his digestion 
is ruined, his nerves shattered, or his brain 
unbalanced. 

The responsibility for good health does 
not rest primarily with the school. It is the 
duty of the teachers, of course, to observe 
hygienic laws, and not to ask more of a 
pupil than can reasonably be expected, but 
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what is usually called ‘“overburdening” of 
the pupil is really underfeeding and mal- 
nutrition. The schools have sins enough of 
their own to atone for without adding those 
that are committed by the ignorant but 
well-meaning parent. The pathetic part 
of it all is that the mischief is done before 
the school has a chance to try its hand. 
Only one recourse is left to the school and 
to the intelligent parent, namely, to instruct 
the boy and girl, who will some day have 
children of their own, how to save their 
children from those faults from which they 
themselves have suffered. “Is it not an 
astonishing fact,” Herbert Spencer asks, 
“that though on the treatment of our off- 
spring depend their life and death, their 
moral welfare or their ruin, yet not one word 
of instruction is ever given to those who will 
hereafter become parents?” 

I do not know how long we shall wait 
for such instruction, but the time is coming 
when it will be given. If it is incompatible 
with college education, then college educa- 
tion will have to give way to something more 
rational. If a boy cannot be taught how 
best to use his own body, there is something 
lacking either in the boy or in his teacher. 
If the principles of reproduction and hered- 
ity, of physiology and hygiene, of food 
selection and preparation, cannot be given 
properly in a secondary school to girls who 
will soon be in need of such information, 
then there is something radically wrong 
with those schools, or with our modern 
notions of what is worth teaching. 


Pledges Unfulfilled 


The greatest peril of our education today 
is that it promises an open door to every 
boy and girl up to the age of fourteen, and 
then turns them ruthlessly into the world to 
find most doors not only closed but locked 
against ‘them. Throughout this country 
we are telling thousands—yes, millions—of 
boys and girls that anything they please 
may be had for the asking, and during the 
six or eight years of the school course they 
are instructed that nothing is beyond at- 
tainment. Then, too, our democratic no- 
tion of equality of opportunity is responsi- 
ble for the attempt to hitch some very ordi- 
nary wagons to stars of the first magnitude. 
The result can only be bitter disappoint- 
ment. Instead of a happy, contented, and 
able farmer, we make of the ambitious coun- 
try boy a clerk or helper in some city indus- 
try, or a cog in some factory wheel. Instead 
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of helping the quick-witted city boy, who 
leaves school at twelve or fourteen, wise far 
beyond his years, to employ his mental 
strength in shortening the term of appren- 
ticeship in the trades and in improving the 
quality of the output, we turn him over to 
the tender mercies of the trade-union, or 
allow him to bungle ahead in his efforts 
to become a capable workman. What won- 
der that our skilled craftsmen are foreigners, 
and that our best American boys become 
petty politicians or walking delegates or 
seekers after the soft places? We do not 
teach them to do the day’s work in such a 
way as to find pleasure and satisfaction in 
it. The result is grumbling and fault-finding 
and discontent in private life, and in civil life 
the beginnings of socialism and anarchism. 


Morals and Manners 


Think of what it means to our girls to 
enjoy for eight or ten years day-dreams 
which the first contact with life shatters. Is 
it any wonder that the girl of eighteen or 
twenty who has never had an hour’s in- 
struction in the scientific and esthetic inter- 
pretation of those duties which confront her 
should find no pleasure in home-making? 
The situation is bad enough in the country, 
but it is infinitely worse in our great cities. 
What chance has the girl of the tenements, 
even though she be well schooled and quick- 
witted? She leaves the school at fourteen 
or fifteen to get her postgraduate training 
in housekeeping from her mother. Think 
of what that means. A home of two or 
three or four rooms in a crowded quarter; 
every member of the family at work or 
seeking it; living confined to the barest 
necessities; no conveniences for doing the 
ordinary work of a home, even if that were 
necessary. What is left to the girl? The 
street; and it is nothing remarkable that 
some thoughtful persons should hold our 
public schools responsible for adding to the 
dangers of city life for bright and attractive 
girls. The surest way to break down family 
life and destroy the sanctity of the marriage 
tie is to mate an ignorant man with an 
ignorant woman—ignorant, I mean, of what 
marriage means, and unfitted to meet its 
obligations. 

The next desideratum is proper manners 
and morals; in a word, suitable habits. 
I am not sure that there is any hierarchy in 
these practical ideals. Good health was put 
first because without it all else is worthless; 
proper manners and morals next, because 
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without some such norm there can be no 
effective participation in social life. 

It is a commonplace that a man must be 
honest, and that a woman must bear a good 
reputation. We go even further and say that 
the great object of education is the develop- 
ment of good character; but wedo notalways 
include in that the whole round of conduct 
which marks theagreeable member of society. 


Education’s True Aim 


We are not concerned here with the origin 
or inculcation of customs or conduct. It 
matters little whether they come from mere 
imitation, or result from definite instruction 
reenforced by persistent effort. It is what 
we do that counts most in society. And 
every grade of society demands that its 
members conform to an accepted norm. 
We recognize this insistent demand when 
we require our children to eat with a fork, 
to dress becomingly, and to speak grammati- 
cally. Reverence, courtesy, gentleness, 
sympathy, modesty, obedience, bravery, 
when socially considered, are virtues crys- 
tallized in good manners and morals. 
They are the surest evidence of what we 
call good breeding. Moreover, from the 
social standpoint these virtues have a value 
directly proportional to their habitual ex- 
pression. Veracity as a fixed habit is far 
preferable to truth-telling for a considera- 
tion. Temperance induced by fear of evil 
consequences is far less effective than in- 
stinctive self-restraint. When these de- 
sirable modes of conduct become thoroughly 
ingrained—become “natural,” as we often 
say—then character is fixed. ‘Manners 
makeyth man” is an adage of greater truth 
than is commonly recognized in our modern 
educational practice. 

How to get on with other people—for that 
is really the criterion of proper manners 
and morals—is the chief end of one great 
type of education. The Persians, according 
to Xenophon, insisted that their leaders 
should learn both to rule and to be ruled, to 
command and to obey. These ends are not 
secured by formal instruction; they are the 
result of discipline under conditions which 
are favorable to the fixing of habits. Edu- 
cation, Professor James says, is the organ- 
ization of acquired habits of conduct and 
tendencies of behavior. Walt Whitman, in 
one of those strange outbursts of his, tells 
how it is that the child goes forth every day 
into a new world and becomes part and 
parcel of all that he beholds. 


Outlines of a Practical Education 


There was a child went forth every day; 

And the first object he looked upon, that object 
he became; 

And that object became part of him for the day, 
or a certain part of the day, or for many years, 
or stretching cycles of years. 

The early lilacs became part of this child, 

And grass, and white and red morning-glories, and 
— and red clover, and the song of the phoebe- 

ee 

And the school-mistress that passed on her way 
to the school, 

And the friendly boys that pass’d—and the quarrel- 
some. boys, 

And the tidy and fresh-cheek’d girls—and the bare- 
foot negro boy and girl, 

And all the changes of city and country, wherever 
he went. 

His own parents, . . 

The mother at home, quietly placing the dishes 
on the supper-table; 

The mother with mild words—clean her cap and 
gown, a wholesome odor falling off her person and 
clothes as she walks by; 

The father, strong, self-sufficient, manly, mean, 
anger’d, unjust; 

The blow, the quick loud word, the tight bargain, 
the crafty lure, 

The family usages, the language, the company, 
the furniture—the yearning and swelling heart, 
Affection that will not be gainsiy’d—the sense of 
what is real—the thought if, after all, it should 

prove unreal, 

The doubts of day-time and the doubts of night- 
time—the curious whether and how, 

Whether that which appears so is so, or is it all 
flashes and specks? . 

These became part of that child who went forth 
every day, and who now goes, and will always 
go forth every day. 


A very serviceable education can be given 
with a modicum of formal instruction. 
In fact, we seldom hear a course of study 
justified because of the information it gives. 
It may be well that some of these courses 
put forth no such claim, but the truth is 
that much of what we claim for study may 
be gained—and i is gained by far the greatest 
number in any society—from leading a 
wholesome life with one’s fellows. English 
education, as given in the great public 
schools, is preeminently of this type. 


The Day’s Work 


The next vital thing in the education of 
anybody, man or woman, is the ability 
to engage in useful occupation. I had al- 
most said the ability to earn a livelihood, 
but some one may object to the utilitarian 
limitation of that statement. Let me put 
in the word decent—the ability to earn a 
decent livelihood—and I am as satisfied with 
the one expression as with the other. We 
do want both our boys and our girls to suc- 
ceed in doing something worth while and 
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suited to them. We also want them to 
have sufficient ability in some useful occupa- 
tion to gain a living thereby in case of need. 

Now I wish to emphasize this demand. 
We do want just this thing—all of us—re- 
gardless of our social standing, or our wealth, 
or any other consideration. If sometimes 
we fail to talk out loud about it, the reason 
is that we are willing to take chances on 
the future, to run the risk of leaving to 
some one else the duty of instructing our 
children in doing the day’s work when the 
need of the day’s work arises. 

I have said that this categorical impera- 
tive is directed to girls as well as to boys. 
The woman who has nothing to do in life 
may be left out of account. And if there 
be work for woman to do, her pleasure 
and satisfaction in life, her influence upon 
others, and her returns for her labor, all 
demand that she be fitted for her task. I 
am not thinking only of so-called “ work- 
ing-women,” nor of professional women, 
nor of any particular class of those who 
work for money. If any one thinks that 


getting married relieves a woman of work 
and responsibility, let him try it and see for 


himself. If there is any occupation that 
induces greater physical strain and nervous 
waste, any profession that 
calls for more of the moral 
virtues, or profits more from 
the use of common sense, 
than the profession of wife. 
and mother, I should like 
to know what it is. It is 
not a money-making profes- 
sion; it is, on the contrary, 
preeminently the money- 
spending profession. 

In my opinion to spend 
money wisely is even more 
difficult than to earn it. 
We hear much of a living 
wage, but the real problem 
is not in what the work- 
man receives, but in what 
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is expended along with what has gone be- 
fore, life must soon become a dreary routine, 
destructive alike of good health and high 
ambitions. If we could stop the noisy clat- 
ter of our educational machinery for a 
moment, I think we should hear in the awful 
silence these words, ‘‘ With all thy getting, 
get understanding.” And their interpreta- 
tion is this: the chief end of education is 
not, as many seem to think, to earn, to 
earn, to earn, but rather to spend, to spend, 
to spend; to spend prudently that there 
may be no waste; to spend wisely that the 
best may be obtained; to spend generously 
that as many as possible may be benefited 
thereby; to spend money that represents a 
man’s toil so as to lighten his labors; to 
spend energy in such a way as to give 
increased strength; to spend time in order 
that more time may be had for the things 
that count. * 

This leads me to my fourth point—the 
appreciation of what is best in life. Good 
health, proper conduct, ability to earn a 
livelihood (even to the extent of accumu- 
lating great wealth) are meaningless to him 
who knows not the relative values of what life 
offers. Lord Kelvin has said that the end of 
education is first to help a man earn a living, 
and then to make his life 
worth living. Life—human 
life—is a succession of 
choices. It is the glory of 
man that he can choose, 
that he is free to put his own 
valuation on what is offered 
him. How important, 
then, that he should see 
life in its proper perspec- 
tive, that he should feel the 
charm of nature, see the 
beauty in art, feel the up- 
lift in literature and history, 
respect the truths of science, 
take comfort in religion, 
and find good in every- 
thing. This is the goal of 
all education. All else is a 


his wife spends. I will 
undertake to guarantee the 
stability of our American 
democratic institutions if 
you will see to it that 
American wives are taught 
how best to spend the 
money their husbands earn. 


begin in an early issue a series of 
three articles on instruction in 
the household arts and domestic 
economy in elementary schools, 
in secondary schools, and in the 
colleges for women 


Somewhere in 


means to this great end. 
The one thing needful is 
the ability to discriminate 
in what life offers, to single 
out the best, and to ap- 
propriate it in the struggle 


for attainable ideals. 
Notwithstanding what I have said of the 


that last ten per cent. of a man’s income 
are hidden away his present happiness and 
future prospects. If that last ten per cent. 


shortcomings of our public schools, I do 
believe in the best ideals of American edu- 
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cation, just as I have an abiding faith in 
the ideals of American life. Equality of 
opportunity as guaranteed in our civil and 
industrial life is a possession of which we 
may well be proud. It comes to us sealed 
with the blood of our forefathers, and it is 
our duty to hand it on unsullied to our 
children. But we should not blind our 
eyes to the fact that it is the greatest experi- 
ment of the ages. Every other great na- 
tion that I know of has attained its great- 
ness by a system of education that is calcu- 
lated to keep the many down while helping 
up the few. Germany and England today 
have one system of training the masses 
and another and quite different system of 
training leaders. Our salvation depends 
upon our ability to work out a scheme of 
education which will make of every person 
who wills it a leader in his own way. The 
man of trained intelligence who works on 
the farm, or in the factory, or at a trade, 
may be a leader of as much social value as 
the man who engages in business or enters 
a profession. Granted good health, and 
habits of conduct which make of one an 
agreeable member of a community, and the 


ability to earn a decent livelihood, I have 
no fear of social unrest or domestic unhappi- 


ness. The man or woman who can do 
something well is sure to take pride in the 
work, and to find satisfaction in doing it. 


The Life Worth While 


The final effort in all education, therefore, 
should be directed to the proper apprecia- 
tion of the opportunities that life offers. 
The education to which we are accustomed 
in school and college is properly the evalua- 
tion of what is best in life. I do not ask 
that we abate in the slightest degree our 
zeal for the best in literature, history, and 
science. My plea is that we do also these 
things of which I have been speaking—not 
that we should leave the others undone. 

The struggle to find what is best, and the 
determination to pursue that course to the 
end, is the record of every good man’s life. 
It is well that history and literature por- 
tray great characters and record their 
struggles. What man has done, I can do!— 
is the watchword of the boy who is surely 
going forward. The attainment of any 
virtue is made easier if good example attend 
the precept. The great ideals of Christian 
character were exemplified in the life of the 
Master. He did not appeal to his disciples 
to follow truth for its own sake, nor did he 
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present the beautiful and the good in the 
abstract. And any one who would uplift 
boy or girl, man or woman, must show that 
the good, the beautiful, and the true are the 
dynamic forces which make life worth living. 
The greatest good is the good that man can 
do; the purest beauty is the beauty that 
man may be; the noblest truth is the truth 
that makes man free. 


The Lesson of Life 


Not long since I visited in the South an 
institution that is linked with the names of 
two great men—Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. I was taken into the chapel on a 
beautiful spring afternoon by a man emi- 
nent in Southern life, who himself was a 
student in that institution about forty years 
ago. He said: “My home was near here 
in the Shenandoah Valley, and I was a boy 
too young to go to war. My father went, 
and did not come back. One brother after 
another followed him, and failed to return. 
Home was broken up, everything lost, fa- 
ther and brothers gone. After the war was 
over, when General Lee returned to the 
ways of peace and settled down as a teacher 
and as president of this institution, my 
mother and I felt that there was only one 
thing for me to do, to become a student 
under General Lee.”’ 

I thought of those four horrible years 
when that valley was a scene of carnage 
and destruction, when Lee’s victorious 
army would sweep northward, and then 
Sheridan and his men force him back; 
back and forth through that valley, the 
granary of the Confederacy, they fought. 
And then I thought of that little boy, too 
young to take an active part in it, but not 
too young to suffer the consequences, 
striving to get inspiration from the nearer 
approach to the man who was reckoned a 
demigod by the people of Virginia. And 
as we stood in that chapel that afternoon 
and looked upon that magnificent recum- 
bent statue of General Lee, this man said: 
“Do you know, the turning point in my 
life came one night right on this spot. 
It was a custom after General Lee died for 
the cadets of the school, the students, to 
stand guard over his tomb, and all night 
long I stood in this aisle with a musket in my 
hand, standing guard.” 

Can you imagine what that means for 
a boy or for a girl? Why, that is almost 
all of education—standing guard, not over, 
but with, a noble soul! 





Saturday’s Child 


“Friday’s child is loving and giving; 
Saturday’s child works hard for her living.” 


/ By Kathleen Norris 


Author of ‘‘Mother,”’ *‘ 


The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne,” ‘‘Mothering Cecelia,” ete. 


Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


SyNnopsis:—Susan Brown, a young, appealing San Francisco girl with an exhaustless fund of good spirits and good- 
fellowship, is longing for adventure when Peter Coleman, nephew of the head of the firm, is put into the office of the whole- 
sale drug company where Susan is employed as an under clerk. Peter, young, handsome, magnetic, wealthy, and a great 


social favorite, fascinates Susan at once. 


In turn, he is strongly attracted toward her. 


Their meetings, however, are 


confined to chance encounters—delicious but fleeting—at the office, until Lb ity, day, when Susan goes with an 


office friend, Miss Thornton, to the big intercollegiate football 
"After the game Susan is asked to go to the Palace 
cold, snobbish treatment she receives from these society folk blights all poor Susan's joy. 


of friends. 


ame and meets Peter Coleman there with a large party 
otel for tea with the others. Once there, however, the 
Heartsick, she flees from the 


hotel back to the dingy boarding-house where, since the death of her parents, she has lived with her aunt, Mrs. Lancaster, 


and the latter’s numerous relatives who help conduct the establishment. 


Later Susan tells her pitiful little anecdote to 


Billy Oliver, a brisk, energetic, ambitious young fellow who boards at Mrs. Lancaster’s and is the chief means of making 


Susan forget cares and troubles during her spare hours. 


But this time Billy is not particularly sympathetic. 


Susan 


continues downcast until Christmas comes—and with it a huge bunch of violets from Peter Coleman. 


After this begins a golden era for Susan. 


her to his home to meet his aunt, Mrs. Baxter; he organizes teas and theater-parties and little tri 
Miss Emily Saunders, a prominent San Francisco society girl, takes up Susan, and thus the little o : 
Still she never wavers in her devotion to the boarding-house circle, nor to her other friends. 


hold in society. 


duces Peter to many of them, and is overjoyed when he seems to find pleasure in their company. 
After all, is Peter really sincere? 
in a long, brotherly talk, Billy Oliver suggests that she might find out by refusing his attentions for a time. 


unexpressed uneasiness is growing within Susan. 
Finally, 


But Peter will not take rebuff, and at Christmas he sends Susan a costly present. 


Peter becomes more and more devoted in his attentions to her. 


He invites 
sforher. Through him, 
ce-girl gains a slight foot- 
She intro- 
All the while, though, an 


Susan returns it. Peter, vexed, retorts 


that she would accept it if people thought they were engaged, and when Susan admits that she would, he returns the gift to 


her in his most winning style. Ecstatically hap 
boarders overwhelm her with congratulations. 


then one morning she learns from a newspaper that Peter Coleman is planning an extended trip to Japan. 
Peter replies in a flippant note, recalling a laughing agreement they once 
Then he sails away. 


fearful, she writes to him for an explanation. 
made to marry when Susan was forty-one. 


The End of the Dream 


HE days thet followed were so 
many separace agonies, composed 
of an infinite number of lesser 


agonies, for Susan. Hour after 

hour, shame and hurt had their way with 
her. She had to face the office, to hide her 
heart from Thorny and the other girls, to be 
reminded by the empty desk in Mr. 
Brauer’s office, and by every glimpse she 
had of old Mr. Baxter, of the happy dreams 
she had once known here in this same place. 
But it was harder far at home. Mrs. 
Lancaster alternated between tender moods, 
when she discussed the whole matter 
mournfully from beginning to end, and 
moods of violent rebellion, when every one 
but Susan was blamed for the bitter disap- 
pointment of all their hopes. All Susan’s 
thoughts led her into bitterness now, and 
she could be distracted only for a brief mo- 
ment or two from the memories that pressed 
so close about her heart. Ah, if she only had 
a little money, enough to make possible her 
running away, or a profession into which 
she could plunge and in which she could 


y, Susan reports her engagement to her aunt. 
he feels that all the dreariness and skimping of her life are done with— 


Billy Oliver and the other 


Incredulous yet 


distinguish herself, or a great talent, or a 
father who would stand by her and take care 
of her—and the bright head would go down 
on her hands, and the tears have their way. 

“Headache?” Thorny would ask, full of 
sympathy. 

“Oh, splitting!” And Susan would 
openly dry her eyes, and manage a smile. 

Sometimes, in a softer mood, her busy 
brain straightened the whole matter out: 
Peter, returning from Japan, would rush to 
her with a full explanation. Of course he 
cared for her—he had never tiought of 
anything else; of course he considered that 
they were engaged! And Susan, after 
keeping him in suspense for a period that 
even auntie thought too long, would find 
herself talking to him, scolding, softening, 
finally laughing, and at last—and for the 
first time!—in his arms. 

She took up the old feminine occupation 
of watching the post, weak with sudden 
hope when Mary fou called up to her, 
“Letter for you on the mantel, Sue!” 
and sick with disappointment over and 
over again. For Peter did not write. 

Outwardly the girl went her usual round, 
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perhaps a little thinner and with less laugh- 
ter, yet not. noticeably changed. But her 
_thoughts were like a whirling web. And in 
its very center was Peter Coleman; every- 
thing that Susan did began and ended with 
the thought of him. She never entered the 
office without the hope that a fat envelope, 
covered with his dashing scrawl, lay on her 
desk. She never thought herself looking 
well without wishing that she might meet 
Peter that day, or looking ill that she did 
not fear a meeting. She answered the tele- 
phone with a thrilling heart; it might be he! 
And she browsed over the social columns of 
the Sunday papers, longing and fearing to 
find his name. All day long and far into 
the night, her brain was busy with a recon- 
ciliation—excuses, explanations, forgive- 
ness. ‘Perhaps.today,” she said in the 
foggy mornings. . “Tomorrow,” said her 
undaunted heart at night. 

The hope was all that sustained her, and 
how bitterly it failed her at times only 
Susan knew. She kept a brave face, evad- 
ing discussion of Peter when she could, but 
as the weeks went by, and the full wretched- 
ness of the situation impressed itself upon 
her with quiet force, she sank under an 
overwhelming sense of wrong and _ loss. 
Nothing amazing was going to happen. 
She—who had seemed so free, so indepen- 
dent !—was really as fettered and as helpless 
as Virginia and Mary Lou. 

Billy played a brother’s part toward her 
now, always ready to take her about with 
him when he was free, and quite the only 
person who could spur her to anything like 
her old vigorous interest in life. They 
went very often to the Carrolls, and there, 
in the shabby old sitting-room, Susan felt 
happier than she did anywhere else. Every- 
body loved her, loved to have her there, 
and although they knew, and she knew 
that they knew, that something had gone 
very wrong with her, nobody asked ques- 
tions, and Susan felt herself safe and shel- 
tered. 

In one of the lamplight talks, Peter was 
mentioned, in connection with the patent 
window-washer, and Susan learned for the 
first time that he really had been instrumen- 
tal in selling the patent for Mrs. Carroll 
for the astonishing sum of five hundred 
dollars! 

“T begged him to tell me if that wasn’t 
partly from the washer and partly from 
Peter Coleman,” smiled Mrs. Carroll, “and 
he gave me his word of honor that he had 
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really sold it for that! So—there went my 
doctor’s bill, and a comfortable margin in 
the bank!” 

Susan abandoned her old idea of the 
enviable life of a lonely orphan, and began 
to long for a sister, a tumble-headed brother, 
for a mother, above all. She loved to be 
included by the young Carrolls when they 
protested, “Just ourselves, mother; nobody 
but the family!” and if Phil or Jimmy came 
to her when a coat-button was loose or a 
sleeve-lining needed a’stitch, she was quite 
pathetically touched. 

Sometimes, walking at Anna’s side to the 
beach on Sunday, a certain peace and con- 
tent crept into Susan’s heart, and the deep 
ache lifted like a curtain, and seemed to 
show a saner, wider, sweeter region beyond. 
Sometimes, tramping the wet hills, her 
whole being thrilled to some new note. 
Susan could think serenely of the future, 
could even be glad of all the past. It was 
as if Life, into whose cold, stern face she had 
been staring wistfully, had softened to the 
glimmer of a smile, and laid a hand, so 
lately used to strike, upon‘her shoulder in 
token of good-fellowship. 


CHAPTER XIII 
The Old Order Changeth 


When Peter Coleman returned from the 
Orient early in April, all the newspapers 
chronicled the fact that a large number of 
intimate friends met him at the dock. He 
was instantly swept into the social currents 
again; dinners everywhere were given for 
Mr. Coleman, box-parties and house-parties 
followed one another, the club claimed him, 
and the approaching opening of the season 
found him giving special attention to his 
yacht. Small wonder that Hunter, Baxter 
and Hunter’s caught only occasional 
glimpses of him. Susan, somberly pursuing 
his name from paper to paper, felt that she 
was beginning to dislike him. She man- 
aged never to catch his eye when he was in 
Mr. Brauer’s office, and took great pains 
not to meet him. 

However, in the lingering sweet twilight 
of a certain soft spring evening, when she 
had left the office and was beginning the 
long walk home, she heard sudden steps be- 
hind her, and turned to see Peter. 

“Aren’t you the little seven-leagued 
booter! Wait a minute, Susqn! C’est moi! 
How are you?” } 

“How do you do, Peter?” Susan said 
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“You're doing an awfully foolish thing, Susan. You'll wish you were back here 


inside of a month,” Thorny prophesied when the last moment came. 
you do it, Susan!“ she pleaded, with a little real emotion. 


clits, eet 


“Aw, don't 
“Oh, I've promised !™ 


Susan said, and held out her hand 


pleasantly and evenly. She put her hand 
in the big gloved hand, and raised her eyes 
to the smiling eyes. 

“What car are you making for?” he 
asked, falling in step. 

“T’m walking,” Susan said. 
to ride this evening.”’ 

“You're right,” he said, laughing. “I 
wish I hadn’t a date, I’d like nothing better 
than to walk it, too! However, I can go a 
block or two.” 

He walked with her to Montgomery Street, 
and they talked of Japan and the Carrolls 
and of Emily Saunders. Then Peter said he 
must catch a California Street car, and they 
shook hands again and parted. It all 
seemed rather flat. Susan felt as if the little 
episode did not belong in the stormy history 
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of their friendship at all; or as if she were 
long dead and were watching her earthly self 
from a distance with wise and weary eyes. 
What should she be feeling now? What 
would a stronger woman have done? Given 
him the cut direct, perhaps, or forced the 
situation to a point when something dra- 
matic—satisfying—must follow. 

“T am weak,” she said ashamedly to her- 
self, “I was afraid he would think I cared— 
would see that I cared!” And she walked on, 
busy with self-contemptuous and humiliated 
thoughts. After tonight’s casual, friendly 
conversation, no radical attitude would be 
possible on her part; he could congratulate 
himself that he still retained her friendship, 
and could be careful—she knew he would 
be careful!—never to go too far again. 
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Her estimate of Peter Coleman was no 
longer a particularly idealized one. But she 
had long ago come to the conclusion that his 
faults were the faults of his type and his 
class, excusable and understandable now, 
and to be easily conquered when a great 
emotion should sweep him once and for 
all away from the thought of himself. As 
he was absorbed in the thought of his own 
comfort, so, she knew, he could become ab- 
sorbed in the thought of what was due his 
wife, the wider viewpoint quickly becoming 
second nature with him: young Mrs. Peter 
Coleman would be among the most indulged 
and carefully considered of women. He 
would be as anxious that the relationship 
between his wife and himself should be 
harmonious and happy as he was now to 
feel, when he met her, that he had no reason 
to avoid or to dread meeting Miss Susan 
Brown. 

If Susan would have preferred a little 
different attitude on his part, she could 
find no fault with this one. She had 
thought of Peter for so many months as 
the personification of all that she desired in 
life that she could not readily dismiss him 
as-unworthy. Was he not still sweet and 
big and clean, rich and handsome and popu- 
lar, socially prominent and suitable in age 
and faith and nationality? 

Susan had often heard her aunt and her 
aunt’s friends remark that life was more 
dramatic than any book, and that their own 
lives on the stage would eclipse in sensa- 
tional quality any play ever presented. 
But, for herself, life seemed deplorably, 
maddeningly undramatic. In any book, 
in any play, the situation between her and 
Peter must have been heightened to a defin- 
ite crisis long before this. The mildest 
of little ingénues, as she came across a 
dimly lighted stage, in demure white 
and silver, could have handled this situation 
far more skilfully; the most youthful of 
heroines would have met Peter to some 
purpose—while surrounded by other ad- 
mirers at a dance, or while galloping across 
a moor on her spirited pony. 

What would either of these ladies have 
done, she wondered, at meeting the offender 
when he appeared particuiarly well groomed, 
prosperous, and happy, while she herself was 
tired from a long office day, conscious of 
shabby gloves, of a shapeless winter hat? 
What could she do, except appear friendly 
and responsive? Susan consoled herself 
with the thought that her only alternative, 


an icy repulse of his friendly advances, 
would have either convinced him that she 
was too entirely common and childish to be 
worth another thought, or would have 
amused him hugely. She could fancy him 
telling his friends of his experience of ‘the 
cut direct from a little girl in Front Office” 
—no names named—and hear him saying 
that “he loved it—he was crazy about it.” 

That evening and the next day Susan 
always remembered as terminating a cer- 
tain phase of her life, although, for perhaps 
a week, the days went on just as usual. 
But one morning she found confusion reign- 
ing when she arrived at Hunter, Baxter 
and Hunter’s. Front Office was to be 
immediately abolished; its work was over, 
its staff already dispersing. 

Workmen, when she arrived, were moving 
out cases and chairs, and Mr. Brauer, eagerly 
falling upon her, begged her to clean out 
her desk, and to help him assort the papers 
in some of the other desks and cabinets. 
As the other girls came in, they were 
pressed into service; papers and papers and 
papers, the drift of years, were tossed out 
of drawers and cubby-holes. Much excited 
laughter and chatter went on. Probably 
not one girl among them felt anything but 
pleasure and relief at the unexpected holi- 
day, and a sense of utter confidence in the 
future. 

Mr. Philip, fussily entering the disordered 
room at ten o’clock, announced his regret at 
the suddenness of the change; the young 
ladies would be paid their salaries for the 
uncompleted month—a murmur of satis- 
faction arose—and, in short, the firm hoped 
that their association had been as pleasant 
to them as it had been to his partners and 
himself. 

“H. B. and H. is losing money hand over 
fist,” Thorny stated gloomily, with that 
intimate knowledge of an _ employer’s 
affairs always displayed by an obscure 
clerk. 

“Brauer asked me if I would like to go 
into the big office, but I don’t believe I could 
do the work,” Susan said. 

“Ves, I’m going into the main office, 
too,” Thorny stated. ‘‘ Don’t you be afraid, 
Susan. It’s as easy as pie.” 

“Mr. Brauer said I could try it,” Miss 
Sherman shyly contributed. All but these 
three were leaving Hunter, Baxter and 
Hunter; but Susan and Miss Sherman and 
Thorny would come back to find their desks 
waiting for them in the main office. 
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After the girls had separated with many 
affectionate promises, Susan walked thought- 
fully home. 

It was a delightful, sunshiny afternoon, 
and Susan, with two or three empty hours 
on her hands, started out for a round of 
calls. 

She called on her aunt’s old friends, the 
Langs, and upon the bony, cold Throck- 
morton sisters, rich, nervous maiden ladies, 
shivering themselves slowly to death in their 
barn of a house, and finally, and unexpect- 
edly, upon Mrs. Baxter. 

Susan had planned a call on Georgie, to 
finish the afternoon, for her cousin, slowly 
dragging her way up the last of the long 
road that ends in motherhood, was really 
in need of cheering society. But the Throck- 
morton house chanced to be directly opposite 
the old Baxter mansion, and Susan, seeing 
Peter’s home, suddenly decided to spend a 
few moments with the old lady. 

After all, why should she not call? She 


had had no open break with Peter, and on 
every occasion his aunt had begged her to 
take pity on an old woman’s loneliness. 
Susan was always longing, in her secret 


heart, for that accident that should reopen 
the old friendship; knowing Peter, she 
felt that the merest chance would sud- 
denly bring him to her side again; his whole 
life was spent in following the inclination 
of the moment. And today, in her pretty 
new hat and spring suit, she was looking 
her best. 

Susan crossed the street and rang the bell. 
When the butler told her, with an impassive 
face, that he would find out if Mrs. Baxter 
was in, Susan hoped, in a panic, that she 
was not. The big, gloomy, handsome hall 
rather awed her. She watched Burns’s re- 
treating back fearfully, still hoping that 
Mrs. Baxter was out. But he came back, 
expressionless, placid, noiseless of step, to 
say in a hushed, confidential tone that Mrs. 
Baxter would be down in a moment. He 
lighted the reception-room brilliantly for 
Susan, and retired decorously. Susan sat 
nervously on the edge of a chair. Suddenly 
her call seemed a very bold and intrusive 
thing to do, even an indelicate thing, every- 
thing considered. Suppose Peter should 
come in, what could he think but that she 
was clinging to the association with which 
he had so clearly indicated that he was done? 

What if she got up and went silently, 
swiftly out? Burns was not in sight, the 
great hall wasempty. She had really noth- 
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ing to say to Mrs. Baxter, and she could 
assume that she had misunderstood his 
message if the butler followed her— 

Mrs. Baxter, a little figure in rustling silk, 
came quickly down the stairway. Susan 
met her in the doorway of the reception- 
room, with a smile. 

“How do you do, how do you do?” Mrs. 
Baxter said nervously. She did not sit 
down, but stood close to Susan, peering up 
at her short-sightedly, and crumpling the 
card she held in her hand. “It’s about the 
office, isn’t it?” she said quickly. “Yes, I 
see. Mr. Baxter told me tkat it was to be 
closed. I’m sorry, but I never interfere in 
those things—never. I really don’t know 
anything about it! I’m sorry. But it 
would hardly be my place to interfere in 
business, when I don’t know anything about 
it, would it? Mr. Baxter always prides 
himself on the fact that I don’t interfere. 
So I don’t really see what I could do.” 

A wave of some supreme emotion, not all 
anger, nor all contempt, nor all shame, but 
a composite of the three, rose in Susan’s 
heart. She had not come to ask a favor 
of this more fortunate woman, but—the 
thought flashed through her mind—suppose 
she had? She looked down at the little silk- 
dressed figure, the blinking eyes, the veiny 
hand, and the small mouth that, after 
sixty years, was composed of nothing but 
conservative and close-shut lines. Pity 
won the day over her hurt, girlish feeling 
and the pride that claimed vindication, and 
Susan smiled kindly. 

“Oh, I didn’t come about Front Office, 
Mrs. Baxter! I just happened to be in the 
neighborhood—” 

Two burning spots came into~the older 
woman’s face, not of shame, but of anger 
that she had misunderstood, had placed 
herself for an instant at a disadvantage. 

“Oh,” she said vaguely. ‘‘Won’t you sit 
down? Peter—” she paused. 

“Peter is in Santa Barbara, isn’t he?” 
asked Susan, who knew he was not. 

“T declare I don’t know where he is half 
the time,’’ Mrs. Baxter said, with her little 
cracked laugh. They bothsatdown. “He 
has such a good time!” pursued his aunt 
complacently. 

“TDoesn’t he?” Susan said pleasantly. 

“Only I tell the girls they mustn’t take 
Peter seriously,” cackled the sweet old 
voice. ‘Dreadful boy!” 

“T think they understand him.” 
looked at her hostess solicitously. 
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look well,’”’ she said resolutely. 
neuritis, Mrs. Baxter?” 

Mrs. Baxter was instantly diverted. She 
told Susan of her new treatment, her 
new doctor, the devotion of her old maid; 
Emma, the servant of her early married life, 
was her close companion now, and although 
Mrs. Baxter always thought of her as a ser- 
vant, Emma was really the one intimate 
friend she had. 

Susan remained a brief quarter of an 
hour, chatting easily, but burning with in- 
ward shame. Never, never, never, in her 
life would she pay another call like this 
one! Tea was not suggested, and when the 
girl said good-by, Mrs. Baxter did not leave 
the reception-room. But just as Burns 
opened the street-door for her, Susan saw a 
beautiful little coupé stop at the curb, and 
Miss Ella Saunders, beautifully gowned, 
got out of it and came up the steps with a 
slowness that became her enormous size. 

“Hello, Susan Brown!” said Miss Saun- 
ders, imprisoning Susan’s hand between 
two snowy gloves. ‘ Where’ve you been?” 

““Where’ve you been?” Susan laughed. 
“Ttaly and Russia and Holland!” 

“Don’t be an utter little hypocrite, child, 
and try to make talk with a woman of my 
years! I’ve been home two weeks, any- 
way.” 

“Emily home?” 

Miss Saunders nodded slowly, bit her lip, 
and stared ‘at Susan in a rather mystifying 
and very pronounced way. 

“Emily is home, indeed,” she said ab- 
sently. Then abruptly she added, “Can 
you lunch with me tomorrow—no, Wednes- 
day—at the Town and Country, infant?” 

“Why, I’d love to!” Susan -answered, 
dimpling. 

“Well; at one? Then we can talk. 
Tell me,” Miss Saunders lowered her voice, 
“is Mrs. Baxterin? Oh, hang!” she added 
cheerfully, as Susan nodded. Susan glanced 
back before the door closed, and saw her 
meet the old lady in the hall, and give her 
an impulsive kiss. 

The little Town and Country Club, 
occupying two charmingly furnished, 
crowded floors of what had once been a 
small apartment house on Post Street, next 
door to the old library, was a small but re- 
markable institution, whose members were 
the wealthiest and most prominent women 
of the fashionable colonies of Burlingame 
and San Mateo, Ross Valley and San Rafael. 
Presumably only the simplest and least 
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formal of associations, it was really the 
most important of all the city’s social in- 
stitutions, and no woman was many weeks 
in San Francisco society without realizing 
that the various country clubs and the 
Junior Cotillions were as dust and ashes, 
and that her chances of achieving a card to 
the Browning dances were very slim unless 
she could somehow push her name at least 
as far as the waiting-list of the Town and 
Country Club. 

To a woman, the members pretended to 
be entirely unconscious of their social al- 
titude. They couldn’t understand how 
such ideas ever got about; it was “delicious, ” 
it was “too absurd!’’ Why, the club was 
just the quietest place in the world, a place 
where a woman could run in to brush her 
hair and wash her hands, and change her 
library book, and have a cup of tea. A few 
of them had formed it years ago, just half 
a dozen of them, at a luncheon; it was like 
a little family circle: one knew everybody 
there, and one felt at home there. But 
as for being exclusive and- conservative, 
that was all nonsense! 

Susan enormously enjoyed the club; she 
had been there more than once with Miss 
Saunders, and found her way without 
trouble today to a big chair in a window arch 
where she could enjoy the passing show 
without beirg herself conspicuous. A con- 
stant little stream of women came and 
went: handsome, awkward schoolgirls, in 
town for the dentist or to be fitted to shoes 
or for the matinée; débutantes, in their 
exquisite linens and summer silks, all joyous 
chatter and laughter; and plainly gowned, 
well-groomed middle-aged women, escort- 
ing or chaperoning, and pausing here for 
greetings and the interchange of news. 

Miss Saunders, magnificent, handsome, 
wonderfully gowned, was surrounded by 
friends the monient she came majestically 
upstairs. Susan thought her very attrac- 
tive, with her ready flow of conversation, 
her familiar, big-sisterly attitude with the 
young girls, her positiveness when there was 
the slightest excuse for her advice or opin- 
ions being expressed. She had a rich, full 
voice, and a drawling speech. She had to 
decline ten pressing invitations in as-many 
minutes. 

She carried Susan off to the lunch-room, 
announcing herself to be starving, and 
ordered a lavish luncheon. Ella Saunders 
really liked this pretty, jolly little book- 
keeper from Hunter, Baxter and Hunter’s. 





Susan, sitting back on the stairs in the upper hall and peering through the railing at the scene below, 
could admire everything but the men guests. They were either more or less attractive and 
married, thought Susan, or very young, very old, or very uninteresting bachelors 
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Susan amused her, and she liked still better 
the evidence that she amused Susan. Her 
indifferent, not to say irreverent air toward 
the sacred traditions and institutions of her 
class made Susan want to laugh and gasp 
at once. 

“But this is a business matter,” said Miss 
Saunders, when they had reached the salad, 
“and here we are talking! Mama and 
Baby and I have talked this thing all over, 
Susan,” she added casually, ‘and we want 
to know what you’d think of coming to 
live with us?” 

Susan fixed her eyes upon her as one 
astounded; not a muscle of her face moved. 
She never was quite natural with Ella; 
above the sudden rush of elation and excite- 
ment came the quick intuition that Ella 
would like a sensational reception of her 
offer. Her look expressed the stunned 
amazement of one who cannot credit her 
ears. Ella’s laugh showed an amused 
pleasure. 

“Don’t look so aghast, child. You don’t 
have to do it!” she said. 

Again Susan did the dramatic and accept- 
able thing, typical of what she must give 
the Saunders throughout their relationship. 
Instead of the natural, ‘What on earth are 
you talking about?” she said slowly, 
dazedly, “ You’re joking—” 

“Joking! You'll find the Saunders fam- 
ily no joke, I can promise you that!” Ella 
said, humorously. And again Susan 
laughed. “No, but you see Emily’s come 
home from Fowler’sa perfect nervous wreck,” 
explained Miss Ella, ‘and she can’t be left 
alone for a while—partly because her heart’s 
not good, and partly because, if she hasn’t 
any one to drive and walk and play tennis 
_ with, and so on, she simply mopes from 
morning until night. She hates mama’s 
nurse; mama needs Miss Baker herself 
anyway, and we’ve been wondering and 
wondering how we could get hold of the 
right person to fill the bill. You'd have a 
pretty easy time in one way, of course, and 
do everything the Kid does, and I’ll stand 
right behind you. But don’t think it’s any 
snap!” 

“Snap!” echoed Susan, starry-eyed, 
crimson-cheeked. ‘“‘But—you don’t mean 
you that want me?”’ 

“T wish you could have seen her; she 
turned quite pale,” Miss Saunders told her 
mother and sister later. “Really, she was 
overcome. She said she’d speak to her 
aunt tonight; I don’t imagine there’ll be 
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any trouble. She’s a nice child. I don’t 
see the use of delay, so I said Monday.” 

“You were a sweet to think of it,”” Emily 
said gratefully, from the downy, wide couch 
where she was spending the evening. 

Susan, meanwhile, walked upon air. She 
tasted complete happiness for almost the 
first time in her life; awakened in the morn- 
ing to blissful reality, instead of the old 
dreary round, and went to sleep at night 
smiling at her own happy thoughts. It was 
all like’a pleasant dream! 

She resigned from her new position at 
Hunter, Baxter and Hunter’s exactly as she 
had resigned in imagination a hundred times. 
No more drudgery over bills, no more 
mornings spent in icy, wet shoes, and after- 
noons heavy with headache. Susan was 
almost too excited to thank Mr. Brauer for 
his compliments and regrets. 

Parting with Thorny was harder. Susan 
and she had been through many a hard hour 
together, had shared a thousand likes and 
dislikes, had loved and quarreled and been 
reconciled. 

“You’re doing an awfullyfoolish thing, 
Susan. You’ll wish you were back here 
inside of a month,” Thorny prophesied when 
the last moment came. “Aw, don’t you do 
it, Susan!” she pleaded, with a little real 
emotion. 

“Oh, I’ve promised!” Susan held out 
her hand. “Don’t forget me!” she said, 
trying tolaugh. Miss Thornton’s handsome 
eyes glistened with tears. With a sudden, 
little impulse, they kissed each other for the 
first time. 

Then Susan, a full hour before closing, 
went down from the lunch-room, and past 
all the familiar offices, the sadness of change 
tugging at her heart-strings. She had been 
here a long time; she had smelled this same 
odor of scorching rubber, and oils and pow- 
ders through so many slow afternoons, ‘n 
gay moods and sad, in moods of rebellicn 
and distaste. She left a part of her girl- 
hood here. The cashier, to whom she went 
for her check, was all kindly interest, and 
the young clerks and salesmen stopped to 
offer her their good wishes. Susan passed 
the time-clock without punching her num- 
ber for the first time in three years, and out 
into the sunny, unfamiliar emptiness of the 
streets. At the corner her heart suddenly 
failed her. She felt as if she could not 
really go away from these familiar places 
and people. But she kept on her way up- 
town, and by the time she reached the old 












library, where Mary Lou, very handsome in 
her well-brushed suit and dotted veil, with 
white gloves still odorous of benzine, was 
waiting, she was almost sure that she was 
not making a mistake. 

Mary Lou was a famous shopper, capable 
of exhausting any saleswoman for a ten-cent 
purchase, and proportionately effective 
when, as today, a really considerable sum 
was to be spent. With her able assist- 
ance Susan bought, besides the fascinating 
white things, some tan shoes, and a rough 
straw hat covered with roses, and two linen 
skirts, and three linen blouses, and a little 
dress of dotted lavender lawn. Everything 
was of the simplest, but Susan had never 
had so many new things in the course of her 
life before, and was elated beyond words 
as one purchase was made after another. 

She carried home nearly ten dollars, 
planning to keep it until the first month’s 
salary should be paid, but auntie was found, 
upon their return, in the very act of dissuad- 
ing the dark powers known as the ‘“‘sewing- 
machine men” from removing that conveni- 
ence, and Susan, only too thankful to be in 
time, gladly let seven dollars fall into the 
oily palm of the carrier in charge. 

In the next few days, Susan pressed her 
one suit, laundered a score of little ruffles and 
collars, cleaned her gloves, sewed on buttons 
and strings generally, and washed her hair. 
Late on Sunday came the joyful necessity 
of packing. Mary Lou folded and re- 
folded patiently; Georgie came in with a 
hand-embroidered handkerchief-case for 
Susan’s bureau; Susan herself rushed about 
like a mad woman, doing almost nothing. 

“You'll be back inside the month,”’ said 
Billy that evening, looking up from Car- 
lyle’s ‘Revolution,’ to where Susan and 
Mary Lou were busy with last stitches, at 
the other side of the dining-room table. 
“You can’t live with the rotten rich any 
more than I could!” 

“Billy, you don’t know how awfully 
conceited you sound when you saya thing 
like that!” 

“Conceited? Oh, all right!”’ Mr. Oliver 
accompanied the words with a sound only 
to be described as a snort, and returned, 
offended, to his book. 

““Conceited—well, maybe I am,” he re- 
sumed with deadly calm, a moment later. 
“But there’s no conceit in my saying that 
people like the Saunders can’t buffalo me/” 

“You may not see it, but there is!” 
persisted Susan. 
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“You give me a pain, Sue! Do you 
honestly think they are any better than you 
are?” 

“Of course they’re not better,” Susan said 
heatedly, “if it comes right down to morals 
and the Commandments! But if I prefer 
to spend my life among people who have 
had several generations of culture and re- 
finement and travel and education behind 
them, it’s my own affair! I like nice people; 
and rich people are more refined than poor, 
and nobody denies it! I may feel sorry for 
a girl who marries a man on forty a week, 
and brings up four or five little kids on it, 
but that doesn’t mean I want to do it my- 
self! And I think a man has his nerve to 
expect it!” 

“T didn’t make you an offer, you know, 
Susan,” said William pleasantly. 

“T didn’t mean you!” Susan answered 
angrily. Then with sudden calm and sweet- 
ness, she resumed, busily tearing up and 
assorting old letters the while, “But now 
you’re trying to make me mad, Billy, and 
you don’t care what you say. The trouble 
with you,” she went on, with sisterly frank- 
ness, “is that you think you are the only 
person who really ought to get on in the 
world. You know so much, and study so 
hard, that you deserve to be rich, so that you 
can pension off every old stupid German 
laborer at the works who still wants a job, 
when they can get a boy of ten to do his 
work better than he can! You mope away 
over there at those cottages, Bill, until you 
think the only important thing in the world 
is the price of sausages in proportion to 
wages. And for all that you pretend to 
despise people who use decent English and 
don’t think a bath-tub is a place to store 
potatoes, I notice that you are pretty anx- 
ious to study languages and hear good 
music and keep up in your reading yourself! 
And if that’s not cultivation—” 

“T never said a word about cultivation!” 
Billy, who had been apparently deep in his 
book, looked up to snap angrily. Any 
allusion to his efforts at self-improvement 
always touched him in a very sensitive 
place. 

“Why, you did too! You said—” 

“Oh, I did not! If you’re going to talk 
so much, Sue, you ought to have some faint 
idea what you’re talking about!” 

“Very well,” Susan said loftily, “if you 
can’t address me like a gentleman, we won’t 
discuss it. I’m not anxious for your opin- 
ion, anyway.” 











Susan always got up, rolled herselt in a wrap. 
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middle-aged maid; drew off her slippers and stockings, and reverently carried the dainty gown to its closet. 


and listened to the account of the dinner " 
55 
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A silence. Mr. Oliver read with passion- 
ate attention. Susan sighed, sorted her 
letters, sighed again. 

“Billy, do you love me?” 
winningly, after a pause. 

Another silence. Mr. Oliver turned a 
page. 

“Are you sure you’ve read every word on 
that page, Bill—every little word?” 

Silence again. 

“You know, you began this, Bill,’’ Susan 
said presently, with childish, sweet reproach. 
“Don’t say anything, Bill; I can’t ask that! 
But, if you still love me, just smile!” 

By some miracle, Billy preserved his 
scowl. 

“Not even a glimmer!” Susan said de- 
spondently. “I'll tell you, Bill,’ she added 
gushingly, “‘just turn a page, and I’ll take 
it for a sign of love!”” She clasped her hands 
and watched him breathlessly. 

Mr. Oliver reached the point where the 
page must be turned. He moved his eyes 
stealthily upward. 

“Oh, no you don’t! No going back!” 
exulted Susan. She jumped up, grabbed 
the book, encircled his head with her arms, 
kissed her own hand vivaciously, and made 
a mad rush for the stairs. Mr. Oliver 
caught her half-way up the flight, with 
more energy than dignity, and got his book 
back by doubling her little finger over 
with an increasing pressure until Susan 
managed to drop the volume to the hall 
below. 

““Sh—sh! Ma says not so much noise!” 
hissed Mary Lou, from the floor above. 
“ Alfie’s just dropped off!” 


she asked 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Roads Ahead 


On Monday a new life began for Susan 
Brown. She stepped from the dingy board- 
ing-house in Fulton Street straight into one 
of the most beautiful homes in the state; 
and so full were the first weeks that she had 
no time for homesickness, no time for letters, 
no time for anything but the briefest of scrib- 
bled notes to the devoted women she 
left behind her. 

Emily Saunders herself met the new- 
comer at the station, looking very unlike 
an invalid—looking indeed particularly well 
and happy, if rather pale; but she was always 
pale, and a little too fat, after the idle and 
carefully-fed experience in the hospital. 
Susan peeped into Miss Ella’s big room 
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as they went upstairs. Ella was stretched 
comfortably on a wide, flowery couch, read- 
ing and munching chocolates as her maid 
rubbed her loosened hair with some fra- 
grant toilet water. 

“Hello, Susan Brown!” she called out. 
“Come in and see me some time before 
dinner—I’m going out!” 

Ella’s room was on the second floor, where 
were also Mrs. Saunders’s rooms, various 
guest-rooms, an upstairs music-room, and a 
sitting-room. But Emily’s apartment, as 
well as her brother’s, was on the third 
floor, and Susan’s delightful room opened 
from Emily’s. The girls had a bath-room 
as large as a small bedroom, and a splendid 
deep balcony shaded by gay awnings was 
accessible only to them. Potted geraniums 
made this big outdoor room gay; a thick 
Indian rug was on the floor; there were deep 
wicker chairs, and two beds, in day-covers 
of green linen, with thick, brightly colored, 
Pueblo blankets folded across them. The 
girls were to spend all their days in the open 
air, and sleep out here whenever possible, for 
Emily’s sake. 

While Emily bathed, before dinner, Su- 
san hung over the balcony rail, feeling de- 
liciously fresh and rested after her own 
bath, and eager not to miss a moment of the 
lovely summer afternoon. Just below her, 
the garden was full of roses. There were 
other flowers, too, carnations and velvety 
Shasta daisies; there were snowballs that 
tumbled in great heaps of white on the 
smooth lawn, and syringas and wall-flowers 
and corn-flowers, far over by the vine- 
embroidered stone wall, and late Persian 
lilacs; and hydrangeas, in every lovely 
tone between pink and lavender, filled a 
long line of great wooden Japanese tubs, 
leading, by a walk of sunken stones, to the 
black wooden gates of the Japanese gar- 
den. On the newly watered stretch of 
road that showed beyond the wide gates, 
carriages and carts and an occasional motor- 
car were passing, flinging wheeling shadows 
beside them on the road, and driven by 
girls in light gowns and wide hats or by 
grooms in livery. Presently one very 
smart, high English cart stopped, and Mr. 
Kenneth Saunders got down from it, and 
stood whipping his riding-boot with his 
crop and chatting with the young woman 
who had driven him home. Susan thought 
him a very attractive young man, with his 
quiet, almost melancholy expression, and 
his air of knowing exactly the correct thing 
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to do, whenever he cared to exert himself 
at all. 

She watched him now with interest, not 
afraid of detection, for a small head on a 
third-story balcony would be quite lost 
among the details of the immense facade 
of the house. He walked toward the stable, 
and whistled what was evidently a signal, 
for three romping collies came running to 
meet him, and were leaping and tumbling 
about him as he went around the curve of 
the drive and out of sight. Then Susan 
went back to her watching and dreaming, 
finding something new to admire and delight 
in every moment. The details confused 
her, but she found the whole charming. 

With Emily and her mother, Susan was 
soon quite at home; with Ella, her shyness 
lasted longer. 

Ella was at home for a few moments 
almost every day; she did not dine at 
home mcre than once or twice in a fortnight. 
But she was always there for the family’s 
occasional formal dinner-parties, in which 
events Susan refused very sensibly to take 
part. She and Miss Baker dined early and 
most harmoniously in the breakfast-room, 
and were free to make themselves useful to 
the ladies of the house afterward. Ella 
would be magnificent in spangled cloth-of- 
gold; Emily very piquant in demure and 
drooping white, embroidered exquisitely 
with tiny French blossoms in color; Mrs. 
Saunders rustling in black lace and lavender 
silk, as the three went downstairs at eight 
o'clock. Across the wide hall below would 
stream the hooded women and the men in 
greatcoats, silk hats in hand. Ella did not 
leave the drawing-room to meet them, as 
on less formal occasions; but a great chat- 
tering and laughing would break out as 
they went in. 

Susan, sitting back on her knees in the 
upper hall and peering through the railing at 
the scene below, to Miss Baker’s intense 
amusement, could admire everything but the 
men guests. They were either more or less at- 
tractive, and married, thought Susan, or very 
young, very old, or very uninteresting bache- 
lors. Red-faced eighteen-year-old boys, 
laughing nervously and stumbling over 
their pumps, shared the honors with cack- 
ling little fifty-year-old gallants. It could 
only be said that they were males, and that 
Ella would have cheerfully consigned her 
mother to bed with a bad headache rather 
than have had one too few of them to balance 
evenly the number of women. The mem- 
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bers of the family knew what patience and 
effort were required, what writing and 
telephoning, before the right number was 
acquired. 

The first personal word that Kenneth 
Saunders ever spoke to his sister’s compan- 
ion was when, running downstairs, on the 
occasion of one of these dinners, he came 
upon her, crouched in her outlook and 
thoroughly enjoying herself. 

“Good Heaven!” said Kenneth, recoil- 
ing. 

“Sh-sh—it’s only me—I’m watching’em!” 
Susan whispered, even laying her hand upon 
the immaculate young gentleman’s arm 
in her anxiety to quiet him. 

“Why, Jove! Why doesn’t Ella count 
you in on these things?” he demanded 
gruffly. ‘Next time Ill tell her—” 

“Tf you do, I’ll never speak to you again!” 
Susan threatened, her merry face close to 
his in the dark. “I wouldn’t be down there 
for a farm!” 

“What do you do, just watch ’em?” 
Kenneth asked sociably, hanging over the 
railing beside her. 

“Tt’s lots of fun!’”’ Susan said, in a whis- 
per. ‘‘Who’s that?” 

“That’s that Bacon girl—isn’t she 
the limit!” Kenneth whispered back. 
“George,” he added regretfully, “I’d much 
rather stay up here than go down. What 
Ella wants to round up a gang like this 
for—” And sadly speculating, the son of 
the house ran downstairs, and Susan, 
congratulating herself, returned to her 
watching. 

Emily came up very late after the dinners 
to yawn and gossip with Susan while Gerda, 
her mother’s staid middle-aged maid, drew 
off her slippers and stockings, and _ rever- 
ently carried the dainty gown to its 
closet. Susan always got up, rolled her- 
self in a wrap, and listened to the account 
of the dinner; Emily was rathercritical of 
the women, but viewed the men more ro- 
mantically. She repeated their compli- 
ments, exulting that they had been paid 
her “under Ella’s very nose,” or while 
“mama was staring right at us.” It 
pleased Emily to imagine a great many love 
affairs for herself, and to feel that they must 
all be made as mysterious and kept as secret 
as possible. 

It was the old story, thought Susan, lis- 
tening sympathetically, and in utter dis- 
belief, to these recitals. Mary Lou and 
Georgie were not alone in claiming vague 
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and mythical love-affairs; Emily even car- 
ried them to the point of indicating old 
bundles of letters in her desk as “from Bob 
Brock—tell you all about that some time!” 
or alluding to some youth who had gone 
away, left that part of the country entirely, 
for her sake, some years ago. And even 
Georgie would not have taken as seriously 
as Emily did the least accidental exchange 
of courtesies with the eligible male. If the 
two girls, wasting a morning in the shops in 
town, happened to meet some hurrying 
young man in the street, the color rushed 
into Emily’s face, and she alluded to the 
incident a dozen times during the course 
of the day. Like most girls, she had a 
special manner for men, a rather audacious 
and attractive manner, Susan thought. 

Susan was astonished to find herself 
generally accepted because of her association 
with Emily Saunders. She had always ap- 
preciated the difficulty of entering the inner 
circle of society with insufficient credentials; 
now she learned how simple the whole thing 
was when the right person or persons as- 
sumed the responsibility. Girls whom 
years ago she had rather fancied to be 
“snobs” and “stuck-up” proved very 
gracious, very informal and jolly, at closer 
view; even the most prominent matrons 
began to call her “child” and “you little 
Susan Brown, you!”’ and show her small 
kindnesses. 

Susan took them exactly at their own 
valuation, revered those women who, like 
Ella, were supreme; watched curiously 
others a little less sure of their standing; 
and pitied and smiled at the struggles of the 
third group, who took rebuffs and humilia- 
tions smilingly, and fell only to rise and 
climb again. Susan knew that the Thayers, 
the Chickerings and Chaunceys and Brocks, 
the Saunderses and the St. Johns and Dolly 
Ripley, the great heiress, were really secure; 
nothing could shake them from their proud 
eminence. It gave her a little satisfaction 
to put the Baxters and Peter Coleman de- 
cidedly a step below; even lovely Isabel 
Wallace and the Carters and the Geralds, 
while ornamenting the very nicest set, were 
not quite the social authorities that the 
first-named families were. And _ several 
lower grades passed before one came to 
Connie Fox and her type, poor, pushing, 
ambitious, watching every chance to score 
even the tiniest progress toward the goal 
of social recognition. Connie Fox and her 
mother were a curious study to Susan, who, 
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far more secure for the time being than 
they were, watched them with deep interest. 
The husband and father was an insurance 
broker, whose very modest income might 
have comfortably supported a quiet coun- 
try home and one maid, and eventually 
have been stretched to afford the daughter 
and only child a college education or a 
trousseau, as circumstances decreed. As it 
was, a little house on Broadway was main- 
tained with every appearance of luxury, a 
capped and aproned maid backed before 
guests through the tiny hall; Connie’s 
vivacity covered the long wait for the lunch- 
eons that an irate Chinese cook, whose 
wages were perpetually in arrears, served 
when it pleased him to do so. Mrs. Fox 
bought prizes for Connie’s gay little card- 
parties with the rent-money, and retired 
with a headache immediately after tearfully 
informing the harassed breadwinner of the 
fact. She ironed Connie’s gowns, bullied 
her little dressmaker, cried and made empty 
promises to her milliner, cut her old friends. 

She had her reward when the mail 
brought Constance the coveted dance-cards; 
when she saw her name in the society col- 
umns of the newspapers, and was able to 
announce carelessly that that lucky girlie 
of hers was really going to Honolulu with 
the Cyrus Holmeses. Dolly Ripley, the 
heiress, had taken a sudden fancy to Connie 
some two years before Susan met her, and 
this alone was enough to reward Mrs. Fox 
for all the privations, snubs, and humilia- 
tions she had suffered since the years when 
she curled Connie’s straight hair on a stick, 
nearly blinded herself tucking and em- 
broidering her little dresses, and finished 
up the week’s ironing herself so that her 
one maid could escort Connie to an exclu- 
sive little dancing-class. 

Susan saw Connie now and then, and met 
the mother and daughter on a certain au- 
tumn Sunday when Ella had chaperoned the 
two younger girls to a luncheon at the Bur- 
lingame club-house. They had spent the 
night before with a friend of Ella’s, whose 
lovely country home was but a few minutes’ 
walk from the club, and Susan was elated 
with the glorious conviction that she had 
added to the gaiety of the party, and that, 
through her, even Emily was having a 
really enjoyable time. She met a great 
many distinguished persons today—the golf 
and polo players, the great Eastern actress 
who was the center of a group of adoring 
males and was being entertained by the 
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oldest and most capable of dowagers, and 
Dolly Ripley, a lean, eager, round-shoul- 
dered, rowdyish, little person, talking as a 
professional breeder might talk of her dogs 
and horses, and shadowed by Connie Fox. 
Susan was so filled with the excitement 
of the occasion, the beauty of the day, the 
spell of the delightful club and its delight- 
ful guests, that she was able to speak to 
Miss Dolly Ripley quite as if she also had 
inherited some ten millions of dollars and 
owned the most expensive, if not the hand- 
somest, home in the state. 

“‘That was so like dear Dolly!” saik Mrs. 
Fox later, coming up behind Susan on che 
porch, and slipping an arm girlishly about 
her waist. 

“What was?” asked Susan, after greet- 
ings. 

“Why, to ask what your first name was, 
and say that as she hated the name of Brown 
she was going to call you-Susan!” said Mrs. 
Fox sweetly. ‘Don’t you find her very dear 
and simple?” 

“Why, I just met her—” Susan said, dis- 
liking the arm about her waist, and finding 
Mrs. Fox’s interest in her opinion of Dolly 
Ripley quite transparent. 

“Ah, I know her so well!” Mrs. Fox 
added, with a happy sigh. “Always bright 
and interested when she meets people! But 
I scold her—yes, I do!—for giving people 
a false impression. I say, ‘Dolly’—I’ve 
known her so long, you know!— Dolly 
dear, people might easily think you meant 
some of these impulsive things you say, 
dear, whereas your friends, who know you 
really well, know that it’s just your little 
manner, and that you'll have forgotten 
all about it tomorrow!’ I don’t mean you, 
Miss Brown,” Mrs. Fox interrupted herself 
to say hastily. “Far from it! Now my 
dear, fell me that you know I didn’t mean 
you!” 

“T understand perfectly,” Susan said 
graciously. And she knew that she really 
did. Mrs. Fox was fluttering iike some poor 
bird that sees danger near its young. She 
couldn’t have any one else, especially this 
insignificant little Miss Brown, who seemed 
to be making rather an impression every- 
where, jeopardize Connie’s intimacy with 
Dolly Ripley without using to prevent it 
such poor and obvious little weapons as lay 
at her command. 

Standing on the porch of the Burlingame 
Club and staring out across the gracious 
slopes of the landscape, Susan had an exhil- 
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arated sense of being among the players 
of this fascinating game at last. She must 
play it alone, to be sure, but far better 
alone than assisted as Connie Fox was as- 
sisted. It was an immense advantage to 
be expected to accompany Emily every- 
where; it made a snub practically impossible, 
while heightening the compliment when she 
was asked anywhere without Emily. Susan 
was always willing to entertain a difficult 
guest, to play cards or not to play, with 
apparently equal enjoyment—more desira- 
ble than either, she was “fun,” and the 
more she was laughed at, the funnier she 
grew. 

“And you'll be there with Emily, of 
course, Miss Brown,” said the hostess 
graciously. “Emily, you’re going to bring 
Susan Brown, you know!”—‘“ I’m telephon- 
ing, Miss Brown, because I’m afraid my 
note didn’t make it clear that we want 
you, too!” 

Emily’s well-known eccentricity did not 
make Susan the less popular, even though 
she was personally involved in it. 

“Oh, I wrote you a note for Emily this 
morning, Mrs. Willis,’ Susan would say at 
the club; “she’s feeling wretchedly today, 
and she wants to be excused from your 
luncheon tomorrow!” 

“Oh?” The matron addressed would 
eye the messenger with kindly sharpness. 
“What’s the matter—very sick?” 

“We—ell, not dying!” A dimple would 
betray the companion’s demureness. 

“Not dying? No, I suppose not! Well, 
you tell Emily that she’s a silly, selfish 
little cat, or words to that effect!” 

“T’ll choose words to that effect,” Susan 
would assure the speaker smilingly. 

“Youcouldn’t come, anyway, I suppose?” 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Willis! Thank you so 
much!” 

“No, of course not.”” The matron would 
bite her lips in momentary irritation, and 
when they parted, the cause of that pretty, 
appreciative, amusing little companion of 
Emily Saunders would be appreciably 
strengthened. 

One winter morning, Emily tossed a 
large, square envelope across the breakfast 
table toward her companion. 

“Sue, that looks like a Browning invita- 
tion! What do you bet that he’s sent you 
a card for the dances!”’ 

“He couldn’t!” gasped Susan, snatching 
it up, while her eyes danced, and the radiant 
color flooded her face. Her hand actually 
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shook when she tore. the envelope open, 
and as the engraved card made its appear- 
ance, Susan’s expression might have been 
that of Cinderella eying her coach-and- 
four. 

For Browning—founder of the cotillion 
club, and still manager of the four or five 
winter dances—was the one unquestioned, 
irrefutable, omnipotent social authority of 
San Francisco. To go to the “ Brownings,” 
was to have arrived socially; no other dis- 
tinction was equivalent, because there was 
absolutely no other standard of judgment. 
Very high up indeed in the social scale must 
be the woman who could resist the tempta- 
tion to stick her card to the Brownings in 
her mirror frame, where the eyes of her 
women friends must inevitably fall upon it; 
and yearly hundreds of matrons tossed 
through sleepless nights all through the late 
summer and the fall, hoping against hope, 
despairing, hoping again, that the magic 
card might really be delivered some day in 
early December, and their débutante daugh- 
ters’ social position be placed beyond 
criticism once more. Perhaps only one 
hundred persons out of “Brownie’s” four 
hundred guests could be sure of the privi- 
lege. The others must suffer and wait. 

Browning himself, a harassed, over- 
worked, kindly gentleman, whose manage- 
ment of the big dances brought him nothing 
but responsibility and annoyance, threat- 
ened yearly to resign from his post, and 
yearly was dragged back into the work, 
fussing for hours with his secretary over 
the list before he could personally give 
it to the hungrily waiting reporters with 
the weary statement that it was absolutely 
correct, that no more names were to be 
added this year, that he did not propose 
to defend, through the columns of the press, 
his omission of certain names and his ac- 
ceptance of others, and that, finally, he was 
off for a week’s vacation in the southern 
part of the state, and thanked them all for 
. their kindly interest in himself and _ his 
efforts for San Francisco society. It was the 
next morning’s paper that was so anxiously 
awaited and so eagerly perused in hundreds 
of luxurious boudoirs—exulted over or 
wept over and reviled—but read by nearly 
every woman in the city. 

And now he had sent Susan a late card, 
and Susan knew why. She had met the 
great man at the Hotel Rafael a few days 
before, at tea-time, and he had asked Susan 
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most affectionately of her aunt, Mrs. 
Lancaster, and recalled, with a little emo- 
tion, the dances of two generations before, 
when he was a small boy, and the lovely 
Georgianna Ralston was a beauty and a 
belle. Susan could have kissed the magic 
bit of pasteboard! 

But she knew too well just what Emily 
wanted to think of Browning’s courtesy 
to mention his old admiration for her aunt. 
And Emily immediately justified her dip- 
lamatic ‘silence by saying: “Isn’t that 
awfully decent of Brownie! He did that 
just for Ella and me—that’s like him! He'll 
do anything for some people!” 

“Well, of course I can’t go,” Susan said 
briskly. ‘But I do call it awfully decent! 
And no little remarks about sending a check, 
either, and no chaperon’s card! The old 
duck! However, I haven’t a gown, and I 
haven’t a beau, and you don’t go, and so [’ll 
write a tearful regret. I hope it won’t be 
the cause of his giving the whole thing up. 
I hate to discourage the dear boy!” 

Emily laughed approvingly. 

“No, but honestly, Sue,” She said, in 
eager assent, ‘don’t you know how people 
would misunderstand—you know how peo- 
ple are! You and J know that you don’t 
care a whoop about society, and that you’d 
be the last person in the world to use your 
position here—but you know what other 
people might say! And Brownie hates 
talk—”’ 

Susan had to swallow hard, and remain 
smiling. It was part of the price that she 
paid for being here in this beautiful en- 
vironment, for being, in every material 
sense, a member of one of the state’s richest 
families. She could not say, as she longed 
to say: “Oh, Emily, don’t talk rot! You 
know that before your own grandfather 
made his money as a common miner, and 
when Isabel Wallace’s grandfather was 
making shoes, mine was a rich planter in 
Virginia!’’ She knew that she could safely 
have treated Emily’s own mother with 
rudeness, she could have hopelessly mixed 
up the letters she wrote for Ella, she could 
have set the house on fire, and been quickly 
forgiven, if forgiveness was a convenience 
to the Saunders family at the moment. 
But to fail to realize that an unspanned 
social chasm must forever stretch between 
the daughter of the house of Saunders and 
the daughter of the house of Brown would 
have been indeed the unforgivable offense 


The next instalment of Saturday’s Child will appear in the April issue 
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* Eyes like a cat's,” “eagle-eyed’’—as a rule we go to 
nature for a comparison when we speak of one with keen 
vision. t the climax of its evolution the human eye 
was probably the most perfect seeing organ ever possessed 
by a living creature. hat was when man lived in the 
open, identified a speck on the horizon as the animal 
which would furnish his dinner, and wrote in the en- 
larged characters of paint, burned stick, and stone. In 
exchange for civilization he has given a measure of his 
eyesight, so that now most animals and birds outsee him 
—In the illustration we have examples of ncture's 


selective care. The human eyes focus ona 
single object— intelligence demands it. The 
eyes of the cat and the owl also focus to- 
gether, though to a less degree—they must 
to locate prey. The eyes of the mouse 
stare out in different directions—that it 
may avoid enemies. Animals probably 
do not abuse their eyes; we do—and suffer 
4 for it, in poorer vision, 9 host of ills. and 
“6.33 “on future generations the effect will be 
Sem, epilepsy and all sorts of nervous diseases 


Can You See Straight? 


By. Stoddard Goodhue, M. D. 


Do things look to you as they look to others? 
thousands of people have abnormal vision and yet are not aware that they cannot see as others 


Do you see things as they are? Do you know that 
see? Eye-strain may cause headache, mental exhaustion, neuralgia, St. Vitus’s dance, and even 
epilepsy. Thousands of people suffer from one or another of these maladies, due to eye-strain, and 
do not know the cause. Do you know whether you are subjected to brain-fag in this way? In par- 
ticular do you know whether your children have eye-defects that are making their studies difficult and 
threatening them with permanent injury? There are hundreds of thousands of children thus handi- 
capped. You should know—not guess—whether or not yours are among them. Even if your eyes and 
the eyes of your children are normal, do you know how to keep them normal? If not, you shauld find 


out. 


Eyes are too valuable to be neglected. This article will tell you what eye-strain means, what 


medical science can do to cure it, and how you can keep your eyes at a high degree of efficiency 


OT long ago I spent an afternoon 

in the operating-room of the New 

York Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

There I saw a series of delicate 

and interesting operations. In one case the 
eyeball was cut open and a piece of iris 
snipped out; in another the lens of the eye 
itself was extracted. An eyeball was cut 
out entirely and its place supplied with a 
bit of fatty tissue cut from the patient’s 
leg—not to restore vision, of course, but to 
prevent the socket of the eye from sinking. 
An eye that had too much internal pressure 
was drilled with a tiny trephine. From 
another eye a chip of steel: was extracted 


with a gigantic magnet. In yet other cases 
the eye-muscles were cut to cure a squint. 
And, most curious of all, perhaps, an eye 
that was opaque at the “sight”’ was tattooed 
with India ink and made much worse for 
the moment, in order that later it might be 
restored to vision. 

It was all very interesting. But what 
sank deepest in my mind was a chance re- 
mark of one of the physicians as we came 
away from the clinic. “It is a wonderful 
thing,” he said, “‘to be able to restore vision 
as the modern ophthalmic surgeon does; but 
most of these operations would have been 
uncalled for if the patients had taken better 
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care of their eyes, particularly in childhood. 
A good share of the conditions that made 
the operations necessary were due directly 
or indirectly to slight errors of refraction 
that could easily have been remedied at 
first with glasses.”’ 

“Errors of refraction.” That is the 
phrase that is always on the lips of the eye- 
specialist. Being interpreted, it means 
merely, “eyes out of focus.” We are all 
familiar with the blurred image of an out- 
ot-focus picture. And the eye is just a 
living camera; the pictures on its sensi- 
tized film (the retina) may be sharply de- 
fined or they may be blurred. And you 
do not like a blurred picture any better 
in the eye than you like it on the photo- 
graphic plate, so the eye that receives this 
blurred image strives constantly to get it in 
focus. If it has difficulty in doing so, there 
is what the specialist calls ‘an error of re- 
fraction.” 


The Focus of the Eye 


Suppose, for example, that the globes of 
your eyes are a trifle shorter than they 
should be. Then the lens, which bends the 
rays of light and brings them together pre- 
cisely as does the lens of a camera, will have 
a focal point lying a little behind the retina, 
and you will always be striving, consciously 
or unconsciously, to adjust the focusing ap- 
paratus. This will mean a constant and 
abnormal straining of the muscles. If the 
shape of your eyeball is but slightly ab- 
normal, the focusing apparatus may over- 
come the defect, and you may have sharp 
vision. But the correction is made at the 
expense of an unusual and fatiguing effort. 

It is a very wonderful mechanism, this 
focusing apparatus in your eye. With the 
photographic camera, you change the focus 
by lengthening or contracting the bellows, 
thus carrying the lens farther from the sen- 
sitized plate or bringing it nearer, according 
as you wish to photograph near-by or dis- 
tant objects. But with the human eye no 
such change is possible. The lens lies back 
of the diaphragm (the iris), as in the photo- 
graphic camera, but its position is fixed; it 
cannot be brought nearer the retina. Yet 
the eye is at once telescope and microscope, 
focusing far objects and near in seeming 
defiance of the laws of optics. 

The gist of the matter is this: the lens of 
the eye, although called “crystalline,” is 
not a rigid body, like the lens of a telescope 
or microscope; it is more like a bit of very 
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firm gelatine. It is held in position by an 
elastic capsule attached at the sides of the 
eyeball. Similarly attached to the circum- 
ference of the eyeball, just back of the iris, 
is a circle of muscular tissue. When this 
muscle contracts, it tends to constrict the 
iris, and relaxes the capsule that encloses 
the crystalline lens. The resilient lens, by 
virtue of its elasticity, assumes a thicker 
form and a more convex anterior surface. 
When the eye is directed to a near-by ob- 
ject, this series of changes takes place, and 
the result is equivalent to an extension of 
the bellows of the camera. Contrariwise, 
when the eye is dirécted to a distant object, 
the ciliary muscle relaxes, the iris expands, 
and the capsule of the crystalline lens, freed 
from muscular tension, exerts its constric- 
tive force on the lens, flattening it. This 
changes the refractive power of the lens in 
precisely the way necessary for focalization 
of light coming in almost parallel beams 
from the distant object. 

It is obvious that until some such mech- 
anism as that just described was evolved, 
light could not be brought to a focus, and 
the organism would be aware only in a 
vague and general way of the nature of the 
objects from which the light came. With- 
out this perfected eye, creatures could 
develop a considerable degree of intelligence, 
as such insects as the bee and ant amply 
prove. Yet we may well doubt whether 
without a universal-focus eye any being 
could ever have come above the plane of in- 
telligence of, let us say, the fish. 


The Visible World 


Only a creature having vivid impressions 
of its surroundings far and near, such as 
vision alone can give, could get clear notions 
of the world in which we live; and such sen- 
sations are the building-stones of the mind. 
Consider how largely your impressions of 
the world are visual ‘impressions. How 
utterly changed the world would seem if 
you had no mental picture of things seen, 
no conception of light or color. Your 
mind would be a blank as to entire fields of 
knowledge. You would have only vague 
notions of distant objects; no knowledge of 
form or size or shape or texture except of 
such objects as you could actually touch. 
Yours would be a sterile and barren world— 
dark and pictureless—as contrasted with 
the world of light and color and form and 
distance. Such must have been the world 
of all creatures before eyes were evolved. 
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question that birds and animals in 
general have good eyes. There is 
one really important difference, 
however, between the type of 
vision of birds and all lower 
orders of mammals and the 
vision of man. A bird’s eyes are 
set on opposite sides of the head, 
and hence must receive totally dif- 
ferent images at a given moment. The 
same thing is true, in greater or less 
measure, of most mammals. It is only 
creatures of the monkey tribe that share with 
man the capacity to fix both eyes on the same 
object and 
bring the two 
images into 
such harmony 
that they are 
registered in 
the brain as a 
single image. 
This so- 

To the scholar the called binocu- 
cont tata take lar vision is not 
seans far horizons. Not all . without its dis- 
ber ae ee a ad Vv antages. 
of perfect vision, but thetendeney The eyes of a 
in both cases is illustrated here. bird sweep all 


So much does the eye prefer its horizons at a 
freedom that even a momentary 


glance at a distant object will glance and may 
relieve the fatigue of close make it aware 
— of theapproach 
of an enemy from any direction. 
And for a creature subject 
to attack on all sides this is 
obviously an advantage. 
Seeing in all directions is 
less important when the 
bird is one that -habitu- 
ally hunts and is not it- 
self hunted; and so we 
find that in eagles and 
hawks, and even more 
conspicuously in owls, the 
eyes tend to assume a for- 
ward location in the head, 
limiting somewhat the 
range of vision, but mak- 
ing it possible to see the 
same object with both 
eyes at the same time— 
not to see it clearly in a 
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But eyes came early in the 
scheme of evolution. 

The earliest plan for mak- 
ing possible both near and 
far vision was, however, 
somewhat more primitive 
than the one finally 
evolved. In the eye 
of the fish the crystal- 
line lens is spherical, 
and when the eye is at 
rest the focus is on near- 
by objects, instead of on 
distant ones, as in the case 
of man and the higher ani- 
mals. If the fish wishes to 
scrutinize distant objects, its 
spherical lens is moved back- 
ward in the liquid of the eyeball, 
thus changing the focus precisely 
as it is changed by contracting the 
bellows of a camera. But the move- 
ment is limited, and the arrangement 
cannot give anything like so wide a 
range of focusing power as is possible with 
the perfected lens of mammals and man. 

The eyes of all mammals are identical 
with those of man in the method of ma- 
nipulation of the focusing apparatus; 
that is to say, focusing is accom- 
plished by changing the shape and 
not the position of the lens. But, 
whereas the lens itself is flattened, 
like that of man, in diurnal ani- 
mals, it is spherical in noctfrnal 
and aquatic animals. Probably 
it would be to man’s advantage, 
under the conditions of modern 
civilization, if his eye lenses could 
revert somewhat toward the 
spherical type, since so many 
people nowadays are obliged to 
wear convex lenses. 

The building up of brain records 
and mental impressions from sen- 
sations received through the eyes, 
on the part of our remote ances- 
tors, must have become more and 
more precise as the eye was per- 
fected, and increasingly varied as 
the evolving races found new en- 
vironments and were subjected to 
new conditions. Swiftly moving 
creatures, particularly those that single image as the human eyes do, 
hunt or are hunted, obviously need but nevertheless to gain such a double 
sharp vision for objects at all distances: view as will give a clear notion of the 
their lives depend upon it. And if you distance of the object. This is obviously 
have been much in the open you will not important for predacious animals and birds 
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of prey, which must be able to pounce and 
strike out with their claws and talons at 
precisely the right moment. 

The advantage of binocular vision for a 
creature of developed intelligence is signifi- 
cant. Both the distance of objects and their 
form are revealed as they could not be when 
the view is that of a single eye. For your 
two eyes, when focused on a given object 
fairly near at hand, do not receive precisely 
the same image, unless the object focused 
is a flat surface. If you look at a book 
that is lying in such position that you see 
the back and one side and the end in per- 
spective, you gain a perfectly clear notion 
of that book as a structure having three 
dimensions, and the reason you do so is 
because the right eye gets a slightly different 
view of the book from that gained by the 
left eye—a fact that you may readily verify 
by closing first one eye and then the other. 

But of course there is no gain without the 
possibility of attendant loss. If, for ex- 
ample, the muscles that control the eyeballs 
fail to work in harmony, the eyes will tend 
to act independently; and while this would 
answer very well for a bird or a dog, it will 
not do at all for a man, and the condition 
must be remedied by surgical procedure. 
Again, it is essential with binocular vision 
that the two eyes shall focus exactly alike; 
yet in point of fact no two eyes ever are 
identical. Usually the difference is not 
noticed, but often it is enough to cause 
constant, even though unrecognized, eye- 
strain. The eyes then try constantly to 
adjust themselves to each other, or else 
one gives up the task, and leaves all the 
work for the other. 


Eyes Out of Focus 


The aberrations that disturb the focus 
and cause abnormal vision may depend on 
the eyeball itself, or on the crystalline lens. 
Thus the lens may be either too thick or 
too thin, in which case its possessor is either 
“near-sighted” or ‘‘far-sighted.” Or it 
may be asymmetrical, in which case the 
image is distorted, and its possessor suffers 
from lenticular astigmatism; that is, the 
rays of light will not all focus properly. Yet 
again, the lens may come to lack resiliency, 
may harden and loseitsresponsiveness. This 
is very likely to occur with advancing age; 
elderly people often have good distant vision 
but are unable to focus on near-by objects. 
Artificial lenses easily remedy these defects. 
A far more serious—and fortunately also a 
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far less common—concomitant of age may 
be a clouding of the lens, developing finally 
a milky opacity that shuts out the light al- 
together. This condition is called cataract. 
It causes partial or total blindness that is 
incurable except by removal of the lens it- 
self. The function of refracting light and 
bringing it to a focus on the retina must 
thereafter be performed by heavy convex 
glasses. With the aid of these a good de- 
gree of vision may be restored. 

These surgical cases, however, do not 
concern us so much as do the more usual 
defects of refraction. These, under condi- 
tions of modern life, are all but universal. 
The eye that is called upon to focus on fine 
print, page after page, is subject to a strain 
that in a sense is abnormal, for the ancestral 
eye was chiefly employed in long-distance 
work, as became the eye of the fisher, the 
hunter, and the husbandman. And the 
structure of such an organ cannot be radi- 
cally changed in a few hundred generations. 
Reading, as applied to people in general, is 
a very modern habit—only two or three gen- 
erations ago half the women of England and 
a large number of the men were obliged, 
through illiteracy, to make their mark in 
witnessing their marriage contracts; so it 
is almost a matter of course that the modern 
eye yields to such excessive strain, and cries 
out for aid. 


The Importance of Good Eyes 


If the aid is not forthcoming, messages of 
distress are sent to the brain that are in- 
terpreted as headaches, irritability of tem- 
per, and the like. Meantime the eyes 
themselves become inflamed or, through the 
excessive muscular action required in fo- 
cusing, assume a permanent condition of 
“squint.” Short of this, the strain may 
produce weariness of brain. Thousands of 
children pore over their books without ever 
being able to see clearly a single letter, 
quite unconscious that their vision is not 
normal, their parents and teachers equally 
oblivious. Take steps to find out if your 
child is of this number. Have the matter 
decided by a competent physician, not 
by a spectacle-vender or optician whose 
legitimate business is merely to make glasses 
on prescription. For those who cannot afford 
to pay a physician, there are clinics where the 
most skilful attention is given free of charge. 

When the oculist tests your eyes, he places 
you with your back to a light and reflects 
the light through your pupil with a little 
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concave mirror, called an ophthalmoscope, 
which enables him to look into the depths of 
your eye. Lenses of different curvature 
adjusted in the mirror enable him to deter- 
mine the curve of the retina and to detect 
any departure from the normal. It is pos- 
sible also to observe the condition of the 
blood-vessels in the retina, and thus to de- 
tect other abnormalities than those having 
to do with refraction. 

Further tests are made in which your own 
observation supplements the ophthalmo- 
scopic examination. With young people 
Illustrations of the 
technique of ophthal- 
mology. Let them serve 
to emphasize the im- 
portance of having chil- 
dren's eyes examined 
regularly. This is more 
to be insisted upon than 
regular visits to the den- 
tist; you can get false 


teeth. but an eye gone 
is gone forever 
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in particular the action of the ciliary mus- 
cles is so persistent, and the constriction 
of the iris so marked under the influence 
of light, that it is necessary to use atro- 
pin or its modern derivative, homatropin, 
to relax the muscle and dilate the pupil. 
Under these conditions the crystalline lers 
assumes what may be 

considered its nor- 

mal shape, the 

large aper- 

ture of & 

the iris A, 


makes full view of the retina pos- 
sible, and the muscle that normally 
changes the shape of the lens is 
temporarily paralyzed, thus making 
possible a more accurate and reliable 
test than could be made while the 
ciliary muscle has normal action 
and is persistently trying to focus. 

The prescription which the ocu- 
list writes seems mystifying to the 
average layman. Its “O. D.” and 
“O.S.,” however, imply nothing 
more than “right eye” and “left 
eye’’; and the mysteries of its for- 
mulz may be summed up in the 
statement that the lenses for which 
it calls are either plainly spherical, 
concave, or convex (their power 
designated in “diopters’’), or are 
ground on a cylindrical foundation, 
the axis of which is so adjusted as 
to correct the asymmetry of the 
lens or eyeball which causes the con- 
dition known as astigmatism. A 
large number of individuals suffer 
from this condition, hence have 
blurred vision, without ever re- 
cognizing their defect. The relief 



















































and comfort resulting from properly gaged 
glasses is something to which hundreds of 
thousands could testify. 

As a rule, if your eye is astigmatic you 
must wear the corrective lenses at all times, 
for the eye once distorted in shape is sel- 
dom restored to normality. But you should 
clearly understand that if your eyes had 
been properly cared for from childhood they 
probably would nat have become astigmatic. 
Like most other permanent eye-defects, 
this is usually traceable to overuse or in- 
correct use. The eye of the child is usually 
normal. If properly cared for, it will usu- 
ally remain normal. So it becomes an 
important question for each of us as to what 
constitutes the right treatment of the nor- 
mal eye. 

In general, rules for hygiene of the normal 
eye are simple and easy to follow. It is 
scarcely more than reiteration to say that 
you should not read fine print persistently, 
or focus on minute objects of any kind, with- 
out periods of rest. Even in reading or- 
dinary print you should glance up from 
time to time, and give the ciliary muscles 
a moment of relaxation by casually looking 
at some distant object, or throwing the eyes 
altogether out of focus. You cannot hold 
your arm extended for even a few minutes 
without its muscles becoming utterly ex- 
hausted. There is no reason why you 
should expect your eye-muscles to be 
tireless. 


The Eyes in Close Work 


It is very important, too, that the eye 
should not be subjected to undue strain 
through reading a badly lighted page. On 
the other hand, the light should not be too 
intense. It should come preferably from 
behind or from the side, so that the rays are 
not directly reflected into the eye. In 
reading at night it is desirable to have the 
room in general fairly dark, so that the iris 
may be welldilated. The reading light need 
not then be too intense, if placed near the 
page. Under such conditions it is possible 
to read for hours with less eye-strain than 
would result from a few minutes of reading 
with a light that is badly placed, too bril- 
liant, or too dull. 

Should the eyes show a tendency to ir- 
ritation or inflammation, a saturated solu- 
tion of boric acid, applied with the ordinary 
eye-cup, will always be of service; but such 
a tentative measure should not take the 
place of a radical correction. 


Can You See Straight ? 


Of course the character of your occupa- 
tion may make it almost impossible for you 
to avoid overuse or abnormal use of your 
eyes. Dr. George M. Gould, whose life- 
long exposition of the evils that result from 
eye-strain are well known, gives a list of 
occupations with reference to their average 
effect on the eyes. In the final group, be- 
ginning with students in seminaries and 
colleges, with clergymen, lawyers, and bank 
clerks, and ending with typesetters, type- 
cutters, miniature painters, photograph re- 
touchers, and etchers, the ratio of eye-de- 
fects is given as from eighty to one hundred 
per cent. In other words, persons whose oc- 
cupation requires almost incessant focusing 
of the eyes on near-by objects, and partic- 
ularly small objects, develop abnormalties 
of vision almost as a matter of course. 


Guarding a Child’s Sight 


Moreover, the results of eye-strain are 
not at all confined to abnormalities of the 
eyes themselves. Dr. Gould believes that 
constant strainiag of the eyes, particularly 
without properly adjusted spectacles, is the 
main cause of the observed fact that tele- 
phone girls suffer from a great variety of 
illnesses and usually break down altogether 
after two or three years of service. The 
report of a royal commission in Canada as 
to the maladies resulting from telephone 
operating makes almost a page of fine print. 
“Nervous debility, wearing down of the 
nervous system,” “headache from looking 
at the holes,” “inability to sleep,” “faint- 
ing,” and “nervous prostration and nervous 
breakdown” are among the conditions 
listed. It is declared that “‘after five years 
the girl will be disqualified to become a wife 
and mother”; and the prediction is made 
that ‘‘on future generations the effect will 
be epilepsy and all sorts of nervous dis- 
eases.” In Dr. Gould’s view these unto- 
ward results, and similar ones reported else- 
where, are very largely due to a single cause. 
“The disorders most frequently mentioned,” 
he says, “are precisely those I have found 
in thousands of cases, and for twenty or more 
years have demonstrated to be due to eye- 
strain.” Not all authorities are prepared 
to go quite so far as this, but no one will 
doubt that eye-strain is at least an impor- 
tant contributory factor in a very large pro- 
portion of cases. 

The most important thing of all, of course, 
is to safeguard the eyes of children. Ab- 
normal conditions of the eye are peculiarly 








“Not one good school 
desk exists in the United 
States,’ declares an eminent 
eye-specialist. There are about 
the same number of properly 
lighted schoolrooms. That means 
nearly eighteen million children daily 
hampered through eye- 
strain. Evils can beecither 
corrected or aggravated 
during childhood; to 
avoid the charge of sub- 
sidizing the spectacle- 
makers, and the more 
serious charge of being 
careless of the rights of 
children, experts in 
lighting and seating 
should be given charge of 
all our schoolrooms. 
Our people of tomorrow 
will be erect and clear of 
vision, or stooped and 
with poor eyes accord- 
ing as we act now 

































The “naked™ eye. 
robbed of the magic 
of blue or gray, black 
or brown, and the 
gleam of intelligence 
that distinguishes the 
human optic from the 
brute’s. Seen in per- 
spective, the organ is 
prosaic enough; even 
its faults are ap- 
parent, as the crystal- 
line lens (G) is of a 
shape that is easily 
distorted. Muscles 
pull it this way and 
that in order that the 
proper image may 
\ reach the retina (I), 
. and if held too long in 
one position it will 
lose a measure of its 
resiliency. Long- or 
short-sightedness will 
be the probable result 





likely to be inherited. 


The very common 
condition that leads to short-sightedness is 
partially due to a thinness or a lack of 
toughness in the fiber of the structure of the 


eyeball itself. The muscles, tugging con- 
stantly at the eyeball, particularly in fo- 
cusing on near-by objects, exert such a con- 
stricting force as gradually to lengthen it, 
making it more or less egg-shaped; _ the re- 
sult being that the razs of light are focused 
in front of the retina. Thus it becomes nec- 
essary to bring objects very near to the eye 
in order to see them clearly, and the strain- 
ing incident to focusing at close range ag- 
gravates the difficulty, so that short-sighted- 
ness is likely to be progressive. 

The condition of the eyeball that leads 
to this result is likely to be transmitted 
to the offspring; so if either parent is 
near-sighted, the eyes of the child should be 
given careful attention. Near-sightedness 
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will probably not develop until the child is 
six or eight years old, but its possibility 
should be borne in mind from infancy. The 
child should be given large objects to play 
with, even in the nursery. It should have 
its letters taught it by forming them with 
blocks of wood, rather than by the use of a 
book. Even the scanning of picture-books 
should be discouraged, and in general the 
child should be prevented from scrutinizing 
habitually small objects or near-by ‘objects 
of any kind. It should not be permitted, 
for example, to draw pictures, to sew, to 
thread beads, or to engage in any other oc- 
cupation or diversion that necessitates near 
vision. Dr. Ernest Clark, the London 
specialist, urges that no child having the 
hereditary tendency to short-sightedness 
should be allowed to learn to write or draw 
until it is at least seven years old. 

Dr. Gould declares that short-sightedness 
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is a malady that is almost tragical in its im- 
portance to thousands of its victims. Where 
the decrease of aberration is pronounced, 
he says, ‘any swift, safe, or accurate sport 
or bodily activity, except swimming, is im- 
possible. The short-sighted person never 
dares to run, and all motions must be slow, 
indefinite, and cautious.” Yet all this, Dr. 
Gould emphatically declares, is needless. 
“The origin of the condition of the eye that 
causes short-sightedness is known and its 
preventableness certain. Itiscaused simply 
and solely by uncorrected, by overcor- 
rected, or by miscorrected hyperopic astig- 
matism,”—that is to say, by an eyeball that 
in the beginning is slightly too short and 
asymmetrical and which therefore has an 
error of refraction that the eye strains con- 
stantly to correct. And he adds, “There 
need not be a single short-sighted individ- 
ual in the civilized world, and there will 
not be one when the world becomes 
genuinely civilized.” 


The Penalties of Not Seeing Straight 


Regardless of hereditary tendencies, you 
should make the most painstaking effort to 
ascertain whether your child has any error 
of refraction. Above all, it is important to 
realize that even slight defects may lead to 
most disastrous results. Indeed, it is the 
rather paradoxical fact that the small errors 
of refraction are the ones most likely to 
cause trouble. If the refractive error is 
large the eye does not try to overcome it, 
but if it is slight there is that constant un- 
conscious straining, and the wear and tear 
not only on the eye itself but on the brain 
centers is almost sure to produce permanent 
injury. This may take the form of in- 
flammation of the eyes, leading perhaps to 
granular lids or even to incurable maladies 
of the interior of the eye, such as inflamma- 
tion of the iris, increase of the fluid contents 
of the eyeball, or cataract. 

In other cases the symptoms may not 
focalize on the eye, but there may be severe 
neuralgia, convulsive movements of the 


facial muscles, attacks of dizziness and. 


nausea, or even the convulsive seizures of 
epilepsy, without the real cause being sus- 
pected. Short of such tangible manifesta- 
tions of nerve exhaustion, there may be a 
steady nerve waste that leads to perpetual 
brain fatigue with attendant irritability, 
lack of power of concentration, failure of 
memory, and insomnia leading to depres- 
sion and even to mental overthrow. Says 











Can You See Straight ? 


Dr. Clark: “Insomnia is a prominent symp- 
tom of eye-strain; this leads to depression, 
which in turn may lead to the alcohol or 
morphin habit. There is no form of 
functional nerve disorder that may not be 
caused by, or aggravated by eye-strain.” 

Curvature of the spine is named by Dr. 
Gould dmong common conditions due to 
eye-strain; the bodily distortion ‘“result- 
ing,” he says, “‘from the effort to focus de- 
fective eyes on books at school and at home 
under improper conditions as to desks and 
light. . . . As to the millions of common- 
school children, their ocular ills, their eye- 
strain and its effect upon general health, 
their standing in classes, the reasons for the 
dullards and truants, and even juvenile 
criminals—of all this big book of human 
ills and wrong, we are now at the opening 
page.” And he adds, “ Not one good school 
desk exists in the United States, and every 
child writes with body and head and eyes in 
disease-producing postures.” 

“Not one good school desk in the United 
States”! Yet between fifteen and twenty 
million children sit at school desks “in 
disease-producing postures.” A dreadful in- 
dictment of our educational system. Pos- 
sibly it overstates the facts,but it is too near 
the truth to make pleasant reading. 


Looking Ahead—Straight 


Wise parents are now giving heed to this 
matter of eye-strain, even in the nursery; 
and teachers in the schools are coming to 
understand more clearly the need of proper 
lighting and the vital importance of using 
only such text-books as have large, clear 
type. The light of the schoolroom should 
come from the side, preferably the left. 
Desks should be so arranged that pupils can 
sit upright at their work, and particular 
effort should be made to see that they do 
not hold their books too near the eyes. Let 
the doctor’s charge about the bad desks be 
remembered, and his warning heeded. Any 
child that tends constantly to scrutinize 
its work with eyes close to the page should 
at once have its eyes examined. For that 
matter, every child might well have its eyes 
examined by a competent oculist from time 
to time, just as the teeth are examined by a 
dentist. 

If you fail to take simple measures to 
safeguard the eyes of your children, you 
are guilty of inexcusable negligence, and 
the child later in life will very bitterly 
regret your lack of care. 








The 
Shadeless 
Window 


By Mrs. Nelson 
Herrick Henry 


There are almost as many ideas 
about interior decorating as 
there are interior decorators. 
These, again, are bound by local 
conditions, so that a style of 
home embellishment that 
would be suitable East and 
West is hardly within the 
scope of present possibility— 
even granting that it would be 
desirable. The}; window-drap- 
ing discussed here, for instance, 
is being adopted in many New 
York homes; it might not 
be so suitable where there 
is much dust and smoke. 
It has in it, however, pos- 
sibilities of great beauty 








In an old-fashioned house in 
down-town New York. every 
window has softly draped net 
curtains, edged with fluted frille. 
The various overhangings are 
taffeta, or linen, or chintz, in 
keeping with the room's use 


O obstacle in 
the way of 
house dec- 
oration has 
occasioned more un- 
happiness than has the 
offending window- 
shade. Many women 
have recognized the 
lack of distinction dis- 
played by a stiff and 
rigid stretch of Holland 
linen, but few have 
realized the simplicity 
of eliminating it. 
One of the most suc- 
cessful applications of 


A broad apertunat-windew. hung with filet. aa with hang- the“shadeless window” 
ings of silk edged with “ grandmother's” fringe. Here sun-curtains the color scheme of decorating 
of putty tone down blue stippled walls and book-shelves of blue lacquer requires three sets of 
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curtains. These comprise, first, the sash- 
curtains, which are arranged independently 
on the upper and lower sashes, and provide 
partial protection from dust and dirt; 
second, the casement-cloth or silk sun-cur- 
tains, playing the part of the discredited 
window-shade; third, the long curtains, 
which complete the ensemble and usually 
provide the color tone. And there are as 
many variations in this general plan as there 
are rewriters of the Danube waltzes. 

From the viewpoint of the decorator one 
is justified in sacrificing much to obtain 
beauty, but when beauty is combined with 
reason the superlative has been achieved. 
Then, too, shadeless windows have a more 
serious side than just the caprice of the 
whimsical decorator—health-keeping sun- 
light has fair play. As a matter of fact, it 
might almost be said that window-shades 
will go the way of window-shutters, an 
equipment of the past; as these were suc- 
ceeded by awnings, so shades may be super- 
seded by sun-curtains. 

The clever woman will vary these three 
sets of hangings to please her fancy. The 
sash-curtains may consist of net, mull, or 
filet. For the heavy or outer curtains 
chintz, linen, damask, or supple taffetas 
may be chosen. Between these two sets 
are hung the casement- or sun-curtains, 
from a rod placed within or atop the window- 
frame, and reaching only to the window- 
sill. Geared on smoothly running rings 
and adjusted by slender pulley-cords, they 
are out of sight by day and readily available 
at nightfall. Neutral colors are in high 
favor, but a note of cheer may be supplied 
by Italian reds, old blues, copper or flame 
tints, harmonizing with the color-scheme 
of the room. Casement-cloth, the fabric 
most freely used for these sun-curtains, is of 
English origin, but among the sun-fast 
materials of American manufacture are 
found effective silken stuffs and mercerized 
cottons. 

Remarkable for the beauty of its windows 
is an old-fashioned New York house on 
Twelfth Street. Here is demonstrated the 
possible charm of windows without shades. 
In this instance the mistress of the home de- 
cided upon net curtains with fluted frills, 
draped in graceful fashion, and held close by 
simple cords midway the length of the win- 
dows. Overhanging are exquisite taffeta 


curtains of dull gold, falling in soft folds, 
with festooned valance and rosetted hold- 
The sun-curtains are of yellow silk 


backs. 





The Shadeless. Window 


shot with glints of silver. In the dining- 
room the long French windows leading into 
the den are fitted with double curtains 
only. Close against the glass are curtains 
of very fine, square-meshed net, hanging 
straight, and over these fall curtains of 
heavier net, edged in Cluny lace. The 
effect of net upon net is a subtle transpar- 
ency which neither conceals nor reveals. 
Swiss muslin and finely woven scrim com- 


- bine very well for this same purpose. 


In a spacious apartment residence, one 
room, whose walls are brocaded after the 
stately manner of an older period, has 
gained from shadeless windows a fine, free 
outlook on park heights, seen through filmy 
net set in old blue satin. Another room has 
curtains of silk mull, arranged in two tiers. 
They are hand-made, with a two-inch hem 
at bottom and a one-inch hem at the sides, 
and with a straight flounce of allover net of 
block design, the lower edge irregular and 
tassel-trimmed. Three curtains are as- 
sembled on either sash-rod, so that only a 
hint of sunshine filters through,,an atmos- 
phere agreeable in bedroom, boudoir, nur- 
sery, or playroom. The living-room, sixty 
by forty feet, is lined with book-shelves set 
against walls stippled in shades of blue— 
elusive, vague, yet of great dignity, the 
shelves lacquered to repeat the color- 
scheme in lessened intensity. Here the 
broad double windows are screened with 
finest net and filet, and draped with silk 
edged with fringe the like of which our grand- 
mothers sewed on dinner-gowns. Sun-cur- 
tains of putty-colored taffetas proclaim the 
value of contrast in a room so colorful. 

While it is comparatively easy to execute 
ideas on this rather expensive scale, the 
same energy and interest will develop as- 
tonishingly satisfactory results in the sim- 
pler materials. There are many novel as 
well as inexpensive fabrics which may be 
used, but which are not found in the depart- 
ment where curtain materials are sold. For 
instance, white cotton crape, ordinarily 
used for summer frocks or negligées, makes 
charming bedroom curtains, edged with a 
flat trimming in which some color has been 
introduced, or a simple ball-fringe of white. 
Crape comes in a variety of colors, and is 
regarded as non-fadable. In the guest- 
room of a summer cottage where the sash- 
curtains were of dotted Swiss, crape was 
used for the long curtains, as well as for the 
bedspread and the day roll where the night 


- pillows were tucked away. That curtains 








In discerning the possibilities of 
certain windows may lie the 
secret of a room's success. The 
simple grace of these curtains 
affords a dignified background 
fora rare old piece of furniture, 
the problem of whose placing in 
the room they helped to solve 


Wee i 
Basan 


of crape do not require iron- 
ing is an additional recom- 
mendation. 

Perhaps a newer material for 
this simple style of curtain is 
voile, which is found in the dress- 


oe 
es 


goods section of shops. It comes in 

many delicate hues, as well as in the deeper 
shades. Loosely woven voile has the fac- 
ulty of hanging in soft, graceful folds, 
and comes in both single and double widths. 

Art-ticking, which may be had in several 
neutral colors, may be used for sun-curtains. 
The next best material for this purpose is 
a cotton stuff known as “‘toiline.”” In very 
sunny rooms a fine quality of denim will be 
found useful and decorative. 

White cheese-cloth for sash-curtains is a 
good choice, particularly that known as 
“surgeon’s gauze.’”’ The thinnest is best, 
as it launders easily and well; indeed, no 
amount of washing destroys its sheer qual- 
ity, and it is so strong that with care it 
will last several seasons. Sash-curtains of 


A notable 
example of the 
principle o 
shadeless windows: 
by it the fine, free arch 
of these windows has been preserved 


cheese-cloth should be made very full, as 
the texture of the material is then partially 
disguised, and the light made more effective. 

Imitation filet combined with cheese- 
cloth makes amazingly pretty curtains, 
especially if you have one big pane of glass 
in the sash, instead of several small ones. 
It comes in distinctly patterned stripes, and 
in many instances the designs of the real 
filet are copied with such fidelity that there 
need be little hesitation in using it for im- 
portant rooms. The coarser weave com- 
bines best with cheese-cloth. A panel of 
the filet with a width of cheese-cloth on 
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either edge makes a sash-curtain both dur- 
able and to be admired. 

Few fabrics are prettier or more useful 
than those coming from Japan. There are 
gauzes for the sash, silk and wool mixtures 
for the sun-curtains, and crape, jute, or 
artistic cottons for the outer hangings. 

Making both long and short curtains of 
the same material proves very satisfactory, 
especially when scrim is used. Plain écru 
scrim, made with an inch and a half hem at 
the bottom and half the width at the sides, 
when hemstitched, has sufficient dignity 
and beauty to be used in dining-rooms or 
living-rooms. One may vary this idea by 
using plain scrim for the sash-curtains, and 
scrim designed in stripes or blocks for the 
long ones. 

In choosing bedroom curtains of whatever 
material, pure white is best; elsewhere in 
the house, cream or deep écru may be more 
suitable. In this day of tinted, stippled, 
and painted walls, it is well to bear their 
color in mind—for instance, faultlessly white 
draperies are best with blue walls, cream 
white with pink, and écru when the walls 
are tan or akin to the brown family. 

In all window-draping it would be a 
briefer task to write the Do’s than the 
Don’t’s. Three rules might be observed 
to advantage. First, however simple, let 
your curtains be hand-made; __ second, 





The Shadeless Window 


choose short and long of light color for dark 
rooms; third, supply a valance if you can, 
and do not slight your hold-backs, which 
may give just the touch needed to assure 
the effect. 

How to discriminate as to the suitability 
of certain windows for certain treatment is 
the secret of success, and the wise deco- 
rator learns well this important lesson. 
Architecturally speaking, windows are a 
delight to the man who plans, and a source 
of unending pleasure to the woman who 
“dresses ’em up.” This last is advisedly 
spoken, for it means that fancy may revel 
in devising petticoated windows in lingerie 
effects and diaphanous materials, or evolve 
the more prim and precise by repeating 
strictly tailored ideas. 

When in doubt about your windows, take 
a tour of your house, outside and in, and 
learn the special value of each. If it be a 
country place, one window may give you a 
full view of a picturesque road, in which 
case you should preserve it by choosing 
material that does not obscyre. If the 
outlook from another shows too plainly 
the privacy that belongs to the back yard, 
your own good judgment should dictate 
a choice of fabrics. One cannot go far 
afield as regards windows if it is constantly 
borne in mind that no apology is ever due 
for the presence of simplicity. 


*“A House I’d Like to Work In” 


said an efficiency expert when shown a house plan which we shall publish in the April 


issue. 


I have never made a study of saving steps. 
Factories, which make the things to build houses, are laid out with 


Houses, which are citizenship factories, require certain rooms for the conduct 


there’s the rub!” 
precision. 


“T would not have designed it that way,” said a well-known architect, “because 


We architects build ‘just houses.’” “Ay, 


of the business, but these are tucked in wherever they will fit after the exterior is planned. 


Which is wrong? 


made so in the house plan which will be a feature of the next issue. 


The efficiency of the house should be the first consideration. 


It is 
In it you will get 





the maximum of room, convenience, and light, the minimum of dust-catching corners, 
useless floor-spaces, and steps to be taken. 


If You Are Going to Build This Spring 


it will be worth your while to wait until March 29th to have a look at this plan. Besides, 


Una Nixon Hopkins, Martha Bensley Bruére, and Allan L. Benson have things to say 
about houses and their equipment that you can’t afford to miss if you would make your 
house what it should be—as Benson says—‘a factory for the production of happiness.” 














May Iverson’s Career 


Despite a whole month’s work as reporter on a metropolitan newspaper, May Iverson has 
lost none of the fresh, buoyant charm belonging to her eighteen years, and the bloom of the 
convent where she was so recently graduated is still delightfully upon her. She has run 
down a ghost story for her newspaper, bearded the lions in the den of Wall Street—and 
found them wolves—and held out a sympathetic hand to a wretched girl of the streets—all 
without flinching, because it was her work, and she was interested and happy. But now 


her first essay at play affrights her. 


All the precepts of the convent rise up in protest 


against Bohemia. But in the end the “little Iverson kid’”’ discovers the truth about this 
world, too—the real truth which is so often obscured by the fanciful tales told of it 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


Author of ‘‘May Iverson—Her Book,” ‘‘May Iverson Tackles Life,’’ ete. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


In Gay Bohemia 


HE office door opened with a rush 
and shut with a bang. In the 
little whirlwind caused by the 
draught it made, the papers on 
our desks rose, swirled in the air, and played 
tag upon the floor. Everybody but me 
stopped work and glanced up to nod or 
frown at the woman who had come in. I 
did not stop. I knew too well who it was. 
There was only one person on the New 
York Searchlight whose entrance caused that 
sort of commotion. Besides, I had heard the 
whisper of silk petticoats, and smelled the 
strong odor of peau d’ Espagne which always 
preceded Miss Mollie Merk to her desk. 
Mollie Merk was Mr. Hurd’s most sen- 
sational woman reporter—the one who went 
up in air-ships and described her sensations, 
or purposely fell in front of trolley-cars to 
prove that the fenders would not work. 
She was what she herself called a “breezy 
writer,” but her breeziness did not exhaust 
itself in her literature. She was a breezy 
person generally—small and thin and dark, 
and so full of vitality that she always ar- 
rived anywhere as if she had been projected 
by some violent mechanical force. She 
spoke very rapidly, in short explosive sen- 
tences. She openly despised the young, 
and made epigrams about them to show her 
scorn. Before I had been on the Searchlight 
a week, she announced that I would be 
endurable if I had a redeeming vice; and 
our fellow reporters went around quoting 
that remark and grinning over it. After 


I had written a few “big stories” her manner 
changed to one of open wonder, and she 





began to call me “the convent kid” and 
give me advice, addressing me as if I 
were an infant class. When she was in 
the same room with me, I felt that she was 
mentally patting my head. I appreciated 
her kind heart and her value to the Search- 
light; but I did not really like Mollie Merk. 

Usually when she catapulted into the 
office she exchanged a few shouts of greeting 
with ‘“‘the boys” and then went directly to 
her desk, where she dropped into her chair 
like a bag of ballast from a balloon, and 
began to write with a pen that scratched 
louder than any other. But tonight she fol- 
lowed the peau d’ Espagne across the room to 
me, and clapped her hand on my shoulder. 

“°Lo, Iverson,” she said in her loud and 
breathless way. “Still on the job? ‘Can’ 
it. I’m your vesper-bell.” 

I felt myself instinctively drop away 
from her hand. In her greeting she had 
done two things I particularly disliked. 
She had called me “Iverson”—it was a rude 
and vulgar habit of hers to address other 
women by their last names—and she had 
spoken of something connected with my 
convent life, which was too sacred to be 
joked about. Still, I knew she meant well. 
I looked up at her and tried to smile, but 
all I could do was to drag one side of my 
mouth down to my chin in humble imitation 
of our chief, Mr. Hurd, when he is talking 
to a member of the staff. Mollie Merk 
seemed to appreciate it. She roared, and 
her hand clapped my shoulder again. 

“Cheer up, Iverson,” she said. ‘“‘ Worst’s 
yet to come.” And she added, all in one 
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breath, “I’m - going - to - give - a - party - 
for-you!”’ 

I dropped my pen and turned in my chair 
to stare at her. 

“Been meaning to do it right along,” 
she jerked out. “Couldn’t pull it off. 
Tonight’s my chance. Nothing to do. 
Fell down on my story. Hurrah! Give 
you a Bohemian dinner. Show you life 
outside the cloister. Purple pasts. Crim- 
son presents. Allthe rest of it. Make your 
hair curl and your eyesstick out. Comeon!” 

Her words gave me a thrill, on which 
I immediately put down the stern brake of 
conscience. Asa student of life, I wanted to 
see and learn all I could—especially as 
I intended to be a nun in three years and 
would have no further chances. But was 
I justified in deliberately turning aside to 
seek such knowledge, when in the broad 
path of my daily duty I was already acquir- 
ing more than one person could under- 
stand? Also, would it be right to accept 
Mollie Merk’s hospitality when I did not 
approve of her? I decided that it would 
not; and I tried to think of some polite 
and gracious way of declining her invita- 
tion, but the right words did not come. I 
had no social engagements, for I was still 
a stranger in New York, and Mollie Merk 
knew it; and I had not learned to tell lies 
with unstudied ease. 

Finally an inspiration came to me. I 
could invent an engagement and then keep 
it. I thanked Miss Merk, and told her 
I intended to dine with my classmates, 
Maudie Joyce and Kittie James. They had 
come to New York the day before with 
Kittie’s sister, Mrs. George Morgan, and 
as they were only to stay a week, I felt 
that I must see all I could of them. As 
a matter of fact, I had dined with them 
the previous night, but that did not matter. 
I knew they would be glad to see me, 
even two nights in succession. 

Mollie Merk was interested as soon as 
I spoke of them. “Classmates?” she 
yelped. ‘Two more convent kids?” 

I admitted coldly that Maudie and Kittie 
had been graduated with me at St. Cath- 
arine’s the month before. 

“All right,” said Mollie Merk. “Have 
’em with us. Great. More convent kids 
the merrier. Invite their chaperon, too. 
I'll get Mrs. Hoppen. Hen-party of six.” 

I hesitated. Mrs. George Morgan would 
hardly approve of Mollie Merk, but she 
would find her a new type. Mrs. Morgan 


liked new types and strange experiences, 
and had seen many of them, for her hus- 
band was a Chicago man who had written 
a play. Moreover, Mrs. Hoppen would 
be with us, and Mrs. Morgan would surely 
like her. Mrs. Hoppen was the city editor’s 
star woman reporter, and very old—older 
even than Mollie Merk, who was at least 
twenty-five. Mrs. Hoppen, I had heard, 
was over thirty. She was rather bitter 
and blasé at times, but usually she had 
charming manners. I told Miss Merk I 
would get Mrs. Morgan on the telephone 
and ask if she and the girls could come, and 
within five minutes I was in the Search- 
light’s telephone-booth calling up her hotel. 

It was Maudie Joyce who answered, and 
she uttered a cry of joy when I toid her cf 
Mollie Merk’s invitation. She said Mrs, 
Morgan had gone to bed with a sick-head- 
ache, and that she and Kittie James had 
been just about sick, too, over the prospect 
of a whole evening shut up alone in hotel 
rooms when so much Life was going to waste 
in the outer world. Then she turned from 
the telephone and repeated Mollie’s message. 
I observed that she did not say anything 
about the dinner being Bohemian and 
making our eyes stick out, though I had 
faithfully repeated our hostess’s words. 
Almost immediately her voice, breathless 
with joy, came over the wire again, telling 
me that she and Kittie could dine with us, 
and that Mrs. Morgan was very grateful 
to Miss Merk. 

The girls were waiting when we three 
reached the hotel, and my heart swelled 
with pride as I introduced them. Mrs. 
Hoppen and Mollie Merk and I were, of 
course, in our office clothes, as we had not 
gone home to dress; but Kittie and Maudie 
were beautifully gowned for the evening. 
They were both as charming as Helleu draw- 
ings, and in the same exquisitely finished 
way; and their manners were so perfect that 
I could almost hear Mollie Merk trying to 
climb up to them. By the time the five 
of us had crowded into the taxicab, with 
the little bustle and confusion the effort 
caused, everybody liked everybody else. 
Maudie and Kittie were very proud of 
being with three newspaper women, and 
showed it; and they were so fascinated by 
Mollie Merk that they could not keep their 
eyes off her. 

Of course, too, they were quivering 
with delight over the throngs, the noise, 
the brilliant electric signs, the excitement 
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on every side, and the feeling that they 
were in the midst of it. Even I, though 
I had been in New York for a whole 
month and was a reporter at that, felt 
an occasional thrill. But as I leaned 
back and watched the faces of my two 
friends, I realized that though we three 
were about the same age, in experience I 
was already a thousand years in advance 
of them. So many things had happened 
in the past month—things we girls at St. 
Catharine’s had never heard of—things 
I could not even mention to Kittie and 
Maudie. I felt that I had lost a great deal 
which they still retained, and I expected a 
deep sadness to settle upon my soul. But 
someway it did not. 


The cab stopped at a restaurant orna- . 


mented by a huge electric sign, and we got 
out and walked into a marble-lined vesti- 
bule. Mollie Merk and Mrs. Hoppen led 
the way, and I followed them with an easy, 
accustomed step. To dine at a great New 
York restaurant was just as novel to me as 
it was to Maudie and Kittie, but they did 
not know this, and I sincerely hoped they 
would not find it out. 

A maid took our wraps in the anteroom, 
and sent us in single file along a narrow 
hall to enter a huge room at the end of it, 
ablaze with electric light, and full of 
smoke and music and little tables with 
people sitting at them. All the tables 
were clustered close together around the 
four sides of the room, leaving a big square 
space in the center, roped off by a heavy 
red cord. It was empty, and I wondered 
what it was for. Above there was a bal- 
cony with more tables, and people at them. 
There was laughter everywhere, some of it 
quite loud, and many voices were speaking 
in many tongues. Aboveit all, the band at 
thehead of the room poured forth gay music. 
I could hear Maudie and Kittie draw quick 
breaths of delight, and my own feet hardly 
touched the ground as we followed the 
head waiter to the table reserved for us. 

There were bottles and glasses on most 
of the tables, and even the women were 
helping to empty them. But I knew that 
many good people drink wine in moderation, 
so I was not greatly shocked. Afterall, this 
was New York—Bohemia, a new world. 
We were in it, and I at least was of it. The 
reflection sent a thrill down my spine— 
the kind that goes all the way. I felt al- 
most wicked, and strangely happy. 

When we were seated at our table Mollie 


Merk asked if we would have cocktails. 
She spoke with a very casual air, and we 
tried to decline in the same manner, though 
I am sure that Maudie and Kittie felt their 
hair rise then and there. Even my own 
scalp prickled. I explained in an offhand 
way that we never drank anything but 
water, so Mollie Merk ordered some Apol- 
linaris for us, and two cocktails “with a 
dash of absinthe in them” for Mrs. Hoppen 
and herself. For five minutes afterwards 
Kittie and Maudie and I did not speak. 
We were stunned by the mere sound of 
that fatal word. 

Mollie Merk seemed to understand our 
emotions, for she began to tell us about her 
first experience with absinthe, years ago, 
in Paris, when she drank a large gobletful 
as if it had been a glass of lemonade. She 
said it was the amount a Frenchman would 
spend an entire afternoon over, sipping it 
a. few drops at a time at a little sidewalk 
table in front of some café; but that she 
gulped it down in a few swallows, and then 
had just enough intelligence left to get into 
a cab and tell the cocher to drive her around 
for three hours. She said she had ordered 
the man to keep to the Boulevards, but 
that he had taken her through the Milky 
Way and to the places where the morning 
stars sang together, and that she had dis- 
tinctly heard them sing. Afterwards, she 
added, she had traveled for centuries 
through space, visiting the most important 
objects in the universe and admiring color 
effects, for everything was pulsing with 
purple and gold and amethyst lights. 

As a student of Life, I admired the 
unerring instinct with which Mollie Merk 
had chosen her subject when she started in 
to make our eyes stick out. But if this 
was the beginning, what would be the 
end? At last Maudie Joyce, who had 
always had the manner of a woman of 
the world, even when she was a school- 
girl, pulled herself together and asked 
smilingly if Miss Merk’s cocktail had 
swept her into space this time. Mollie 
Merk sighed and said, alas, no; those were 
the joys of yesteryear, and that the most 
a cocktail could do for her at present was 
to make her forget her depression after she 
had received a letter from home. Then 
a calcium light blazed from above, making 
a brilliant circle on the floor inside the red 
ropes. The musicians struck into wild 
Oriental music, and two mulattoes came 
into the limelight and began to dance. 
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They were a man and a woman, very 
young, and in evening dress, They padded 
into the ring like two black panthers, the 
woman first, circling slowly around in time 
to the music, which was soft and rather 
monotonous, and the man revolving slowly 
after her. At first she seemed not to see 
him, but to be dancing by herself, for the 
love of it, and there was beauty in every 
movement she made. I forgot all about 
the dinner, the people, my friends and my 
hostess, and leaned forward, watching. 

Suddenly she looked over her shoulder 
and discovered the man. She quickened 
her steps a little, and the musicians played 
faster, while she circled in and out, as if 
through the tangled growths of some dense 
jungle. I could almost see it springing up 
around her, and hear the sound of animals 
moving near her—wild things like herself. 
She was very sure of herself as she writhed 
and twisted, and she had reason to be; 
for however fast the man came toward her, 
she was always a little in advance of him. 
The music swelled into a sudden crash of 
sound as he gave a leap and caught her. 
But she dipped and slipped out of his hands 
and whirled away again, sometimes crouch- 
ing close to the ground, sometimes revolving 
around him with a mocking smile. Once, 
as he leaped, she bent and let him go over 
her; again he caught her, but a second time 
she slipped away. 

At last the violins sent forth only a queer, 
muted, barbaric hum, broken by a crash 
of cymbals, as the man made his final spring 
and captured the woman, this time holding 
her fast. There was a delirious whirl of 
sound and motion while he held her up and 
performed a kind of jungle pas seule before 
he carried her away. The music grew 
slower and slower and finally stopped; but 
for an instant or two after the dancers had 
disappeared it seemed to me that I could 
still see the man, bearing his burden stead- 
ily through strange tropical growths and 
under trees whose poisonous branches 
caught at him as he passed. 

I turned and looked at Maudie and Kittie. 
They were sitting very still, with their eyes 
fixed on the spot where the dancers had been. 
I knew what they were thinking, and they 
knew I knew; but when they caught my 
glance they both began to speak at once, 
and eagerly, as if to reassure me. Maudie 
said the woman’s clothes were in excellent 
taste, and Kittie murmured that such 
violent exercise must be very reducing. 
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Kittie is extremely plump, and she loves 
good food so much that she is growing 
plumper all the time. In her interest in the 
dance she had forgotten her dinner, and 
now the waiter was taking away a portion 
of salmon with a delicious green sauce 
before she had eaten even a mouthful of it. 
That agonizing sight immediately diverted 
Kittie’s mind, and I was glad. 

Mollie Merk met my startled eye and 
grinned. “Cheer up, Iverson!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“Worst’s yet to come, you know.” 

I managed to smile back ather. This was 
Life, and we were seeing it, but I began to 
feel that we had seen enough for an evening. 
I tried to remind myself again that this 
was Bohemia, but under the look in Maudie’s 
eyes I felt my face grow hot. It was I who 
had brought her and Kittie here—I and 
my new friends. What would Sister Irmin- 
garde think of me if she knew? 

I had little time for such mournful re- 
flections. There was a stir on the musi- 
cians’ platform, as all the players but one 
laid aside their instruments and filed out 
through a side door. This one, the first 
violin, came down on the floor and walked 
about among the diners, stopping at dif- 
ferent tables. Every time he stopped, I 
discovered, it was to play to some partic- 
ular woman who had caught his eye. He 
was tall and good-looking in his gypsy 
costume, with a wide red sash around his 
waist, a white silk shirt open at the neck, 
short velvet trousers, and a black velvet 
coat. Under his dark mustache his teeth 
looked very white as he smiled, and he 
smiled often, or sighed and made eyes at 
the women as he played to them. 

I glanced at Kittie and Maudie. They 
were following the gypsy with wide, intent 
eyes. 

He must have caught Maudie’s eye, for 
suddenly he crossed to our table and 
began to play to her—turning occasionally 
to Kittie and me for a second only, while 
his violin shrieked and moaned and sighed 
and sang in a way that made our hearts 
turn over. I could see by their faces, 
which were pink with excitement, and 
by their shining eyes, what emotions the 
moment held for my young friends— 
and certainly it was thrilling enough for 
three girls just out of school to have a genius 
playing to them alone in one of the gayest 
restaurants in New York. 

For a few moments I was delighted with 
the gypsy and his music. Then I began to 
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The gypsy must have caught Maudie's eye, for suddenly he began to play to her. Several times he came so close 
out his hand to her, with his most brilliant smile. She turned 
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to her that I was afraid he would touch her. Then he stopped playing, tucked his violin under his arm, and held 
first red, then white, and shrank away from him in her chair 
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notice the way he looked at us, alternately 
half-closing and slowly opening his eyes as 
he put his soul into his music. He seemed 
to be immensely interested in Maudie, and 
played to her much longer than he did to 
any oneelse. Several times he came so close 
to her that I was afraid he would touch her. 

The other musicians had returned by 
this time, and were playing an accompani- 
ment to the violinist, who had swung into 
a Brahms waltz. When he had finished 
the first movement he stopped playing, 
tucked his violin under his arm, and held 
out his hand to Maudie, with his most 
brilliant smile. She turned first red, then 
white, and shrank away from him in her 
chair, while instinctively I, too, threw out 
my hands to ward him off. He turned to 
me and took them at once, holding them 
tight, and trying to pull me to my feet. 
My heart stopped beating as I resisted his 
drag on my wrists, and I looked at Mollie 
Merk and Mrs. Hoppen, expecting them to 
spring up and interfere. But they both 
sat regarding the scene as indifferently as 
if they were at a play. 

At last Mrs. Hoppen shook her head at 
the musician with her bored little smile, 
and he bowed and shrugged his ‘shoulders 
and went off toa table some distance away, 
where he began to play to another woman. 

Mollie Merk leaned toward me. “Say, 
Iverson,” she exclaimed, in a tone that 
must have reached the diners in the balcony, 
“what’s up? You’re as white as your 
copy paper. Which is it—indigestion or 
cold feet?” 

Her words pulled me together. It was 
natural that I should look pale, for by this 
time I was frightened—not for myself, but 
for Kittie and Maudie. They, I could see, 
though embarrassed and ill at ease, were 
not yet frightened. I knew why. J was 
there, and they trusted me. They were 
sure that nothing could harm them while 
I was with them. I set my teeth in the 
determination that nothing should. 

More entertainers came into the space 
shut off by the red cords. Every moment 
the room grew closer and hotter, the smoke 
around us became thicker, the atmosphere 
of excitement increased. The faces of 
Kittie and Maudie began to float before me 
in a kind of mist. I decided that if I ever 
got them out into a clean world again, I 
would have nothing left to pray for. But 
I knew I could not wipe the evening and 
its incidents from their memories, and that 


knowledge was the hardest thing I had to 
bear. 

In desperation I turned from the dancers 
and began to watch the diners. The way 
these accepted the dancing and the actions 
of the gypsy had shown me at once what 
they were, and now they were becoming 
gayer every minute, and more noisy. 
Some of them got up occasionally and 
whirled about together on the dancing 
floor. Many sang accompaniments to the 
violins. These men and women were 
moths, I reflected, whirling about a lurid 
flame of life. There were dozens of young 
girls in the room—many without chaperons. 

Directly opposite me, two persons— 
a man and a girl in a white dress—sat at 
a table alone, absorbed in each other. At 
first I glanced at them only occasionally and 
idly, then with growing interest and at 
last with horror, for I began to understand. 
The girl had a sweet, good face, but a brief 
study of the man showed me what he was. 
He was short and stout, with a bald head 
and a round, pleasure-loving face. It was 
not so much his appearance, -however, as 
the way he watched the girl which betrayed 
him to me. He hardly took his eyes from 
her face. Whatever was going on in the 
dancing place, he looked at her; and she, 
leaning a little forward in her chair, listened 
to him as he talked, and swayed toward 
him. I saw him tap her hand, which lay 
on the table, with his fat forefinger. The 
sight revolted me, but she did not draw 
her hand away. 

As I watched her, I thought of all the 
dreadful things I had heard and read and 
seen since I had been in New York, and 
wondered if the time would ever come when 
I would be old enough and wise enough to 
rise and go to a girl in such a situation and 
ask her if she needed help. It seemed im- 
possible that women experienced enough to 
do this with dignity and courage should sit 
around tonight, all unheeding, and let such 
things goon. Then, looking at them again, 
table by table, I read the answer—they 
were themselves the lost and strayed— 
callous, indifferent, with faces and hearts 
hardened by the lives they hadled. I began 
to feel sick and faint, and for a moment 
I closed my eyes. 

When I opened them, coming toward us 
slowly through the crowd was Godfrey 
Morris, the assistant of Nestor Hurd, 
my chief on the Searchlight. It was plain 
that he had just entered, for he was 
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looking around in search of a table. I 
shall never forget the feeling that came 
over me when I recognized him. Now that 
he was there, I felt absolutely safe. I had 
almost a vision of him picking up Maudie 
and Kittie and me and taking us bodily 
away, and the relief and gratitude I felt 
showed me how great my inward panic 
had been. I kept my eyes on him, hoping 
he would turn and see me, but he was 
looking in another direction. Still, he was 
drawing nearer, and I sat tight and waited 
in silence, though I wanted to call out to 
him above the uproar around us. 

It did not surprise me to see the girl 
in white put out her hand as he passed her 
table, and touch him on the arm. He 
stopped at once, looking a little surprised, 
and then stood for a moment beside her 
and the stout man, talking quietly to them 
both. I waited breathlessly. Now he was 
speaking to the man alone, probably urging 
him to leave the place. And then—I heard 
a sound as unexpected in that place as an 
altar-bell. Mr. Morris had thrown back 
his head and laughed, and as he laughed 
he smote the stout man heavily on the 
shoulder and dropped into a chair beside 
him. The stout man filled a glass. I saw 
Mr. Morris lift it, bow to the girl in white, 
and drink its contents. 

I lived a long, long time during the next 
minute. I cannot describe my emotions. 
I only knew that in that instant life seemed 
unbearable and New York became a city 
I could not remain in any longer. Surely 
nothing could be right in a place where 
even Godfrey Morris came to resorts like 
this, not as a knight to the rescue of help- 
lessness, but as a familiar patron, who was 
there because he enjoyed it, and found 
congenial friends. 

It was impossible to take my eyes from 
the horrible group at that table. I kept 
on staring, and as if he felt my gaze, Mr. 
Morris turned around and saw me. The 
next instant he was on his feet, and a second 
after that he was shaking hands with Mrs. 
Hoppen and Mollie Merk and me. Evi- 
dently, he was neither surprised to find us 
there nor ashamed to be found there himself. 
When he was presented to Kittieand Maudie 
his manner was exactly as it might have been 
if he were meeting them at an afternoon 
tea, and he settled down comfortably into 
the sixth place at our table, which Mrs. Mor- 
gan had been invited to fill, and chatted 
as if he had known the girls all his life. 


I have no idea what he said. It did not 
matter. After the first few moments 
Maudie and Kittie were able to talk to him. 
I heard their voices, but not their words. 
I sat with my eyes on the table-cloth and 
my cheeks burning. I wanted to get away 
that minute. I wanted to go to my home, 
out West. Most of all, I wanted to return 
to the convent, and never, never leave it. 

The gypsy was playing among the tables 
again, and now he was quite near us. But 
I had reached the point where I was not 
even interested when he turned, caught sight 
of our new companion, and crossed quickly to 
our table, his hand outstretched to Mr. Mor- 
ris, his face shining like an electric globe 
when the light has been turned on inside of it. 

Mr. Morris greeted him like a long-lost 
brother. ‘Hello, Fritz!” he exclaimed, 
taking his hand in a most friendly grasp. 
“Business good? How are the kids?”’ 

The gypsy revealed the widest smile of 
the evening as he answered. “Ach, Herr 
Morris,” he cried in a guttural German 
voice that simply dripped affection, “you re- 
member dose kids? T’ree we had—aber now, 
now we got anoder one—since Tuesday!” 

“Good!” cried Mr. Morris, looking 
around as if he expected us all to share his 
joy over the glad tidings. ‘Girl or boy?” 

“Girl,” the gypsy player told him. 
“T’ree boys we had. Now we haf girl for 
change. We tink, my wifeandI, wemakeher 
noospaper woman. Goot idea, nicht wahr?” 

He laughed, and Mr. Morris laughed 
with him. “Fine,” he declared. “Send 
her down to the Searchlight office in a week 
or two. We'll give her Miss Merk’s job.” 

Everybody laughed again, Mollie Merk, 
of course, loudest of all. The musician 
thanked her and Mr. Morris, and bade us 
good night, beginning to play again at the 
tables. I had forgotten about Kittie and 
Maudie, but now I knew they had been 
listening, too, for I heard Kittie speak. 

“Why, that gypsy isn’t a gypsy at all, 
is he?” she gasped. 

“No more than I am,” Mollie Merk told 
her. “Wears the rig because it pays— 
pleases romantic girls.” She grinned at us, 
while Mrs. Hoppen leaned forward. 

“T’m afraid you hurt his feelings,” she 
told Maudie and me, “by refusing his 
invitation to dance a little while ago. That 
was the greatest compliment he could pay 


? 


- you, you know.” 


Mr. Morris looked amused. ‘Did he 
invite them to dance?” he inquired with 
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interest. “Good old Fritz. He doesn’t 
often do that, this season.” 

Maudie and I exchanged a long glance. 
“T thought—” Maudie began, and then 
stopped. I was glad she said no more. I 
looked again at the gypsy, and as if some- 
thing had been stripped from my eyes, I saw 
him as he was—no reckless and desperate 
adventurer, but a matter-of-fact German, 
his silk shirt rather grimy, his black hair oily, 
his absurd red sash and shabby velvet coat 
rebukes to the imagination that had pictured 
a wild gypsy heart beating under them. 

Mr. Morris was smiling at the girl in 
white. Now he turned to me and nodded 
toward her. “That’s Miss Hastings and 
George Brook,” he said. ‘Have you met 
them yet?” I was able to shake my head. 
“Well, it’s high time you did,” were his 
next words. “TI’ll bring them over.” 

He rose, but I caught his arm and gasped 
out something that stopped him. I don’t 
remember what I said, but I succeeded in 
making him understand that I did not want 
that particular man to meet my friends. 
Mr. Morris stared at me hard for a moment. 
Then he sat down again and looked me 
straight in the eyes. 

“Miss Iverson,” he said quietly, ‘‘what 
have you against Brook? He’s the foreign 
editor of the Searchlight, and one of the 
best fellows alive.” 

I could not speak. I was too much 
surprised. 

“The girl he’s with,” Morris went on, 
“is Marion Hastings—Mrs. Cartwell’s social 
secretary. She and Brook are going to 
be married next week.” 

He waited for me to speak. I muttered 
something about not wanting my friends 
to meet any one in this place. That was 
all I said. My self-control, my poise, had 
deserted me, but perhaps my burning face 
was more eloquent than my tongue. Mr. 
Morris looked from me to Maudie, and 
then at Kittie, and finally back at me. 

“T see,” he said at last, very slowly. 
“You three actually think you are in a den 
of iniquity!” 

He turned to Mollie Merk and addressed 
her as crisply and with as much authority 
as if they were in the Searchlight office. 

“How did you come to give Miss Iverson 
that impression?” he demanded. 

Mollie Merk looked guilty. ‘“ Didn’t 
realize she had it till within the last hour,” 
she muttered. 

“IT see,” said Morris again, in the same 


tone. ‘And then it was such fun for you 
that you let it go on!” 

For a moment Miss Merk seemed inclined 
to sulk. Then she threw herself back in 
her chair and laughed. “Oh, well,”’ she 
admitted, “’twas fun. Know what started 
her. Said something about showing her 
Life—making her eyes stick out. Adding 
her friends to the party changed the pro- 
gram. Brought ’em here instead. Seeing 
us drink cocktails started her panic. Har- 
lem tango did the rest. Her imagination 
got busy.” 

I listened to her as one listens to a strange 
tongue in which one hears an occasional 
familiar word. Sheturned tome. ‘What 
that dance represents,” she said, ‘‘is a Har- 
lem woman catching a cook. Least, that’s 
what the inventor says.” 

“Tt’s very graceful. My nieces dance it 
charmingly,” Mrs. Hoppen added mildly. 

Mr. Morris smiled, but not as if he really 
wanted to. Then heturned tome. There 
was a beautiful, understanding look in his 
gray eyes. 

“Do you realize what has happened, 
Miss Iverson?” he asked. ‘“‘You’ve been 
having a bad dream. You expected some- 
thing lurid, so you have seen something 
lurid in everything you have looked at to- 
night. In reality, you are in one of the most 
eminently correct restaurants in New York. 
Of course it has its cabaret—most of them 
have, this season—but it’s an extremely 
well-conducted and conservative one, with 
no objectionable features whatever. Now 
look around you and try to see things as 
they are.” 

He made a gesture with his hand and 
I followed it slowly around the room. At 
most of the tables ordinary-looking couples 
sat contentedly munching food. A Ger- 
man woman near us was telling a friend 
how she cooked Wiener schnitzel. <A tired- 
looking girl was doing an acrobatic dance 
in the ring, but it was not vulgar. It was 
merely foolish and dull. Three men on our 
left were arguing over some business ques- 
tion and adding up penciled columns on 
the table-cloth. Our wild-hearted gypsy, 
Fritz, was having a glass of beer with some 
friends off in a corner. The musicians 
were playing “The Rosary,” and several 
fat women were lost in mournful memories. 
Not far away a waiter dropped a tray and 
broke some glasses, and the head waiter 
hastened to him and swore under his breath. 
That was the only lurid thing in the room, 
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Directly opposite me two persons—a man and a girl in a white dress—sat at a table alone. The girl had a sweet, good face, but a brief 
study of the man showed me what he was. He was short and stout, with a bald head, and a round, pleasure-loving face. But it 
was the way he watched the girl which betrayed him to me 
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and it was mild indeed to ears familiar 
with the daily conversation of Mr. Hurd 
and our editor-in-chief, Col. Cartwell. 
Everything else suddenly, unmistakably, 
was simple, cheerful, entirely proper, and 
rather commonplace. 

“So much for the restaurant,” remarked 
Mr. Morris, smiling as if he had observed 
my change of expression. “Now for the 
people. That’s the editor of the Argus 
over there’’. (he pointed to a thin blond 
man) “with his daughters. At the table 
next to them is Miss Blinn, the artist. The 
stout old lady who is eating too much is her 
mother. The chap with the white hair is 
the leading editorial writer of the Modern 
Review, and the lady opposite is his sister. 
Almost every one prominent in New York 
drops into this place at one time or another. 
Many worthy citizens come regularly. It’s 
quite the thing, though dull!” 

“T know,” I stammered. “I know.” 
I did know, but I was humiliated to the 
soul. “Please don’t say any more.” 

It is true that I form impressions quickly. 
It is also true that I can change them just 
as quickly when I am shown that I am 
wrong. Mr. Morris looked at my face, 
from which the blood now seemed to be 
bursting, and took pity on me. 

“All I want,” he ended, “is to make you 
realize that you’re visiting a legitimate 
place of amusement, and that the perform- 
ers are honest, hard-working people, though 
I think myself they’re going a bit stale.” 

“Been doing the same thing too long,” 
corroborated Mollie Merk. “Garroti ought 
to change his program. Just the same,” she 
added cheerfully, as she called the waiter 
and paid the bill, “they give you the best 
dollar table-d’héte dinner in town. If you 
hadn’t been too scared to eat, Iverson, 
you’d have realized that much, any- 
way!” 

At this, Kittie James broke into the con- 
versation. Here was something Kittie 
understood, though, like myself, she had 
been somewhat mixed as to the place and 
the performers. Kittie told Mollie Merk 
with impassioned earnestness that the dinner 
was one of the best she had ever eaten, and 
that she would never forget the flavor of 
the artichoke hearts with the mushrooms on 
them. Mollie Merk seemed pleased, and 
patted Kittie’s hand. 

“You see,” she went on, addressing the 
others as if I were not there, ‘“‘Iverson’s 


had a pretty hard time since she struck 
this town. It’s jolted her sense of values. 
Thought everything was white. Had some 
unpleasant experiences. Decided that 
everything was black. Been seeing black 
tonight. Take another month or two,” 
she added kindly, turning to me, “to dis- 
cover most things are merely gray.” 

Those were her words. It was a moment 
of agony for me. I had now gone down 
into the abyss of humiliation and struck 
the bottom hard. Mr. Morris spoke to 
me, though at first I did not hear him. 

“Don’t forget one thing, Miss Iverson,” 
he said gently. “An imagination like 
yours is the greatest asset a writer can have. 
You'll appreciate it when you begin work 
on your novels and plays in a year or two.” 

I felt a little better. I could see that 
Maudie and Kittie were impressed. 

We drifted out into the street, toward a 
row of waiting taxicabs. There Mrs. 
Hoppen and Mollie Merk bade us good 
night, and Mr. Morris put Maudie and 
Kittie and me into a taxicab and got in 
after us. His manner wds_ beautiful— 
serious, sympathetic, and deeply respectful. 
On the way to the hotel he told them what 
good work I was doing, and about the 
“model story” I had written two weeks be- 
fore. I was glad he spoke of those things. 
I was afraid they had discovered that, 
aftér all, there were still many lessons in 
life I had not learned. 

After I had gone up to my room I went 
to one of the windows facing Madison 
Square and looked out. It was not late— 
hardly eleven o’clock, and the big city 
below was wide-awake and hard at play. 
Many sad and terrible things were happen- 
ing in it, but I knew-that many kind and 
beautiful things were happening, too. I 
felt sure that hereafter I would always be 
able to tell them apart. 

Later, when I closed my eyes, all sorts of 
pictures crowded upon me. I saw the mu- 
latto dancer pursuing the Harlem cook. I 
heard again Fritz’s wild gypsy music, andsaw 
him wandering among the tables. I saw the 
stout man and the girl in white, and felt my 
face burn as I recalled what I had thought 
of them. But the thing I saw most clearly 
—the thing that followed me into the land 
of dreams and drifted about there till 
morning—was the face of Godfrey Morris, 
with a beautiful look of sympathy and 
understanding in his gray eyes. 


The next May Iverson story, ‘‘The Case of Helen Brandow,’’ will appear in the April issue. 
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In most of us there is a disinclination to ac- 
cept advice unless we know that, in addi- 
tion to being disinterested, it is backed by 
authority. Such is our reliance upon those 
who know, however, that whole business 
systems have been overturned at the word 
of an “‘efficiency”’ expert. Now it seems 
that the business of running a home might 
also be simplified, to the end that there 
may be an increasing advantage taken of 
the opportunities that inhere in the home. 
A tired-out mother is a poor teacher for 
her children, an unattractive companion 
for her husband, anda failure at civic work 
—which is a part of the modern mother’s 
business. Women cannot afford to be 
drudges—to do with their hands work 
which machines can do better. A little 
thought will prove this. Start with this 
proposition: leisure plus culture (which 
may be made a product of leisure) equals 
everything worth having. Don’t you 
come out on the finer side of life?— 
Below we introduce you to Mrs, Martha 
Bensley Bruére, who in this new depart- 
ment will point you 
to a way out of many 
of your hours of 
work. . 
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Mrs. Bruére—Modern Housekeeper 


By Eva E. 


ENERALLY speaking, if you 
would arrive anywhere, you must 
know at the outset where you 
are going. But every one knows 

that when you have no goal in mind and 
turn up some by-path on a chance, you 
sometimes reach a place which, though 
vastly different from anything you ever 
hoped to find, is even better than the goal 
of your own imagining. 

It was such a little by-path that led Mrs. 
Robert Bruére to the place she now holds 
as one of the country’s foremost authori- 
ties on the economics of the home. The 
road of her dreams and her labors, when 
she graduated from Vassar, led to salons 
where portraits signed “Martha Bensley” 
and ticketed “First Award” would adorn 
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the walls. She was headed in that direc- 
tion when Juliet Wilbor Tompkins stopped 
her short and turned her up the lane of 
social research, with the request that she 
go as nursery governess into various homes 
and write up her experiences for a magazine. 

“Why she ever thought of me in con- 
nection with this series, I do not know. I 
had never written a word for’ publication, 
and the only social work I had done was 
as a volunteer assistant at Hull House in 
Chicago, my home city,” said Mrs. Bruére, 
in recalling her beginnings and telling of the 
events in her life that led to her becoming 
the editor of this new department of Goop 
HOovusEKEEPING, and of her hopes and aims 
for it. 

“That experience as nursery governess 
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had shown me the inside workings of the 
homes of the well-to-do and instilled a de- 
sire to look into the lives of the poor, in 
order to broaden my horizon,” she con- 
tinued. ‘So I moved into a tenement on 
the corner of Orchard and Rivington streets 
on the East Side of New York. It is not 
difficult to find out how the poor live, for 
they live so much on the surface, so little 
in their rooms! I visited their workshops 
and worked in their sweat-shops; I lived 
the life of a carpenter’s widow at one time 
in order to get the workingman’s point of 
view about labor-unions, schools, laws, and 
the cost of living. And all these experiences 
helped me to realize how closely interwoven 
are the affairs of all classes, economically, 
socially. There in those sweat-shops they 
were making the clothes which the very 
babies whom I had tended out in Nebraska 
were going to wear. So you see how small 
is the circle—how impossible it is to isolate 
ourselves in any class! 

“T learned to know the East Side and the 
lives of the immigrants, and then, from that 
squalor and poverty, I went out into the 
rich lands of our great Middle West. Mr. 
Bruére and I have just returned from a 
seven months’ tour during which we studied 
the churches, the schools, and the homes of 
the open country. We found almost every 
stage of civilization represented in the 
methods of living—from that of the stone 
age to that of the mechanical age, the pres- 
ent. There are still pioneer women in this 
country, women who must do their house- 
keeping in the most primitive ways imagin- 
able, with the brook for their faucet, the 
bonfire their stove. 

“So, you see, you can hardly teach one 
kind of housekeeping to all the women of 
this country. But you can, on the other 
hand, create a universal attitude of mind 
toward it—an attitude which regards house- 
keeping not as a limited, narrowing occu- 
pation, but as one with the broadest, the 
most comprehensive scope. For housekeep- 
ing is not a thing apart. You cannot de- 
tach it from: a single other interest which 
enters people’s lives. Politics affect it; 
high finance is closely connected with it. 
Invention, the use of water-power, the build- 
ing of highways, as well as industry and 
manufacture, and the changes in the tariff— 
all affect the home. 

“We are socializing housekgeping now. 
It is no longer merely a matter of material 
things, but of human things, of social values. 


For hundreds of years we have been spend- 
ing our time perfecting the parts—learning 
how to bake better pies, make beds more 
comfortable, keep floors more clean; but 
now we are learning how to make all these 
things mere parts of a bigger whole. 

“The best housekeeper is not the one 
who manufactures and creates everything 
in her own home herself, but the one who 
assembles most wisely, with due considera- 
tion for her needs and her purse, what 
others have made and invented for her. 
She uses her hands less and her head more, 
eliminating unimportant details, giving 
things their proper values, and altogether 
arranging her life so that she gets the big- 
gest results from the least expenditure of 
effort. 

“Tf you spend all your time attending to 
your household, that does not mean that 
you are particularly efficient; on the con- 
trary, it probably means just the opposite. 
It has been shown that more people die of 
digestive troubles and that there is a higher 
rate of infant mortality in country towns 
than in the cities. That doesn’t seem to 
show that the woman who is so tied down to 
her household that she spends all her time on 
it takes better care of her husband and 
children than the one who finds time to do 
other things besides, does it? It’s not a 
matter of time, it’s a matter of sense!” 

There is nothing, it seems, which gives 
us such keen paradoxical pleasure as prac- 
tising the opposite of what we preach. So 
it must be with Mrs. Bruére—for what do 
you think is her greatest wish? To have 
a farm in the Catskills where she can “dig 
in the garden and raise lettuces—unprofes- 
sional gardening, I know, but the jolliest 
kind of gardening. It’s just as much fun 
as unprofessional sewing—of fussy, useless 
little things, and unprofessional housekeep- 
ing—puttering over silly details. Garden- 
ing is a luxury I’m going to indulge in.” 

She may putter in the Catskills, but here 
in New York she has her system working 
so well that half an hour a day is all the 
time she needs to keep her household 
moving smoothly—and it runs like a well- 
ordered machine. Now she is trying to 
reduce the half-hour to five minutes. In 
her new department she will tell you how it 
is done. 

Will she be leading women out of the 
home? Not at all—only showing them 
how they may put more into it than 
they find. 
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Twentieth Century Housekeeping 


A COMBINATION IN RESTRAINT OF UNNECESSARY HOUSEWORK 


CONDUCTED BY 


Martha Bensley Bruére 


Author (with Robert W. Bruere) of “Increasing Home Efficiency” 


“‘We housewives must subordinate the work of keeping house to the business of living. We leave 
all of Commerce and Manufacture, Business and Agriculture for our servants—why not put our 
housework into their hands? It is time we stopped making housework an excuse for hiding in 
the house—time we came out into the open and did the grown women’s job of seeing that all the race 


is well born, well fed, well trained, and happy. 


To do this we must learn to work together to 


socialize housekeeping, as men are learning to work together to socialize business, and it will be a 
great shame to us if we iet love <f ease, or ignorance, or needless work keep us from standing shoulder 
to shoulder with our men in their fight to create the world anew.’’—Foreword by Mrs. Bruére. 


N one of our most trust-ridden states 
—where the corporations are free to 
charge all the traffic will bear for gas 
and ‘electricity and _ transportation, 

where child labor flourishes, where the 
country school system is wretched, the 
health supervision bad, and meat and 
vegetables are priced out of all reason— 
lives a well-to-do woman who believes it is 
her chief duty to be a good housekeeper. 
But being intelligent as well as conscien- 
tious, this woman knows that it is impossi- 
ble for her to keep house properly while she 
is overcharged for heat and light, while 
she cannot get fruit and vegetables at 
their freshest, and while she has to use 
the housekeeping money to send the children 
to private school because the public schools 
are so bad. So she called on the women 
of her club and her church and her college 
society to join with her in remedying these 
evils. She thought that they could direct 
public opinion and influence legislation so 
as to give themselves a chance to be good 
housekeepers and home-makers. 

“T failed miserably,” she confessed to me 
afterward. “And it wasn’t because they 
didn’t—practically all of them—realize 
that these changes had to be made, nor be- 
cause they weren’t willing to work together 
to get them, but because they had to stay 
at home and do the housework! Yes, I 
mean just that. In country and city alike, 
the women were prevented from doing the 
very things that would make them good 
housekeepers by the amount of housework 
they had to do!” 

And then she told me how they had de- 
cided that they had begun at the wrong 
end; that they must get rid of their house- 
work first, and become good housekeepers 








afterward. Accordingly they began anti- 
housework studies and experiments, com- 
piled a list of state laws that directly 
affected them as housekeepers, and tried to 
get an outside view of their work in relation 
to all the other businesses with which it had 
to operate. They began only three years 
ago, but already they have pushed so much 
housework out of the way of housekeeping 
that they can see the first faint outlines of a 
home that is not a workshop. 

What this small group of women is iieip- 
ing the women of their state to do, I hope 
our department will be able to accomplish 
for the readers of this magazine. Can we 
not together work out ways of getting rid 
of the tasks that prevent our being really 
good housekeepers? 

Housekeeping is as important a business 
as a woman can do in this world, and house- 
work gets in the way of its being done well. 
That woman who is too busy washing baby’s 
flannels to help bring pressure to bear on the 
legislature for the passage of a pure-wool 
law, who has to nurse her children through 
typhoid instead of seeing that the health . 
officer tests the town water supply, who 
spends her time scrubbing the accumulated 
grime from the woodwork instead of help- 
ing enforce the anti-smoke ordinance—that 
woman is much too busy to keep house well. 

I have a letter from a woman in a small 
New England town, telling how she has 
rebuilt her house, cutting out the long dis- 
tance between kitchen and dining-room, 
putting in a central heating system instead 
of a series of stoves, and substituting elec- 
tricity for lamps. 

“T was too busy to be a good housekeeper 
before,” she writes. “I couldn’t be very 
orderly or very neat. But now I have 
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time to run my house properly, and I find 
that the less housework I have to do the 
better things go. I’m trying how far that 
principle can be carried out.” 

There is nothing intrinsically bad about 
housework. It is merely out of date; and 
its sin is the sin of any other anachronism 
that persists in remaining with us. How, 
then, shall we get rid of it? As we have 
of many of its component parts, such as the 
art of cloth-making, by gradual socializa- 
tion. Once all the work of making cloth 
was done at home, from the shearing of the 
sheep to the weaving of rags into carpets. 
Then the dyeing of the cloth was put out of 
the door, and after the dyeing scampered 
the weaving, and after them the spinning 
and carding and “picking” of the wool, till 
all the processes of cloth-making had joy- 
ously whooped across the fields to the 
woolen-mill. 

Today we can no more afford to do house- 
work than we can afford to pay eighty-four 
cents a dozen for eggs; but we have only just 
waked up to the fact by finding out that 
women’s work, even unskilled, is worth 
money. For this discovery we have to 
thank the same factory that helps us with 
our housework. In company with a social 
worker, I visited that part of Nashville 
where the human driftwood from the river 
and the hills is gathered. The social 
worker went about asking questions: 

“Why don’t you wash the children? 
Why don’t you cook decent food? Why 
don’t you cleari up the place? Why don’t 
you wash the windows? Why don’t you 
mend your clothes?” 

And the answer from woman after 
woman was: 

“Yas’m, but the mill, hit’s a-runnin’ 
naow, an’ I kin git fo’ dolla’s a week. We 
can’t affo’d fo’ me to stay to home an’ jes’ 
do housewo’k—no’m!”’ 

I don’t want to hold these women up as 
examples—far from it. But they said 
rightly that they couldn’t afford to do 
housework. Suppose, however, that the 
housework these Nashville mill-workers 
neglected had been taken care of in some 
other way? 

I know a Mrs. Trevor, a teacher in the 
public schools of Chicago, who echoes the 
cry of these mill-workers, that, having two 
children to start in life, she cannot afford 
either the time or the money to do house- 
work. But does Mrs. Trevor’s housework 
go undone because she does not doit? Not 


one minute’s worth! The Trevors live in an 
apartment-house which has a dining-room 
on the ground floor, and which includes in 
the price of rent two hours’ service a day. 
All the Trevors throw back their bed- 
clothes, open the windows to air their rooms, 
get their breakfast in the tiny kitchenette, 
eat, and leave. Mr. Trevor goes to his 
business, Mrs. Trevor and the little Trevors 
go to school, for the children attend the same 
school where the mother teaches. While 
they are away, a chambermaid—who is no 
private servant, but an employee of the 
apartment-house, and may have a home 
and half a dozen children of her own, for 
all anybody knows—goes into their apart- 
ment, washes the breakfast dishes, makes 
the beds, and tidies up the place generally, 
so that when the mother and children come 
back in the middle of the afternoon their 
home is in spick-and-spanorder. The soiled 
clothes are taken away on certain days, the 
tailor on the corner calls for the suits of all 
the family once a week and cleans and 
presses and mends them. Once a week also 
the representative of a house-cleaning com- 
pany cleans everything, from the windows 
inward. When Mr. Trevor comes home 
the family goes down for dinner to the 
dining-room, where they have a little table 
to themselves. 

Now I have visited the Trevors and seen 
this system in operation. I know that 
they are strong, well-fed, well-mannered, 
intelligent, and happy, and there is no ques- 
tion in my mind that Mrs. Trevor is an 
extraordinarily good housekeeper, because, 
though she cooks not, except so far as the 
simple breakfast is concerned; sews not, 
unless, in emergency, mending; scrubs not, 
nor sweeps, nor dusts, nor makes beds, nor 
puts up preserves nor mincemeat, she does 
run her little home business successfully, 
having socialized most of its parts, and is 
turning out her quota of good citizens. In 
the case of the Trevors, certainly, the ex- 
pulsion of housework has prevented neither 
marriage, parenthood, housekeeping, nor 
home-making—as the presence of house- 
work often does. 

“T should think they’d get tired eating 
restaurant food all the time,’”’ one woman 
said. 

Probably they do. Human beings get 
tired of almost everything that they have 
no relief from—even of perfection, or of 
each other! But isn’t it better occasionally 
to yearn in vain for the pies that mother 
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used to make than to have mother tied 
so close to pie-making that she can’t do 
anything else? 

That is a state of things not confined to 
the past, by any means. I found it rampant 
in the very richest section of the great corn 
belt, where, though prosperity is almost 
universal, the business of housekeeping is 
terribly hampered by bad roads and by the 
fact that the things needed for good house- 
keeping either aren’t produced or aren’t 
obtainable, and by the unsatisfactory sani- 
tary conditions of the country. I break- 
fasted one day in June with a woman who 
appreciated the needs of this community, 
but who couldn’t find time to serve either 
on the good-roads organization or the school 
committee, nor to join a health campaign. 
And yet this was the breakfast she served me: 


First course—Strawberries, angel-food cake, 
hot biscuits. 

Second course—Oatmeal, uncooked cereal, cream. 

Third course—Soft-boiled eggs and toast. 

Fourth course—Chops, potatoes, coffee, sauce, 
pickles, and preserves. 

Fifth course—Griddle-cakes, syrup, more coffee, 
more sauce, more preserves. 

Sixth course—Cookies (two kinds), brown cake, 
pie, milk. 


This doesn’t sound real, but it is. It 


happened on a nice, torrid day in June, 
1913. I thought, of course, that it was a 
company breakfast, but my hostess assured 
me that the only change she had made on 
my account was to use her best china; and 
I found afterward that such breakfasts were 
a custom of the country. That breakfast 
didn’t prove that woman to be a good 
housekeeper, though she was a good cook. 
If she had been a better housekeeper she 
could have saved enough out of the time 
she spent in her kitchen producing over- 
elaborate food to do something for good 
health, good schools, and good roads in her 
community. 

Plenty of women are trying to get out 
from under the weight of those three meals 
a day in order to do more important work, 
but many of them are trying so stupidly! 
All during the summer, whenever I was away 
from the large towns and cities, the only 
fresh vegetables which came upon the tables 
of rich and poor alike were potatoes, green 
onions, and radishes, while canned toma- 
toes, canned corn, and canned peas were 
the staples. And besides using canned 
vegetables, they are trying to make things 
easy for themselves by frying everything 
fryable. 

“What!” said one Iowa woman, “keep 
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That woman who is too busy washing baby's flannels to help bring pressure to bear on the legis- 
lature for the passage of a pure-wool law is much too busy to keep house well. This 
activity for her own good doesn't necessarily mean having the vote, either 
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up a hot fire two hours a day in the summer 
to roast beef? Not I!” 

“But why not do it in a fireless cooker?” 
I asked. 

“Well, I don’t believe in those things. 
They’re just like all the patent affairs the 
agents get you to buy.” 

And that lazy-minded woman. wouldn’t 
even try one! She belonged to a fortunately 
vanishing class who think housekeeping 
should be done with the palms of the hands 
instead of with the cerebral hemispheres. 

Not more than a hundred miles away 
from her lives a farmer’s wife who is 
devoting so much time to the school sys- 
tem that I wondered what she did with 
her housework, and traveled across three 
counties to find out. This Mrs. Frazier 
had been a trained nurse before she mar- 
ried, and had no illusions as to her 
grandmothers’ method being the only right 
way. I found her on the screened porch 
of her farmhouse, with her two- | 
year-old taking a nap in the shadow, — 
while her six-year-old played under 
the trees outside, and I asked her 
how she could get so much free time 
to devote to the schools. 

“You'd better stay and see me 
do it,” she laughed, and I did. 
We sat talking on that veranda 
till half past five, and then 
went into the dining-room; 
and I am going to tell 
about Mrs. Frazier’s meth- 
od in detail because 
there is nothing in 
it that is impossi- 
ble for any house- 
keeper anywhere, 
except the very 
far-away ones who 
must do every- 
thing themselves. 

The dining-room 
table was set with 
everything that 
could stand with- 
outspoiling. There 
was a loaf of bread 
carefully wrapped 
and set on a little 
round cutting- 
board, with the 
bread-knife beside 
it. There were 
canned peaches in 
acovered glass dish, 




















It is a disastrous thing when the modern household con- 
sumes all the family energy on its own premises 


and sugar cookies, also wrapped to prevent 
drying, and every fork and spoon and dish 
was in its place. Mrs. Frazier opened a 
cupboard door at one side of her kitchen 
and pulled up a dumb-waiter from the cellar. 

“We haven’t got an ice-house. yet,” she 
said, ‘‘so we have to be content with cellar- 
cooled things. This dumb-waiter didn’t 
cost much to put in, and it’s such a con- 
venience!”’ 

From it she took the ingredients for mak- 
ing cream of potato soup (the potatoes 
were already cooked), lit a denatured alco- 
hol-stove, and started them cooking in a 
double-boiler. 

“T use the double-boiler so that I needn’t 
watch it while I’m doing the other things. 
It’s a sort of anxiety-saver. I always 
use the alcohol-stove for short meals like 
breakfast and supper, unless I want the 
range for something else, too.” 

She sliced a plate of boiled ham, took 
some lettuce out of a wet 
cloth, and mixed a French 
dressing. Shecut squares 
of cheese, heated water for 
tea, set out a pitcher of 
milk, and then, when the 
men folks were ready for 
supper, she came in bring- 
ing a huge tureen of the 
soup. 

“T serve soup on the 
table because it’s so 
much easier than to keep 
filling their bowls in the 
kitchen,” she said. 

“T’ll help You do the 
dishes,” I offered later. 

“Not till tomor- 
row,” she answered, 
and I saw that she 
was wiping them 
with pieces of paper 
and putting them 
under water ina 
great pan. ‘“ Dish- 
washing is a job I 

won’t do more than 
onceaday. Ihave 
enough dishes to 
set the table three 
times without 
washing any. I get 
cheap onesso that I 
can affordenough.” 

The left-over 
food—there wasn’t 
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waiter, and with it a plate 
of cut bread and a dish 
of strawberries which I ( 
helped hull. A kettle of 
oatmeal was heating on 
the alcohol-stove, and now 
she popped it into one 
compartment of her fire- 
less cooker, set her table 
for breakfast, and was 
through for the night. 

In the morning there 
was that bread served as 
crisp toast, and there were 
the berries, with cream so 


thick that it wouldn’t 
pour. The oatmeal came 
hot out of the fireless 


cooker, there was coffee 
made on the alcohol-stove, 
and eggs, soft-boiled, 
medium-boiled, hard- 
boiled, however we hap- 
pened towant them. Mrs. 
Frazier had got and served 
breakfast in half an hour. 

After breakfast came 
the real housework of the 
day. The coal-range was 
fired up, a pot-roast of beef 
was seared and jstarted 
heating, beets from the 
garden and potatoes from 
the cellar were washed and 
set cooking, a rice pudding 
was put together, and all 
of these at the proper 
moment were set into the 
fireless cooker. Then, the 
water being hot, we washed 
the accumulated dishes of 
three meals, set the table 
for dinner, got things 
ready to cook for supper, 
when there was to be a Spanish omelet and 
a dish of rice with cheese, straightened up 
the kitchen, and after a little more than an 
hour were free to attend to the chamber 
work, which took about an hour more. We 
had two hours of the morning left. 

“When do you make bread and cookies 
and cakes and pies?” I asked. 

“Never!” said she. “I have what I 
need sent up from the village three times a 
week. The baking can be done outside 
the house and I’m bound it shall be, though 
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The woman who, instead of fretting over 
a hot stove, has let a fireless cooker pre- 
pare her dinner for her has had leisure to 
devote to her home. 
thing which the housekeeper is perpet- 
ually to serve, but a human invention 
to serve her and the whole human race 
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sometimes I do make a few hot biscuits 
or something like that.” 

Mrs. Frazier sends all the washing down 
to the village laundry, and she buys most 
of the family clothing through a mail- 
order house and has the rest made in the 
village. Judging by what I saw of her 
household and of the work she is doing 
outside it, Mrs. Frazier is one of the 
best housekeepers I know. She is turn- 
ing out a good product at a very low cost 
in time and strength, she has got 
rid of much of her housework, and 
is looking for ways to get rid of the 
rest. 

You notice that the saving of ef- 
fort which Mrs. Frazier in her farm- 
house and Mrs. Trevor in her city 
flat are able to effect depends not 
on their getting servants to do 
the work for them, but on 
their being able to turn the 
work over to some busi- 
ness organization. But 
business organizations 
have a way of locating 
themselves in centers of 
population, and very many 
housekeepers live out of 
reach of any such aids. 
For them the question of 
getting rid of housework 
is first one of simplifica- 
tion and labor-saving de- 
vices. They must have 
time to find ways to get 
into communication with 
the outside world, time to 
develop the parcels post, 
which can také away 
their laundry and bring 
in their groceries, time to 
further good roads, and 
money to buy automobiles 
so that the time if not the 
distance between them and 
the village or the city will seem to shorten 
itself. Simplification first, and elimination 
as soon as possible! We have always had to 
go without the things we could not afford 
in money; we must learn to go without the 
things we cannot afford in time, and house- 
work is the chief of these. 

For the new housekeeping is just a part 
of the great feminist movement that is 
sweeping the world. Like higher educa- 
tion, like militancy in England, like the 
meat riots in Brooklyn, the investigations 


The home is not a 
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of prison conditions, the federating of 
women’s clubs, the demand to be free from 
housework is a battle in the great war of 
women for spiritual freedom. Of course 
there are those who, considering the ques- 
tion in ignorance, believe that these freed 
women merely want more time to do nothing 
in. Some women themselves think so. 

I don’t think we need fear an increasingly 
idle class of women, however little they 
brew and bake and sew and scrub. The 
real danger is that, rather than reach out 
into the world for the work that needs to 
be done but which is new to her, woman 
will drag back into the home some re- 
luctant occupation that has already suc- 
ceeded in escaping. This is no imagi- 
nary danger. A tremendous amount of 
energy is being set free in the twenty mil- 
lion homes of the land. The question is 
whether it shall be turned back upon it- 
self or out into the world. For it is a dis- 
astrous thing when the modern household 
has to consume all the family energy on 
its own premises. Wasn’t it just after 
the sewing-machine became prevalent, and 
women had at their disposal most of the 
time they had hitherto used sewing by 
hand, that the houses of the land blossomed 
into tidies? There were tidies of lace and 
silk and wool; tidies embroidered, cro- 
cheted, woven, and knit; tidies cut out, 
darned, and drawn; tidies of every material, 
color, and shape. It was a pretty terrible 
era in the civilization of our country when 
the released energy of woman rose to the 
boiling-point and tidied up the world! We 
want to make sure that nothing so uni- 
versal and so dire happens again. Recently 


I was in a house with a smooth-running, 
almost automatic system, where the do- 
mestically freed but mentally foot-beund 
mistress showed me a chest of fancy-work, 
and boasted that there was no sort of 
embroidery that she didn’t do. That 
woman hand-scallops her daughter’s dresses, 
hand-initials her household linen, hand- 
lace-makes her centerpieces and sofa cush- 
ions, and even reproduces old hand-em- 
broidered seats for her antique furniture. 
How much better off is any one in the world 
for any of the time and strength-consuming 
housework of which she is guilty? 

We cannot set the clock of the world back 
if we would. That sort of housekeeping 
which merely does the housework belonged 
to the age when a family could conduct its 
affairs independently of the rest of the 
world. The good housekeeper of today 
must see that the housework is put wher- 
ever it can be done to the best advantage, 
whether that place is the factory or the 
bake-shop or the kitchen. It is not a sub- 
ject that demands sentiment, but sense. 
The new housekeeper must take as the basis 
of her home reorganization the knowledge 
that what is to the advantage of her own 
family can only be secured together with 
what is to the advantage of all other fam- 
ilies. She must stop trying to serve modern 
demands with outworn methods, and realize 
that the home is not a thing which the 
housekeeper is perpetually to serve, but 
a human invention to serve her and the 
whole human race. 

Can we through this department study 
some of the ways in which this may be 
done? 





12 Coles Phillips Pictures for $1.50 
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dealing from state to state, 
an evil that only action 
by the national govern- 
ment can correct.” 
This pernicious traf- 
fic, which makes 
easy the trade in 
souls, is furthered 
by unscrupulous 
manufacturers 
who take advan- 
tage of man’s 
weaknesses to in- 
crease their sales. 
The situation is a 
desperate one and 






“Tonight there are at least 
15,000 cocain and morphin 
victims in New York 
City. One-third of the 
crimes may be traced 
to a state of mind 
and body produced 
by the use of co- 
cain and morphin. 
Forty per cent. of 
those now con- 
fined in the Tombs 
are habitual users 
of cocain.” ‘In- 
vestigation shows 
that it is not the re- 


















tail druggist who 
distributes the bulk 
of cocain and heroin 
to the drug fiends; the 
great part of the traffic is 
! carried on by special agents 
















should be reme- 

died speedily. Read 

the article below, 

and then communicate 

with your representative 
in Washington 


The Cocain Crime 


LONG-DELAYED EFFORTS TO BLOCK THE CRIMINAL TRAFFIC 


IN A DEADLY DRUG ARE 


BEGINNING TO BEAR FRUIT 


By Harvey W. Wiley and Anne Lewis Pierce 


LAW unenforced is worse than no 

lawatall. It gives a false sense of 

security, behind which evil prac- 

tices grow more abundantly and 

boldly than they could without such a 

shield. We have food and drug and phar- 

macy laws, federal and state, and yet the 

illicit traffic in dangerous habit-forming 

drugs grows yearly. Most people who have 

made no study of the subject imagine that 

this traffic is something which threatens 

| only the criminal and the degenerate and 

| naturally depraved; but this is not true. 

While cocain is a valued adjunct in all 

haunts of vice, it also spreads ruin in various 

insidious ways among normal, decent folk. 

One of the most despicable methods of 

establishing this habit is through the sale of 

the drug in mixtures advertised to cure or 

relieve catarrh, epilepsy, hay fever, asthma, 

colds, etc. Three typical remedies of this 

kind are shown in the accompanying illustra- 

tions. To be sure, Dr. Lepper’s Microtine is 
labeled ‘Cocaine 1824 grains per ounce,’ 





but it also bears the statement, ‘‘Guaran- 
teed under the Food and Drugs Act,” and 
claims to be “the great antiseptic healer” 
for headache, sore throat, and bronchial 





affections. Not only ignorant people, but 
many fairly well-informed, would not be 
much alarmed by this brief declaration of 
a comparatively unknown substance, with 
its lure of instant antiseptic relief, all guar- 
anteed under the law. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can Medicine Company’s Catarrh Powders 
are of the same iik. A circular advertising 
Gray’s Catarrh Powder, which contains 
eight grains of cocain hydrochlorid to the 
ounce, recommends the use of this heavily 
drugged product four times a day for three 
consecutive days. ‘‘Gray’s Catarrh Powder 
is simply wonderful in its effects,” states the 
circular. “‘No other preparation can be 
compared to it.” It is described as ‘‘a 
pleasant aromatic powder that clears the 
congested parts and is not a disagreeable 
dose to upset the stomach.” Could any- 
thing be more devilish than to advertise 
such an enslaving, demoralizing drug as a 
thing to be used freely for the relief of colds, 
headaches, speaker’s sore throat, and the 
tt 

A direful practice iscovered in severai 
cities, notably Philadeiphia, is that of nad 

ing cocain under the name of “flake,” 

“coke” to school-children at recess time 
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in the alleys about the schools. Venders 
of cake and candy offer it to be “sniffed”’ 
through a small rubber tube, such as is 
shown in the illustration. The ‘happy feel- 
ing” that follows results in the establish- 
ment of the habit. Negroes also fall ready 
victims to this drug and its exhilarating 
power. Old colored men, presumably sell- 
ing roots, barks, and herbs, conceal the 
drug beneath their wares, and sell it in 
white envelopes or twisted dirty newspaper 
packages. Sometimes such sales amount 
to twenty dollars a day. 

A recent report in the Des Moines Capital 
gives a description of six boys, all under 
eighteen years of age, staggering about 
in “dopy glee.” When questioned as to 
where they got the ‘‘coke,” one of the boys 
replied: ‘‘A guy up here gives it to us. 
He kin buy it at some drug-store. He buys 
it for me. It comes like snow, and we jist 
put it in cigarette papers and snuffed it up 
our noses. Gee, but we are happy!” 

The editorial comment on this happening 
was as follows: 


Cocain is more deadly than alcohol. Its victims 
are miserable, pitiable mental and physical wrecks. 
No drug can be taken into the human body that will 
have such hideous effect on the mind. So powerful 
is its grip that death is invariably the only outlet 
of escape. Cemeteries, penitentiaries, and asylums 
claim hundreds of cocain fiends annually. 

The Iowa code says that none but physicians 
and dentists may buy cocain from a drug-store. 
Certificate that it is for medicinal purposes is re- 
quired. This law is to prevent the sale of cocain to 
those who are addicted to its use. Yet Iowa—Des 
Moines—has its full share of cocain victims. 


. And yet men of high commercial standing 
seriously advance petty criticisms to prevent 
the immediate control of so fearful an evil. 


“Cures’”’ that Make Drug Fiends 


~ Another channel through which narcotics 
are disastrously distributed to the unwary 
is.in the mail-order treatment for drug 
addiction. Time and again it has been 
found that men posing as doctors advertise 
to cure the victims of this habit, and then 
send out concoctions containing varying 
amounts of the very drugs the victims are 
trying to give up. It is usually pretended 
that the amounts of the drug present are 
gradually decreased, but rarely is this true, 
and in any case there is no control to keep 
the patient from taking any amount of 
the “cure” he may desire, thus getting in- 
creasing amounts of the dope. 

Only recently we received a letter from 


an unfortunate seeking a morphin cure, 
who stated that he had been taking one rem- 
edy for eleven years, and had spent over a 
thousand dollars endeavoring to get rid of 
the habit! He desired an analysis of the 
sample, so that he could make the expensive 
“cure” for himself. It needed no analysis 
to inform any one familiar with these 
preparations that the “cure” itself con- 
sisted largely of morphin. A more cruel de- 
ception than this cannot well be imagined. 


The Extent of the Traffic 


Again, the desire for the drug may be in- 
duced by careless use of it in the hands of 
specialists, dentists, and others. A number 
of tragic cases of this kind have come to 
our notice and many more are on record. 


And once the habit is acquired, the utter: 


undermining of the nervous system is in- 
evitable. There is always the necessity for 
repeated doses, since the effect soon wears 
off, and is succeeded by weakness and de- 
pression, utter moral degradation, indul- 
gence in vice and crime in their various 
forms, followed often by suicide. These 
are the heritage of the cocain fiend. 

“Oh, yes,” say some of our complacent 
friends, “‘these are horrors indeed, but they 
are of rare occurrence. There are always 
reformers who rock the boat, and think to 
persuade us that a great storm is brewing.” 
On this point let us look at a few figures, 
quoted in the May number of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, from 
the researches of Wilbert and Motter as to 
the prevalence of the morphin and cocain 
habits. We find that since 1860 there has 
been an increase of 351 per cent. in the con- 
sumption of all forms of opium, while the 
population has increased only 133 per cent. 
The United States during the last ten years 
used four hundred thousand pounds of 
opium, while Austria-Hungary, for instance, 
with a population of about half that of 
ours, consumed less than one one-hundredth 
of thisamount. Italy and Germany showed 
a correspondingly small consumption per 
capita. Reliable authorities agree that 
one-eighth of the amount of opium we im- 
port would suffice for all legitimate medi- 
cal needs, and that eighty per cent. of our 
morphin is used by victims of the habit. 

The cocain situation is equally alarming, 
and though it is very difficult to obtain 
reliable statistics in the present uncontrolled 
state of the traffic, it is reliably estimated 
that 150,000 ounces of this degrading drug 




















are used in an illegitimate way every year 
in this country. 

Nor is this all. Heroin is being used to 
replace cocain and morphin in cough “‘cures” 
and the like, now that the public has been 
educated to a certain degree as to the 
dangers of the lattertwo. The Department 
of Agriculture recently issued a special 
warning against this product, which is a 
derivative of morphin and is, if anything, 
more dangerous. Five sudden deaths from 
heroin poisoning have been reported during 
the past year in Philadelphia county, any 
sudden or material increase in the dose be- 
ing likely to prove fatal. One druggist in 
Philadelphia, whose store is in an undesir- 
able section of the city, has been buying 
heroin tablets in lots of 25,000. This shows 
how the pernicious traffic in these habit- 
forming drugs forces itself upon the com- 
munity through new channels as fast as the 
old ones are closed. The public is warned 
that the word “heroin” on a label should be 
regarded as a danger-signal. 

Furthermore, the wretched victims of this 
habit are known to those engaged in the 
traffic, and temptation besets them on every 
hand. One especially pathetic letter was 
received from a Baltimore man, who stated 
that his eighteen-year-old son had con- 
tracted the habit by the injudicious use of 
cocain in the hands of a catarrh specialist, 
and that now the boy could not go on the 
streets without having it offered to him. 
The father wrote to ask if the federal au- 
thorities could not do something to con- 
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trol this illicit street traffic. They could 
not. And why could they not? Let us 
see what the history of the legislation to 
control this traffic has been. 

The Food and Drugs Act contains a 
provision which authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury, under advice of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, to exclude from the 
country any food or drug which may prove 
injurious to the American people. Under 
the authority of that provision, early in the 
administration of the Food and Drugs Act, 
in collaboration with Dr. L. F. Kebler, chief 
of the division of drugs, I prepared a regu- 
lation controlling the importation of opium 
and cocain so as to insure safety to the 
public. The essential provisions of this 
regulation were the refusal to admit these 
drugs into the country except under such 
control, agreed to by the intending manu- 
facturer or merchant, as would prevent 
their use for improper purposes. Manufac- 
turers were required to give bond that their 
sales should be only to legitimate buyers, 
and all who handled the drugs were com- 
pelled to keep a strict record of sales and 
purchasers, so that it would be possible to 
trace every grain of these materials directly 
to the final source of consumption. 

But, naturally, a regulation of this kind, 
striking at a great money-yielding industry, 
met with the usual opposition, and the 
protests of the man who was making 
money were far more potent with the 
malign influences which were in control of 
the Food and Drugs Act then than were the 








A deadly cocain-bearing catarrh powder, labeled poison in accordance with the New York law. The 
guarantee clause offsets the warning of the poison label, and the manufacturers cannot be prosecuted 
because the cocain is declared according to the law and a cure is not promised.—lIn the dirty 
newspaper is $2 worth of cocain. Negro pedlers of the drug conceal it in this way 
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protests of the consumer who was injured. 
This proposed regulation never was issued. 
The Secretary of Agriculture never reported 
to the Secretary of the Treasury that these 
substances were injurious to the people 
of the United States, and should therefore 
be excluded under the provisions of the 
act. 

When the present administration came 
into power the regulation was revived by 
Dr. Kebler, or at least half of it was; namely, 
that half referring to cocain. (Congress 
had meanwhile passed a regulation control- 
ling the importation of smoking-opium, and 
for this reason the commerce in opium was 
not included in the prohibition which was 
established against illegal commerce in 
cocain.) 


The Legislative Issue 


On this occasion, as in the former case, 
all the interests which were adding to their 
wealth by promoting the destruction and 
suffering of humanity, entered an earnest 
and determined protest. Fortunately they 
met with no success, and the ban against 
the unbridled sale of cocain is still en- 
forced. All honor to the officials who 
stood by the rights of the people, and are 
enforcing the law irrespective of the in- 
sistent demands of those whose profits 


- suffered. 


Typical of the stand that the wholesale 
and retail druggists have taken toward 
this legislation are the protests that were 
made to the Treasury officials. Men of 
such high standing as President Plaut 


and ex-President Shieffelin, of the National - 


Wholesale Druggists’ Association, with M. 
C. Kline, of Philadelphia, and C. M. Wood- 
ruff, secretary of the National Association 
of Manufacturers of Medicinal Prepara- 
tions, met in Washington to oppose this 
effective regulation. And what were the 
arguments that they brought to bear? 
Their petition was to the effect that this 
wholesome Treasury decision, which would 
prevent the leaking of large quantities of 
this drug into illicit channels, should be 
rescinded in order that the Harrison Bill, 
now pending in Congress, might have free 
course. They were convinced that the 
Harrison Bill provided a more complete 
way of tracing the sales of morphin and 
cocain than did the Treasury decision. 
Hence they were for it. Secondly, they ar- 
gued that, since certain importers were short 
of cocain while others had already a large 


stock on hand, an unjust discrimination 
would be involved. Finally, they said that 
the honest dealers would be unnecessarily 
harassed if forced to keep elaborate records 
of their sales, while the trade that catered 
td the dope fiends would go ahead as if 
no such regulation existed. 

Such solicitude as they evinced here for 
the welfare of competitors is unusual, and, 
as the assistant secretary of the treasury 
remarked, if the enforcement of the regula- 
tion were to be deferred because some mem- 
bers of the drug trade had a stock on hand 
and others had not, they would all probably 
stock up heavily during the time that the 
regulation was in abeyance. As to the 
harassment of the honest dealer, can any 
one seriously consider the inconvenience 
of extra bookkeeping, however burden- 
some it might be, when compared with the 
importance of a control so vital to public 
health, morality,and decency? Asa matter 
of fact, however, the record-keeping of the 
legitimate trade would not be so very bur- 
densome. 

Such insidious arguments have time and 
again undermined legislation that was for 
the general welfare, and our gratitude and 
appreciation are owing to Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Charles S. Hamlin, 
to Chief of Customs F. M. Halstead, and to 
Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, in that they were too clear- 
sighted to be blinded to the main issue 
by these specious arguments, and too loyal 
to their duty as public servants to cede to 
special interests privileges that plainly 
endangered the public health. 


The Pet of the Drug Trade 


To be fair, though, let us look at the 
so-called Harrison Bill, now pending in the 
Congress of the United States and advocated 
by the representatives of the drug trade. 
It provides for the complete regulation of 
the importation and sale of these dangerous 
drugs in a manner whereby the victim has 
access to them only through secret com- 
merce. But Section 10 of this bill, which 
is a perfect illustration of the radical defect 
often found in legislation of this kind, pro- 
vides: 


That the provisions of this Act shall not be con- 
strued to apply to the manufacture, compounding, 
sale, distribution, giving away, or dispensing of 
preparations and remedies which do “not contain 
more than two grains of opium, or one-fourth of a 
grain of morphin, or one-third of a grain of heroin, 
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or one grain of codein, or their salts and 
derivatives, in one fluid ounce; or, if a 
solid or semi-solid preparation, in one 
avoirdupois ounce; or to liniments, 
ointments, or other preparations 
which are prepared for external use 
only: Provided, That such remedies 
and preparations are manufactured, 
compounded, sold, distributed, 
given away, or dispensed as medi- 





Two more havoc-breeding catarrh 
and asthma remedies. The Micro- 
tine claims to * permanently cure” 
and to be an ™ antiseptic remedy “ 
It contains 18% grains of cocain 
per ounce—a dangerous amount 


cines, and not for the pur- 
pose of evading the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

What more, may I 
ask, can any victim 
of the drug-habit de- 
mand than to be able 
to get unlimited 
quantities of his drug 
in this diluted form? 
In fact, the very in- 
ception of the habit 
usually begins by the 
drug being mingled 
with other things and 
taken in small quanti- 
ties. Satan himself 
must rub his hands 
and smile with satis- 
faction when he reads 
such a section and 
such a proviso as 
that. 

We need not expect to get a measure which 
really protects the public against the wiles 
of the mercenary manufacturer and vender 
so long as the interests that acquire gain by 


narcotics tooth and nail. 














(Above) Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. who, when 
chief .of the Bureau of Chemistry, fought 


the present chief, who is urging radical legis- 
lation against habit-forming drugs 
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the manufacture or distribution 
of these so-called remedies are 
allowed a controlling voice in 
the formation of the law. 
There is no virtue in the 
argument that the drug trade 
should have the controlling 
voice in shaping legislation 





-for any one to take. The glass 
tube containing cocain is inserted 
in the nostrils and the rubber tube 
attached to it is held in the mouth, 
so that a slight puff throws the 
pewder into the nasal passages 


of this kind. No legis- 
lation for the benefit 
of the people will ever 
be perfect which is not 
worded and urged by 
the people as a whole 
or by their representa- 
tives. The judgment 
of a man who has a 
pecuniary interest in 
a given piece of legis- 
lation is nearly always 
blurred, no matter how 
honest he may be. 
Meanwhile the atti- 
tude of the Wholesale 
and Retail Drug Asso- 
ciation is that they will 
look the other way. 
What ultimately be- 
comes of the drug is 
no affair of theirs— 
though the profits are. 
The volume of the legitimate sales of cocain, 
morphin, and heroin is relatively extremely 
small, and every man informed as to the 
drug business knows this. But cocain, for 
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example, brings $4.55 an ounce, retail, and 
$2.85, wholesale. We fear that this is the 
real explanation of the objections raised to 
curtailing its sale. 

Recently the Journal of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists, referring tear- 
fully to the Harrison Bill (the hope, it 
would appear, of the drug trade, and there- 
fore to be viewed with caution if not with 
suspicion), said editorially: 

If the courts uphold Treasury Decision 33,456, 
the same officials may issue another declaration 
which will include all of the other narcotic drugs 
named in the Harrison Conference Bill, and the 
work of the committees of Congress, the trade bodies 
which have given those committees expert advice, 
the views of Congressman Harrison and mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee, whose 
hearts are in this great measure of public health 
conservation and protection, will have come to 
naught. 


It is to be hoped, indeed, that such may 
be the case, and that morphin and heroin 
and all dangerous, habit-forming drugs 
may be as strictly controlled as cocain. If 
the drug-habit injured only the persons who 
acquired it, we might with some justice, 
though with no sympathy or humanity, 
leave the victims to their fate. But such is 
not the case. The victim of a drug-habit 
not only destroys himself, but ruins his 
family, burdens his friends, and abuses 
society. A law against the free manufac- 
ture and sale of these deadly and seductive 
drugs is just and constitutional. It offends 
no principle of personal liberty which is of 
a character to merit respect. 

Another feature of the Harrison bill to 
which I strongly object is that which pen- 
alizes publicity. Any one who gives any 
information respecting the traffic in narcotic 
drugs, except to federal, state, and munici- 
pal authorities who are charged with its 
enforcement, is amenable to fine and im- 
prisonment. The only information that 
a citizen can get is a certified list of the 
licensed dealers under the law—and for this 
he has to pay $1.00 for each hundred names 
or fraction thereof. Not only the names 
of the licensed dealers, but also all de- 
tails of the traffic should be open to public 
inspection, through the annual reports of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Tear away the curtains that conceal these 
infamies. - Open the traffic in these drugs 
to the light of public scrutiny. Un- 
happily, there are many physicians in 
this country who are willing to play the 
catspaw for the dope fiend, and perfect 


publicity would go far toward making such 
deplorable conditions impossible. 

One other objectionable feature of the 
Harrison Bill is that referring to spent coca 
leaves. It is provided that these shall be 
exempt from the penalties of the law. This 
would be amusing did it not give further 
proof of the fact that the Harrison Bill, as 
it passed the House of Representatives on 
the 26th of June, 1913, was largely fashioned 
at the behest of commercial interests. The 
only use made of waste coca leaves today is 
by the manufacturers of Coca Cola. How 
can one help feeling that the penalizing of 
publicity, the permission to sell opium and 
its derivatives in small quantities without 
any restriction whatever, and the exclusion 
of waste coca leaves from the provisions of 
the act, are due to direct efforts of interested 
parties who are content to sacrifice public 
welfare to personal and corporate gain? 


The Proviso that Kills the Law 


The ease with which ali these articles can 
be smuggled and surreptitiously sold renders 
it extremely difficult to enforcé even laws 
honestly made to correct the evils, and I 
have yet to see any law, municipal, state, or 
national, proposed or enacted, which strikes 
at the root of the matter. The radical de- 
fect of legislation of this kind is the seduc- 
tive ‘‘proviso” which is found in almost 
every law enacted for human welfare. The 
Food and Drugs Acct is full of provisos, each 
one intended to point out some avenue of 
escaping the penalties provided for viola- 
tions of the law. A splendid citation of 
principles to which every one devoted to 
the interests of humanity may subscribe is 
almost invariably followed by a proviso to 
protect and legalize the illegal. The Harri- 
son Bill, so lauded by the drug interests, is 
of this nature. 

Congress will soon be called upon to 
enact general legislation against the drug 
habit. All the efforts at the command of 
the unholy will be brought to bear to secure 
some such law as the Harrison Bill proposes, 
a law on the face of it full of humanitari- 
anism and sympathy for suffering, yet cov- 
ering up under a misleading proviso a 
scheme to legalize and protect the sale of 
these death-dealing and destructive drugs. 

Danger threatens. Will the people not 
bring to bear upon Congress such a weight of 
public opinion as will prevent the abortion 
of legislation intended to protect the people 


of this country from these seductive drugs? 
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All the elements necessary 
to human nutrition are 
contained in wheat; it is 
a complete food in itself, 
and there are numerous 
other cereals rich in pro- 





tein. With the price of 
meat constantly soaring, it 
becomes doubly advan- 
tageous for the housekeeper 
to learn how to intro- 
duce cereals into the diet 


The Science of Nutrition 


A LIST OF GOOD FOODS THAT WILL HELP 
TO CUT DOWN THE COST OF LIVING 


By Harvey W. Wiley 


HOSE compounds of animal and 
vegetable origin which contain as 
essential ingredients nitrogen and 
sulphur are commonly known as 

proteins. The proteins are the most useful 
tissue-builders of all nitrogenous foods. 
There are other foods which contain nitro- 
gen, and which are to some extent allied in 
character to proteins, but which are by no 
means so nutritious. What are known as 
flesh-bases or meat-extracts are examples of 
foods of this character. They are largely 
condimental rather than nutritious. The 
so-called meat-extracts of commerce, when 
properly made, and the bouillon cubes which 
are now largely sold, are types of this latter 
class of nitrogenous matter. Generally 
speaking, the proteins, especially in meat 
and eggs, are the most expensive forms of 
foods, but vegetable proteins are cheaper, 


and the object of the present lesson in nu- 
trition is to call attention to the vegetable 
foods which particularly yield proteins, and 
are, therefore, typically the builders of ni- 
trogenous tissues; namely, the muscles, 
the nerves, the brain, and the organic con- 
stituents of the bones. 

The vegetable proteins, while resembling 
one another very closely in chemical com- 
position, have distinctive characters for 
each particular plant. While these char- 
acters are not strikingly differentiated, 
they are sufficiently different to enable the 
expert to distinguish one kind of protein 
from another. They also differ from one 
another in their nutritive values, some pro- 
teins, like those of milk, being more com- 
pletely digested than some others, such as 
those of vegetables and cereals. These 
differences in digestive properties, however, 
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are not so marked as to warrant any very 
great discrimination in the choice of various 
foods so far as their nitrogenous content is 
concerned, except in cases of disordered di- 
gestion and disease. 

First of all, it must be borne in mind that 
the elements nitrogen and sulphur, which 
are characteristic components of proteins, 
do not exist as such in these combinations, 
but in organic form, where they possess 
practically none of the properties that are 
possessed by the element nitrogen or the 
element sulphur. It has often been urged 
by those who would use the fumes of burn- 
ing sulphur in food products that inasmuch 
as nature has placed sulphur in foods, it is 
not an adulteration for art to add a little 
to the quantity. The sulphur, however, 
which exists in combination with the other 
elements of protein in foods is quite a dif- 
ferent substance from the sulphur which 
exists in the form of sulphur dioxid. In 
the one case it is a natural and essential 
food product, providing the digestive or- 
gans with a source of the sulphur which is 
built in the tissues of the body; in the 
second instance it is an inorganic, poisonous 
compound which has no function whatever 
in the processes of metabolism. 


The Greatest Body-Builder 


In calling attention to foods which are 
rich in protein, wheat naturally takes the 
first place. Wheat is a complete food in 
itself, containing all the elements necessary 
to human nutrition. The wheat crop is 
divided into two kinds. first, that which is 
sown in the fall and lives through the winter, 
and second, that which is sown in the spring. 
While these wheats are not essentially dif- 
ferent, as a rule the fall-grown wheats are 
more plump, starchy, and of a softer char- 
acter, while the spring-grown wheats are 
generally hard and flinty, and more nitro- 
genous in character. The average farm 
price for wheat at the present time is about 
eighty-eight cents .per bushel of sixty 
pounds, so that it and its products are, or 
should be, the cheapest as well as the best 
balanced and most nutritious foods which 
can be used in the American household. 

The average amount of protein in wheat 
is 12.25 per cent. A bushel of wheat 
weighing sixty pounds would therefore con- 
tain 7.35 pounds of protein. The price of 
protein in cereals is lower than in any other 
important food. Aside from its nutritive 
importance, the protein of wheat has a 


technical value. The greater portion of it 
is what is commonly known as gluten. 
Gluten, as such, does not exist in wheat, 
but the moment wheat is moistened, two of 
‘the proteins which it contains—namely, 
gliadin and glutenin—combine to form the 
product known as gluten. When saturated 
with water, the gluten increases its weight 
two and one-half fold, so that the weight of 
moist gluten obtained is two and one-half 
times as great as that of the dry ingredients 
from which it is made. 


Protein and Gluten 


The gluten in wheat is valuable from a 
technical point of view by reason of its 
forming a tough, elastic mass, which is well 
exemplified in the ordinary dough of the 
baker. It is this property which gives to 
white flour its technical value for baking 
purposes above that of the flour of any other 
cereal. There are other cereals, such as 
oats, that have a higher content of protein, 
but there is no other cereal which begins to 
compare with wheat in its technical uses as 
an ideal substance for making bread. To 
the gluten of wheat the dough owes its 
property of elasticity, of ability to rise and 
make a light loaf. This is due to the en- 
tanglement of the particles of gas in the 
meshes of the elastic gluten. The leavening 
of wheat flour and other products depends 
upon the introduction into the mass of 
dough of a gaseous substance, which, when 
expanded by heat, produces the lightness of 
the loaf. 

Speaking in round numbers, ten-twelfths 
of all the protein of wheat is gluten. In 
the bran there is a larger percentage of 
protein than in the interior; but this protein 
is not all gluten or gluten-forming materials. 
The gluten of wheat is easily digestible, thus 
giving to wheat bread one of its high quali- 
ties as a nourishing medium. While it would 
not be sound nutrition to advise an exclusive 
cereal diet, it is both nutritionally and eco- 
nomically sound to urge upon the American 
housekeeper the advisability of a larger 
percentage of wheat products in the home 
dietary. Personally I prefer the whole 
ground wheat, especially that ground upon 
an old-fashioned millstone, which reduces 
the bran to fine particles. Other experts 
are quite of the opinion that the white 
flour is superior for dietetic purposes, but I 
think that the whole-wheat flour for whole- 
someness, as well as for nutritive purposes, 
is to be preferred. : 
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But this is not the point at the present 
time. What I desire particularly is to urge 
upon the American housekeeper, in order 
to reduce the cost of living, to make wheat, 


together with other 
cereals, a large part 
of the -diet. The 
amount of protein 
found in other cere- 
als, in round num- 
bers, is as follows: 

In Indian corn, 
ten per cent. The 
principal protein of 
Indian corn, known 
as zein, does not by 
any means have the 
plasticity and elasti- 
city of gluten. The 
zein of Indian 
cornmeal does not 
seem to be quite so 
wholesome as_ the 
protein of wheat. 
It is difficult, how- 
ever, to separate 
the proteins of ce- 
reals in sufficient 
quantities to en- 
able feeding ex- Dygse sear, 
periments ON 4 _ ofall nitrogenous foods. 
large scale to be A,bushel of wheat cos- 


tains 744 pounds of pro- 
made. Indian _ tein—and the farm price 
° is eighty-eight cents. It 
cornis wholesome _ takes about twelye dol- 
and nutritious. “3, vibe sat? 
There are many  bedy-building mate- 
experts, especial- 
ly in Europe, who think it is 
unfit for food, but it is used 
in the United States almost 
as extensively as wheat flour. 
A bushel of corn weighs fifty- 
six pounds, and contains 5.6 
pounds of protein. 

In rye the average content of 
protein is the same as that of wheat, 
12.25 per cent. The protein of rye is 
peculiar to this product, being chiefly 
composed of the nitrogenous bodies 
known as leucosin, gliadin, and edestin. 
In many parts of Europe, especially in 


pe 


Russia and Germany, rye is the prin- 


cipal cereal food. It is not very extensively 
used in the United States except by our 
foreign-born citizens. The protein of rye 
is a wholesome, digestible body, and as far 
as tissue-building is concerned is probably 
almost as valuable as wheat protein. Since 
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rye and Indian corn are generally a little 

cheaper than wheat, some economy in the 

diet will be secured by a more general use of 

these products. As a balanced ration, how- 
ever, neither can 
quite take the place 
of wheat. 

Of the common 
cereals in use for 
food purposes, huiled 
oats has the highest 
protein content, 

namely, about 14% 
per cent. In a given 
weight of hulled oats, 
therefore, the house- 
keeper will be able to 
purchase more protein per 
pound than in either wheat 
orrye. The protein of oats 
is quite deficient in 
agglutinating power, 
and therefore for 
bread- making it 
cannot be com- 
pared to wheat. 
It makes, how- 
ever, an excel- 
lent breakfast 





rial. The difference in diet. 
price where corn is ° 
concerned i nest Barley Ils not 
as great. en : ; 
American house- used in this 
. pn pig country to any 
. aval em- 
» selves of extent for food 


diese vegetable purposes, except 


“@ proteins, the cost of 


living will come down jn the form of 
N malt and in 
\ soups. Its percentage of pro- 
~~ tein, however, is almost that 
Ae Vis of wheat, and there is no 
a> AS evidence to show that 
for nutritive purposes 
and digestibility it is in- 
ferior to the protein - of 
other cereals. The prin- 
cipal protein of barley is 
hordein. 
Buckwheat, when hulled, produces 
a flour which has an excess of carbo- 
hydrates. The protein content of the 
hulled buckwheat-flour is only about 
834 per cent. A coarser flour with less 
bolting is advisable, and this coarser, un- 
bolted flour will have almost ten per 
cent. of protein. Buckwheat is not to be 
advised as a daily diet, but it is palatable 
at times, and nutritious and wholesome. 
Of all the cereals, rice contains the least 
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protein. It is essentially a starchy food. 
Unpolished rice, which is the only kind 
that ought to be eaten, has a mean pro- 
tein content of about eight per cent., 
while a polished rice, from which the 
outer bran has been removed, has a mean 
protein content of about seven per cent. 
Rice bran has a mean protein content of 
about twelve per cent., being almost as 
rich as wheat. 

Among the by-products of cereals which 
are rich in protein, one of the most important 
is macaroni, with which may be closely as- 
sociated a similar variety of foods known 
as noodles and spaghetti. - The average 
amount of protein in these products is a 
little over twelve per cent. They are usually 
made from wheat rich in protein, and are 
wholesome, nutritious, and palatable. These 
foods have about twice as much mineral 
matter in them as ordinary fine white 
flour.. In other words, they contain about 
two-thirds of the total mineral matter found 
in wheat itself. Hence, as a source of pro- 
tein in cereal products, where a rich ni- 
trogenous diet is desired, materials of this 
kind are preferable to white flour. 


The Leguminous Vegetables 


There are other vegetable substances 
which are rich in protein. Among these 
may be mentioned first, as of greatest im- 
portance, the different members of the legu- 
minous family, namely, peas, beans, len- 
tils, etc. Green peas contain about eighty 
per cent. of water, and therefore the com- 
parative percentage of protein is not very 
high, being a little less than four per cent. 
The dry pea, however, which contains only 
four per cent. of water, has twenty-seven 
per cent. of protein, more than twice as 
much as average wheat-flour. If a vege- 
table diet rich in protein be desired, it can 
be better provided by the pea than by the 
best wheat bread. As a balanced diet, 
however, for complete nutrition, wheat is 


' preferable to the pea. 


Closely related to the pea in chemical 
composition is the bean. Fresh string-beans 
have over eighty-five per cent. of water, and 
only 2.20 per cent. of protein. The dry 
bean, containing sixteen per cent. of water, 
has twenty-one per cent. of protein. Some 
varieties of bean, like the lima, are even 
richer in protein. Lima beans, with sixty- 
eight per cent. of water, contain 7.15 per 
cent. of protein. If green beans are served 
with the pod, as is usually the case, the con- 


' tent of protein is correspondingly reduced. 


Leguminous bodies, such as the pea, bean, 
and lentil, are nutritious and desirable arti- 
cles of food, especially when the quantity of 


‘ protein in proportion to the whole amount of 


food is to be increased. In those conditions 
of disease where starch and sugar should be 
eliminated, the vegetables containing them 
can be very advantageously supplanted by 
peas, beans, and lentils. 


Nut Protein 


Ordinary nuts are also very rich in ni- 
trogenous matter. The percentage of pro- 
tein in the edible portion of nuts varies 
greatly with the variety. For instance, 
the peanut has about thirty per cent. of pro- 
tein, while the chestnut has only a little 
over six per cent. The almond, which is so 
great a favorite for eating, has a little over 
twenty-one per cent. of protein. 

After the oil has been extracted from 
nuts, the proportionate amount of protein 
in the resulting cake has increased. For in- 
stance, in the case of almonds from which 
the oil has been extracted, the resulting 
almond-meal has over fifty per cent. of 
protein. Unless one dislikes the excessive 
amount of oil in nuts, their consumption 
affords a fine supply of protein in a highly 
palatable and nutritious form. Unfortu- 
nately, however, many stomachs cannot 
tolerate excessive quantities of fat or oil. In 
cases where there is a tendency to obesity, 
the eating of legumes and nuts to secure the 
supply of protein is better than the con- 
sumption of cereals or cereal preparations, 
such as macaroni. The nut, however, is 
not a balanced diet, and its excessive con- 
sumption is likely, sooner or later, to de- 
range digestion. 

There are other less important vegetable 
foods which contain notable quantities of 
protein. The common vegetables and 
fruits, however, are deficient in protein, 
and could not be recommended as a 
source of nitrogenous diet. While vege- 
tables and fruits are extremely wholesome 
and almost indispensable to the proper 
nutrition of the body, they are sources of 
supply for heat and energy rather than 
for the building of tissues, yet all of them 
contain considerable quantities of tissue- 
building materials in the form of protein 
or mineral salts or compounds. Their 
chief dietetic value, however, lies in the 
sugar or starch, minerals and acids which 
they contain. 





Hoke poke her features in door. 


When I go back to kitchen and commence explaining indignation in Japanese to Cousin Nogi, then Mrs. 
“Who that?” she require hashly, making points to Nogi 





Hashimura Togo’s Thursdays Out 


By Wallace Irwin 


_Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Magazine 
who should be found in every employment 
bureau. 


EAREST SIR:—While working in 

servant-girlish employment of 

Gen. Housework I have endured 

considerable cruelties with great 
durability. But when ladies insists to pour 
kindness upon me, then the worm twists 
from such brutality. For thus reason I am 
now entirely disjointed from job of working 
at home of Hon. Mrs. Heneretta Hoke & 
Husband, Nutt Center, N. J. I tell you 
this historical event. 

When I employ this Mrs. Hoke to be 
boss, she say with Jane Addams expression, 
“Hon. Abe Lincoln freed niggero slaves 
sometime of yore; therefore Japanese ser- 
vant must also be considered human.” 

“T do not expect such sweethearted 
_treatment,” I say for slight tear-drop. 

“T am going to commence my beginning 





by being generous to you,” she encroach. 


“You may take Thursday afternoons out.” 

“How far out can I take them?” are 
question for me. 

“‘Plenty far,” she renounce, ‘‘but not so 
distant he will not get back in time for 
breakfast Fryday morning. I give-you this 
Thursday p. m. from great philanthropy of 
soul, so you will be able to work harder 
when you get back.” 

“‘What amusements are proper for ser- 
vant on this bright holidate?” I ask to know. 

“Sometimes one way, sometimes differ- 
ent,” she pronounce. ‘Walking, setting 
down, quarreling, flirtating, seeing emo- 
tion-picture show, obtaining drunkenness, 
getting married or arrested—all are good 
ways for servant on Thursday.” 

I thank her from the stomack of my soul 
and fill my brain with joy-thoughts about 
that nice date of afternoon I should spend. 
It were Monday when she say this. Each 
day afterwards my gladness become pretty 
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plenty when I think what light amusement 
it should be. I fill my mentality with plans 
for frivolity. Maybe I should go to hear 
Rev. Dr. Soyanada lecture on Mr. Ibsen. 


Or perhapsly I might walk in Unnatural * 


History Museum admiring skeletons. These 
light joys seem pretty happy—but O!—of 
suddenly I think something better. I should 
write my cousin Nogi for meet me in G. A. R. 
Cemetery where we could learn American lan- 
guage by reading biographies on monuments. 

Thursday morning arrive up. Such 
beauty of day! Air was clear like alcohol, 
making blueness of sky which removed blue- 
ness from heart. I never observed better 
day for servants to see cemeteries. At 11 
a.m. I eloped to room for make slight 
brush to shoes & derby. 

Lunch time arrive. 

“Togo,” report Hon. Mrs. Hokey poking 
unprepared head into kitchen, “‘you will be 
unexpectedly detained at home this after- 
noon; so sorry. I shall give bridge-gamble 
for 48 friends this p. m. and 6 additional 
must remain for dinner-eat.” 

Door-slam was her next reply. 

Mr. Editor, have you ever been retained 
in kitchen, manufacturing lemonade-drunk 
for ladies while Nature stand outside whis- 
tling for you? Amidst such sorrows your 
fingers shuffle their feet and your ‘soul re- 
fuses. I attempt to bake cake while enjoy- 
ing these pains; but you cannot make cake 
arise when your heart contains no yeast. 

All through brightness of afternoon 
bridge-gamble continue while I poke forth 
chocolate. At lateness of 11.22 p. m. 6 
additional persons depart off from dinner- 
eat. I go bed without congratulation. 

Next morning Hon. Mrs. report to 
kitchen with shameface. 

“So careless, I forgot Thursday!” she 
guggle. 

“Could you not forget Monday or 
Wednesday next time?” I acknowledge. 

“When Thursday comes again, remind me 
it is here,’’ she snuggest while tucking her 
hairs. 

So I again enslave myself with fidelity for 
614 complete days. This Thursday, I 
think so, me & Nogi should see that deli- 
cious cemetery while brightness of weather 
was there. Once more I write Nogi, ‘‘Come 
meet me at kitchen, so we sure find each 
other.” He reply back, ‘‘ Will do.” 


Next Thursday come up. More sun- 
shininess of thermometer I never saw. On 
such days birds gets headaches from too 
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much song. SoI was prepare to elope away 
for slight vacation. By early date of break- 
fast I encroach up to Mrs. Boss and reply 
with butler voice, ‘Thursday have arrive!” 

“So glad you remind me—so he has!” she 
gosp. ‘If you had not speak I would for- 
got—Daughters of Samantha Stitching So- 
ciety meet here this p.m. You must assist 
with salad-eat for 41.” 

“Are this not my outside day?” I repeat 
for slight peev of tone. 

“ Be less impertinent in your impudence,” 
she snagger while walking. 

Iremain where was that afternoon. Yet my 
soul became so sogged he nearly dropped out. 
At 2 p. m. while I was chopping up detest- 
able chicken for salad-feed, my Cousin Nogi 
make smiling knock-knock to kitchen door. 

“When shall you get out?” he require 
with fashionable derby. 

“T am hopelessly sentenced for life,” I 
reply spirally. “Set down in chairs and 
enjoy my imprisonment.” 

Ring-door occur so I must lay aside my 
apron and other sorrows while opening 
knob for assorted fat ladies. “When I go 
back to kitchen and commence explaining 
indignation in Japanese to Cousin Nogi, 
then Mrs. Hoke poke her features in door. 

“Who that?” she require hashly, making 
points to Nogi. 

“My affectionate cousin Nogi,’’ I corrode. 

“You are not permitted to amuse cousins 
while working,” she snib. ‘Howeverly, 
Nogi may remain if he help pass salad to 
Daughters of Samantha.” 

Loudly crash heard when Nogi was escap- 
ing through window. 

Mr. Editor, Thursday Out are like any 
other form of love. If you never had it you 
never miss it. I had 2 Thursdays removed 
from me and was getting accustomed to 
do without. 

When another Thursday arrive up all 
Nature look across & aggravated. Extreme 
cyclones begin blowing away Kansas; trees 
threw down, huj landslides of snow fell from 
heaven while wet rain also was there to 
make puddles amidst ice. 

Hon. Mrs. Heneretta Hoke arrive in 
kitchen with her face filled up from the sun- 
shine which was not in sky. 

“Togo,” shesay so, making charity expres- 
sion of mouth, “you have been earnestly faith- 
ful Japanese in bake, stew, and,dish-wash.” 

“T confess it.” This from me. 

“Therefore I shall reward it,” she sym- 
pathize while pointing to outdoors where 
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nature were feeling seasick while blowing 
dewn hen-shed. “I give you your Thurs- 
day Out.” 

“T bid you merry no thanks!”’ I say it. 
“Tf convenient, I shall take my outing in- 
side where there is less pneumonia.” 

“OQ!” she defy with steam voice. “You 
dishobey my orders?” 

“Tf convenient,” I snagger, “I prefer my 
picnic in my bedroom where there is only 
one leak.” 

“Shall not do!” she howell. 
require fresh air Thursday.” 

““My lung feel plenty fresh already,” I 


“Your lung 


‘ jnsure. 
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“OQ boneless Japanese!’’ she _ retork. 
“Why should I be continuously thoughtful 
for your convenience? Why should I treat 
you gently like a horse when you stand there 
and kick my kindness back in my face?” 

Bang door. She popp away. 

When dishes was entirely washed off I retire 
upwards to my room with my mind full of 
vacation. Thisdepartment where I slept was 
neat room for Japa- 
nese, but too small for 
Swedes. What should 
I do with this enclosed 
Thursday? Sleep, 
perhapsly, and en- 
joy a few nightmares 
by daylight? This 
seem too inappropriate. 
What then should I? 

I set on bed oppo- 
site bursted portrait 
of Hon. Geo. W. 
Washington while 
watching drop-drip of 
rain falling into wash- 
bowl. Pretty soonly I 
uprose and lock door. 

How should I be amus- / 
ed? Then, of suddenly, I a 
think it. Music! Thatare @ «4 
considered most fashion- * 8 
able indoor exercise for jaded 
fatigue. So I open up trunk 
and got out following implements: 

1 Japanese banjo of whang-string 
variety. 

5 complete cigars of Philippine 
factory. 














I spent 2% hours at this 
eA ed which 
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water-shed, light cigar in teeth, put banjo in 
knuckles, retain music on knee. Then I 
commence beginning. Japanese banjos, 
Mr. Editor, refuse to wear American tunes 
unless forced to do so; but by practical con- 
tinuation of pick-pick on strings I can be- 
come quite Mozart. I spent 2!4 hours at 
this musical sympathy, filling small room 
with more sounds than it could contain and 
almost becoming tuneful, when—O startle! 
—knock-knock rapped at door. 

“Come inwards!”’ I holla. 

“Can’t do, and be pretty quick about it!” 
glub basso voice of Hon. Mr. Hoke, making 
rattles from locked knob.  “ Please unlock 
door so I can drag you out.” 

I oblige politely by unlatching that 
locker. Hon. Hoke rosh inwards and stand 
sky-scraping over me like bulldogs scaring 
mice. 

“Why you mean?” he thonder. “Why 
you so reptilian in depravity when kind 
Mrs. Wife are so angel-handed? Are she 

not entirely generous?” 

“She are quite Carnegie,” I pro- 
nounce humbly. . 

“Did she “not give you “my 
shoes last week?” 

“She do. Iam saving them to 

give to some tramp who like 
ventilated soles,” I oblate. 
“What are more ungrateful 

than ingratitude?” he hoop. 

“ And now this sweetish lady 
offer you Thursday which 
you refuse. Why so?” 

I point out of window 
where weather was 
there shooting lightning 
into churches while 
thunder cursed with 
entreme bellus. 

“TI do not like this 
Thursday,” I renig. 
“Tt is damaged.” 

“You shall be in- 
cluded among the 
wreckage!” he nash 
while compelling me 
downstair. And next I 
stood alonesome in the 
midst of Thursday 


sympathy, filling was quite 





1 music entitled “Jolly Widow Wed- 
ding March.” 

1 umbrella of American mahal 

I tie umbrella to bed, so keep off 
drop-drip. Larrange myself under this 


small room with more sounds 

than, it could contain and 

almost becoming tuneful, 

when—O startle !— knock- 

knock rapped Hon. Mr. 
Hoke at door 


drowned. F 
Hoping you are the : 
same, 
Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA TOGO. 





Illustrated by 
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HE most monstrous injustice in 
the world today is the way that 
women are treated about money; 
and the curious feature of this 

wrong is that it is not inspired by hate and 
malignity, as one might suppose, but is the 
result of a sort of paretic tenderness. 

Fathers and husbands, at least American 
fathers and husbands, do not intentionally 
ill-treat their womenkind about money. On 
the contrary they pride themselves upon 
being overly lavish. They are generous, 
but they are seldom just to their wives and 
daughters, and the fact remains that there 
are no other women among civilized peo- 
ples who stand upon such a dangerous finan- 
cial plank as do American women, no other 
women whose bread and butter is so poorly 
safeguarded as theirs. 

And this is the more strange because ours 
is a nation where the dollar stands for every 
material thing worth having—for physical 
comfort, social position, enjoyment, stand- 
ing in the community, freedom from care 
and worry, independence. Every man 
knows that the man without a dollar in 
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his pocket is a forlorn and pitiable object. 
Every man knows that the first requisite 
to happiness is enough money for a man to 
pay his own way as he goes. That is why 
it is every father’s concern to teach his son 
some gainful occupation. That is why 
every boy’s ambition is to have his individ- 
ual pocketbook. To man,money and well- 
being are synonymous terms. 

Where women are concerned, however, 
the ordinary laws of nature and finance are 
popularly supposed to be suspended. It 
is difficult to see why, since women hunger 
and thirst as men do, and have need of even 
more raiment. More than that, forlorn as 
is the man who is penniless, he is not in so 
desperate a plight as the penniless woman is, 
nor is he menaced by the danger that walks 
forever in the shadow of the destitute 
woman. 

Yet, knowing all these things, knowing 
that a woman’s happiness, her safety even, 
depend upon her having money, or some 
trade by which she can earn money, the 
average man lays no plans for the financial 
independence of his wife and daughters. 
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Let us consider how girls are treated 
about money, not by their enemies, but by 
the fathers who adore them. The financial 
injustice to girls begins almost in their 
cradles. From the time a boy is old enough 
to have pockets in his trousers he is given 
money, and is usually paid for all the small 
jobs he does about the house. This teaches 
him how to handle money, and that his ser- 
vices are to be paid for. 

Not so the girl. She is seldom given any 
money, and she is expected to help about 
the house without any pay. Mother buys 
for her what she needs, and the girl is de- 
prived of learning the invaluable lessons of 
how far a dollar goes, and how to save on 
little things so 
that she may 
later on be able 


to have a big . a 
2 ; 1 
thing. It is } 


litcrally true 
that, no matter 
how many 
hundreds or 
thousands of 
dollars a year 
may have been 
spent on_ her, 
the first money 
the average girl 
ever really 
handles is her 
husband’s. She 
has to learn the 
meaning of 
money at his ex- 
pense; which is 
hard on the 
husband. 
Since the 
habits we form 
in childhood are 
the unbreakable 
ones that we 
follow through 
life, the informa- 
tion we acquire 
then has a poig- 
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that no experi- 
ence of later 
years holds; and 
undoubtedly 
one of the rea- 
sons why many women never learn thrift, 
nor how to spend wisely, is because in 
their youth they were never taught the 
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The majority of people still hold that the easiest and most 
profitable work for any woman is working a husband 
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value of money by actual contact with the 
coin. Buying on a bill is the mother of all 
extravagance, because it deals with glitter- 
ing generalities; but seeing a dollar melt in 
your hand is a painful reality that teaches 
unmistakable lessons. 

Another injustice too often done girls is 
not teaching them any way to earn money. 
Of course the majority of people still hold to 
the old theory that the easiest and most 
profitable work for any woman is working 
a husband; and they trust their daughters’ 
future to luck and matrimony. But there 
is no special Providence that can guarantee 
that a girl will get a husband, or, having 
got one, that he will never get sick, or 
fail in business, 
or die without 
leaving a life- 
insurance policy 
behind him. 

Unhappily, 
marriage is not 
only the great- 
est lottery on 
earth, but it has 
become a ques- 
tion whether a 
girl gets even a 
chance at a 
ticket in it. 
Every year the 
marriage bells 
chime less and 
less frequently, 
so that fathers 
can no_ longer 
count on in- 
fatuated youths 
assuming the 
board bill and 
shopping tickets 
of their daugh- 
ters. It is by no 
means a fore- 
gone conclusion 
that Janie and 
Mary and Susie 
and Florrie will 
marry into com- 
fortable homes. 
The chances are 
that they won’t. 
The certainty is 
that one or more 


of them won’t, and, if father is not able to 
support them, that they will have to sup- 
port themselves. 
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But does father provide for this con- 
tingency? Nothe. He has seen to it that 
his sons had the best educations he could 
give them, that they were trained for some 
special work whereby they can make money; 
but he has taken no such trouble with the 
girls. They had talents just as the boys 
had, but these were not developed. They 
were given an omelet-soufflé education that 
enables them to converse flippantly in the 
parlor, but that is of no practical. use. 
They can paint a little and play a little and 
sing a little and sew a little and cook a little, 
but in a vast majority of cases they do not 
know how to do any one single thing in the 
world well enough to draw pay for doing it. 
The result is that when they have to go to 
work they are unskilled, and consequently 
receive the smallest possible pay for their 
work. It is because girls’ work is generally 
poor work that it brings so little in the labor 
market. When you find a woman who 
can turn out first-class work you usually 
find her getting a first-class salary. 

The theory that a girl will marry does not 
absolve her parents from teaching her some 
good trade by which she can earn a living. 
Many a rich man loses his money, many a 
husband becomes invalided, many a man 
dies leaving no property behind him; and 
many a woman who has made a brilliant 
marriage finds herself suddenly confronted 
by the necessity of earning not only her own 
bread and butter, but that of a sick husband, 
or a houseful of children. 

If she has been taught a trade or a pro- 
fession by which she can make a living, this 
is merely a catastrophe; but if she knows 
no way of earning a dollar, it is a tragedy. 
Inasmuch as this fate can befall any woman, 
even the most petted, is it not a crime 
for any man to send his daughter out to face 
life with no weapon with which to fight 
away the wolf from her door? 

Still another injustice that men show to 
women about money lies in the way in 
which fathers and husbands sacrifice their 
daughters and wives to thieves. I think 
there is no stranger thing than that a man 
will spend his whole life toiling, piling up 
money to leave to his daughter and his wife, 
only to abandon them to the tender mercy 
of highway robbers. This is so often the 
case that widows and old maids are looked 
upon as the natural prey of lawyers, trus- 
tees, and light-fingered relatives. There 
are unnumbered thousands of cases of piti- 
able destitution among women who were left 
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fortunes, and who were robbed of their 
money simply because they did not know 
how to take care of it. There is Mrs. A., 


“whose father left her a quarter of a million, 


and whose good-for-nothing husband ran 
through it in ten years. There is poor old 
Miss B., who invested her all in a bogus sil- 
ver mine in Mexico in response to the per- 
suasions of a glib-tongued rascal. There is 
Mrs. C., whose brother-in-law defaulted 
with the thousands she inherited. There is 
Mrs. M., who signed a paper that a lawyer 
brought her, and didn’t know until after- 
ward that she had signed away her living. 
There was Mrs. N., who lent all her hus- 
band’s insurance money to Cousin Johnnie 
on no better security than that he was a 
vestryman in the church and prayed so 
beautifully. 

And so it goes; thousands of such cases 
are occurring all over the land because no 
husband or father thought it worth while to 
teach his wife even common business funda- 
mentals, to explain to her the difference be- 
tween a gilt-edge stock and Wildcat Pre- 
ferred, or to make her comprehend that the 
ornate engraving on a bond is no indication 
of its intrinsic worth. 

Men say women have no business sense, 
that they don’t understand finance. How 
can they know about such matters when 
they have never been taught? Men can’t 
work out a paper pattern at sight, but that 
doesn’t indicate that they couldn’t learn 
how if they were instructed. The old idea 
that the feminine intellect and finance won’t 
mix, but are as oil and water, is disproved 
by the millions of capable young business 
women who are holding down good jobs in 
offices throughout the country. Also there 
are the efficient women who have stepped 
into their millionaire husbands’ shoes at 
a moment’s notice and kept things going, 
showing that women are perfectly able to 
take care of themselves in the commercial 
world if they are given a chance. 

Therefore, in justice to women, I plead 
that they should be taught some way to 
earn money if they are poor, and if they are 
rich, that they should be prepared to handle 
the fortunes that some day will come to them, 
and of which they will be robbed otherwise. 

The way the average husband treats his 
wife about the family income represents 
another phase of his injustice to woman 
in this regard. It is incredible but true 
that the average man will trust his wife 
with his honor, his health, his name, his 
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children, but he will not trust her with 
money. When he marries, he endows his 
wife with all his worldly goods, but he never 
delivers them. 

The one question that is fought out in a 
battle that lasts from the altar to the grave, 
in most families, is the question of an allow- 
ance for the wife. She yearns for it. The 
man is determined that she shall not have 
it, and ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
he wins out, and she doesn’t get it. This is 
not because he is stingy, or because he saves 
any money by not letting the wife handle the 
money for the 
family expen- 
ses, but because 
somewhere in 
the masculine 
mind the pock- 
etbook | stands 
as thesymbol of 
a man’s sover- 
eignty, and he 
is bound and 
determined 
that his wife 
shall show pub- 
licly her de- 
pendence upon 
him by coming 
to him for every 
penny she 
needs. 

He knows 
that it would 
humiliate him 
to have to ask 
even the kind- 
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money she spends, but to have a fair per- 
centage of the family income paid her in 
actual cash on definite dates, without any 
importunities from her, to be used for her 
own behoof and benefit. 

Man’s injustice to woman about money 
has been mostly a matter of ignorance and 
lack of thought. Because women’s clothes, 
like shrouds, have no pockets in them, it has 
been assumed that somehow a woman 
doesn’t need money as a man does, and 
doesn’t feel about financial independence as 
a man feels. Countless thousands of poor, 


est and most The efficient women who have stepped into their millionaire husbands’ shoes and kept 


generous of 
fathers for car- 
fare, or wheedle 
another individual into giving him a new 
hat; but he makes himself believe that 
women have no independence of spirit, that 
they don’t object to playing the mendicant 
before a husband, and that they actually 
enjoy being made to tell exactly what they 
propose to do with every quarter that is 
graciously bestowed upon them. 

It takes a big man, and a just one, to 
realize that he doesn’t “support” the wo- 
man who performs the Herculean task of 
making a home and rearing a family, and 
that if there is anybody in the universe 
who earns her own board and keep, it 
is the wife and mother; furthermore, that 
she is entitled not only to handle the 





things going show that women can take care of themselves if given a chance 


forlorn, helpless old women who have “seen 
better days”; thousands of young girls 
working for starvation wages; hundreds of 
piteous young girls drifting down into the 
“easiest way” because they have been 
taught no honest way of making a liveli- 
hood; millions of bitter and dissatisfied 
wives, hating the husbands who withhold 
from them the just reward of their labor— 
all these cry out against this fatuous belief, 
and demand financial justice from man, a 
new deal and a fair one on the money 
question. 

“Money makes the mare go,”’ according - 
to the old proverb. And the lack of it 
often makes her balky. 
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Mother Goose Series—Drawing by Jessie Willcox Smith 
Round the ring of roses, 


Pots full of posies, 





The one who stoops last 


Shall tell whom she loves best 
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Box-plaits can be arranged as trim- 
ming on a simple linen or muslin 
frock. By slipping the sash under 
the plaits and embroidering them 
in floss, matching the ribbon in 
color, an unusual and decorative ef- 
fect may be produced. Discreet 
touches of the embroidery appear 
also on the yoke and cuffs 


Though sim- | 
plicity should i 
ever be the | 
fundamental (~~ 
thoughtin, 


dren's clothes, a little 
lace is permissible. A 
good Irish edg’ng has 
been used to outline 
the collar and cuffs 
of this dark-colored 


linen dress 





The long-waisted effect, 
which is so becoming to 
young girls, can be achieved 
by a wide belt which may 
be of the same material as 
the dress. A decorative 
finish is given by the em- 
broidery on the belt, front 
panel, and collar. A few 
fancy stitches in color on 
the buttons make themdec- 
orative, as well as useful 


A serviceable dress 
for school or play 
may be developed in 
a pretty shade of to- 
bacco-brown linen. 
By adding box~plaits, 
a wide belt to mark 
the low waist-line, 
and a little embroi- 
dery in a contrasting 
shade of brown, the 
dress is made.not only 
practical, but very 
good looking 
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HE days have passed into history 
when the small boy could be 
clothed with propriety in a hand- 
down and the little sister in a 

made-over frock of her mother’s. Chil- 
dren’s clothes have developed an individu- 
ality of their own. To be sure, they reflect 
certain style features of the modes for the 
grown-ups, but, fortunately for the mothers 
who must provide them and the fathers who 
must pay for them, the styles do not change 
so rapidly or so radically. 

Neither are the children’s clothes of today 
so namby-pamby as in the past, when kilted 
skirts and Lord Fauntleroy suits, with the 
attendant curls, made the small boy’s soul 
writhe, and the very much befrilled and be- 
ruffled dresses spoiled all little sister’s fun. 
There are artistic and picturesque features 
in the clothes for the boy and girl of today, 
but they are combined with practical and 
serviceable factors. In a word, the pres- 
ent-day clothes are rational and wearable. 

The modern mother does not believe that 
it is necessary to discipline her little girl by 
forcing her to wear ugly and coarse gar- 
ments. The puritanical mothers of the 
past felt that they must stifle all instincts 
children might have for the beautiful, so that 
they would grow up with a lofty disregard of 
such mundane things as clothes. Psychol- 
ogists have declared that this suppression 
does not tend to discipline the child, nor does 
it tend even to make her less self-conscious. 
Many a child has appeared awkward and 
embarrassed because she realized intuitively 
that she was wearing an unbecoming frock 
and was not looking her best. Whereas the 
little girl who is always well and appropri- 
ately dressed never thinks of her clothes; 
they are as much a part of her as her 
skin. 

If, then, pretty clothes can be justified 





Practical Costumes for Children 


from the moral viewpoint, can they not be 
from the financial? Why should it take any 
more time or any more money to make a 
pretty dress than an ugly one? As a matter 
of fact, it does not, for pretty does not nec- 
essarily mean elaborate. Children’s clothes 
are always prettiest when they are simple. 
One of the prettiest styles ever made for lit- 
tle girls is the kimono dress cut in one piece. 

The variations on this mode are innumer- 
able. From the one fundamental pattern, 
the four dresses on the opposite page were 
made, and yet each has a distinctive charm 
of its own. There are practical dresses for 
the morning, made serviceable because they 
are fashioned from a good linen in a dark 
color, and yet lifted out of the common- 
place by the discreet touches of handwork; 
and there are equally dainty frocks for the 
afternoon which are made dressy enough for 
a children’s party by the addition of hand 
embroidery in an artistic color-scheme, and 
perhaps a little lace. 

And for the little lad? The practical Rus- 
sian suits, we are told, are old, but in their 
place the youngsters are wearing quaint 
modifications of the suit worn by the boys 
of Eton. Instead of the long trousers, 
however, there are straight, short pants 
which appeal at once to the manly small 
boy. These pants—and they must not be 
confounded with bloomers—are buttoned 
onto the muslin shirt as is shown on page 
418. A plaited, hemstitched frill sometimes 
outlines the round neck and ripples down to 
the waist line of the little linen suit worn to 
the party. 

It is thought and taste that count in 
dressing little girls and boys, and the 
mother who is willing to take a little pains 
will always be able to dress her children well 
and appropriately for a very reasonable 
sum of money. 
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One of the new 
Rodier materials is 
golfine, a cotton 
fabric with a cor- 
duroy stripe on a 
gauze background. 
Lager has chosen it 
in green-blue for 
this draped wrap. 
With the transpar- 
ent waists now in 
vogue, a wrap is de- 
manded on the 
street, and it must be one of 
™ 7 the loose, baggy creations 
i> with awague outline. This 

effect is achieved by the gen- 
erous hood 





Bordered nets and 
Vs linens are being shown 
by Haas Brothers for 
their new spring models. 
Both lend themselves ad- 
mirably to the tunic and 
flounced effects. The 
waists of both models are 
kimono in style with the 
border used as trimming. A 
touch of color maybe intro- 
duced in the belt, and a flar- 
ing collar will add one of 
the hallmarks of the season 
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The Norfolk jacket 
with various modifica~ 
tions is one of the most 
practical models 
for an outing 


Bernard is advocating 
gaberdine, a serge-like 
material, and has used 
it in this two-piece 
costume. The jacket 


is short, as so many of suit. By 
the new garments are, darting in 
and the fulness is gathered the fulness at 





the waist it may 
be made becoming 
to the more ma~ 
ture figure. 


into a belt. The front of 
the skirt falls in a 
straight line from a 
tiny yoke; the side 


ae) 


draperies fall from These suits 
the plaits, which are now be- 
are continued.at ing fashioned 


from the 
rough - sur- 
faced silk 
goods, as well 
as from the 
wool and 
cotton 
fabrics 


the back and 

are pulled up 

under a cut 
tunic 






The bustle- 
like drapery 

in the back 
would imme- 

diately stamp 
this three-piece 
costume as a 
Premet model. 
The material is 
a peacock blue 
mohair in a pop= 
lin weave. The 
coat is one of the 
short, loose new 
models with an 
extension in the 
back which rip- 
ples forth in a 
decided flare. 
The bodice is a 
curious combi- 
nation of girdle, 
fichu, and kimono. Within the fichu 
there is a high Directoire collar of organdy 
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One of the most serviceable 
costumes in the summer . 
wardrobe will be a trot- 
about suit of white serge 
with a hairline stripe in 
color.. There are various 
ways of making these suits, 
but the modified Norfolk 
jacket is sure to be good 
looking. The skirt may be | 
buttoned along the front 
seam so that the lower 
buttons may be unfastened 
if more width is desired 


This three-piece costume is 
fashioned by Drecoll from 
an Egyptian crépe of Amer- 
ican manufacture” The 
seams divide the coat into 
pointed sections where cu- 
riously shaped sleeves are 
set, the outline of the seams 
being embroidered in the 
self-color. An effective 
printed duvet is used for 
the Incroyable collar. The 
skirt is in tunic style across 
the front and falls in an 
unbroken length at the back | 
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The washable street-suits 
for this spring will be 
fashioned from a soft, sup- 
ple linen or from one of 
the new cotton fabrics. 
The pointed tunics tend.to 
make the figure look more 
slender, and the box-plait 
in the front lends the de~ 
sired fulness. Very broad 
tevers of embroidered ba- 
tiste make the front of 
the jaunty little Eton 
jacket very dressy 








Every prospective moth= 
er will be interested in 
this blouse designed by 
Worth. It fastens in the 
back, and each half of 
the back is made in one 
piece with the sash girdle, 
which is loosely knotted 
in the front over a con- 


cealed elastic belt 


This embroidered 

lawn set consisting 

of a collar and cuffs 

il ~ may be adapted ‘to 

\ ' 7 ~ so either the silk jacket 


or crépe blouse with 
equal success 


Almost any blouse 

may be given an up- 
, to-date air by one of 
these black maline collars, the 
pointed corners of which are 
weighted with a jet tassel. The 
blouse, designed by Christiane, 
has the shoulder line extended to 
the waist, and the long sleeves 


finished with maline cuffs 


The season~old blouse can be quickly transformed 

with this good-looking collar. Net is used for the 

shirred vest and in the plaited frills which outline 
the collar and revers of embroidered linen 
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A Spring Wardrobe for the Younger Generation 


No. 6528—This pretty little school dress can be made 
from any of the cotton or linen materials. The dress 
fastens at the side and the yoke is continued to show the 
dropped shoulder. The skirt is plaited and attached to 
a long-waisted body under the belt. The pattern is cut 
in sizes 6 to 14 years. The 8-year size requires 27g yards 
of 36-inch material. ; 


No. 6579—The little trousers buttoned to the shirt 
are as practical as they are good looking, especially when 
made from linen, duck, or galatea. The collar and cuffs 
may be made of a contrasting material. The pattern is 
cut in sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 requires 1 yard 
of 36-inch material for the waist, and 74 yards of 36-inch 
material for the trousers. 


} No. 6524—This style dress is becoming to a young girl 
orsmall woman. The skirt is cuf in three gores, and may 
- be worn with or without the peplum. The waist can be 
made with long or short sleeves, and the collar and cuffs 


are of the same material as the skirt. The pattern is 
cut in sizes 14 to 20 years. The 16-year size requires 
17g yards of 54-inch material, and 15g yards of plaid 
material. 


No. 6529—The little boy’s Russian suit with remov- 
able collar and straight trousers. The blouse buttons 
in the front from the collar to the belt. The trousers 
may be made of the same or a contrasting material. The 
pattern is cut in 2-, 4-, and 6-year sizes. The 4-year size 
requires 1!4 yards of 36-inch material for the blouse and 
7% yards of material for the trousers. 


No. 6551—-The simple plaited dress is appropriate 
both for the little girl and small boy; it closes in the back, 
and may be made with long or short sleeves. The belt 
gives the becoming long-waisted effect. The pattern is 
cut in 2-, 4-, 6-, and 8-year sizes; and the 4-year size re- 
quires 2 yards of 36-inch material and 4 yard of 27-inch 
contrasting material. 


All Good Housekeeping Patterns cost 10 cents each 
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No. 6548—The one- 
sided tunic makes this 
model particularly be- 
coming to large figures. 
The gown closes in the 
front, and may be made 
either with the long or 
short sleeve. The skirt 
is made in two pieces; 
the pattern shows both 
the high and the regula- 
tion waist line. The 
pattern is cut in 34- to 
44-inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 
4% yards of 36-inch 
material, 34 of a yard of 
all-over lace 18-inches 
wide, and % of a yard 
of chiffon for the fichu. 








No. 6555—Any of the new cot- 

ton ‘or silk materials could be | 
used for this waist with excellent i 
results. It is cut with or with- ! 
out the seam at the back, and } 
has the loose arm-hole with 

or short sleeves. The pattern 

cut in sizes 34- to 44-inches bust j 
measure; size 36 requires 2% i 
yards of 36-inch material. 
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Frocks of Silk and Cotton Fabrics 


No. 6478—An excellent model for silk, especially in a figured pattern. 
The skirt is draped at the side and the waist has a slightly gathered 
peplum. The yoke of contrasting material is continued to form the 
sleeve. The pattern is cut in 34- to 42-inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 414 yards of 44-inch material, 5g of 24-inch satin for the vest, and 
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14% yards of edging for the sleeves. 


No. 6543—A good model for the useful little foulard 
frock; the skirt is joined to the three-gored yoke, and the 
"upper part is box-plaited. The waist may be made with 
either long or short sleeves, and closes in the front as 
does the vest. The pattern is cut in 34- to 42-inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 334 yards of 44-inch material, 
¥% yard of 9-inch lace for the yoke, and 1 yard of 36-inch 
lining for the skirt yoke. 


All Good Housekeeping Patterns cost 10 cents each 











No. 6556—The draped back is the new feature with 
the spring styles and is shown in one of the simple forms 
in this two-piece skirt; there is also a two-piece foundation, 
closed in the front. The pattern is cut in 22- to 32-inches 
waist measure. The 24-inch size requires 2% yards of 
36-inch material and % yards of 18-inch lace flouncing 
for the skirt, and 24 yards of 36-inch goods for the foun- 
dation gores. 
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“Cookery is become an art, a noble science,’”’ said Robert 
Burton nearly three hundred years ago—and added, “cooks 
are gentlemen.’’ A man’s strength was needed in much of 
the cooking of that day, when the chase contributed a 
large part of each 


festive meal—and our ancestors 
seemed to be always 
feasting. Now, how- 
ever, the call is for 
skill in making com- 
binations based on 
food-values that Bur- 
ton probably never 
heard of. Success in 
cooking does not come 
by chance; to cook 
well you must know 
how—or follow good 
advice. The best ad- 
vice we can give is 
that based upon the 
long and successful 
career as a cooking ex- 
. pert of Mrs. Rorer. 
With this issue she 
takes charge of this 
department and ex- 
pects, with us, tomake 
it the most notable 
culinary department 
in any magazine in the 
world. Her fund of 
knowledge is at your 
service; she will be 
glad to’hear from 
you personally in our 
care 





The First Cook in the Land 


By Elise Biesel 


* HIRTY years of writing about 
household things, and she still 
has something to say!” 

Of course only a man could 
have said it. 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer laughed when 
she heard of the remark, and the laughter 
was reflected in her merry young eyes. 

“Something different every day,” she 
retaliated, “and I hope I may go on writing 
about such things until I die—which won’t 
be soon if I have my wish!” 

Mrs. Rorer was one of the pioneers in 
domestic science. At the time when Mrs. 
Maria Parloa was giving her cooking lec- 
tures and demonstrations at Tremont 
Temple in Boston, Mrs. Rorer was filling 
the old Madison Square Garden Concert 
Hall and the Harlem Opera House in New 
York City with audiences, fifty per cent. 
masculine, to which she delivered talks on 
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foods and food preparation, “sprinkled with 
arguments on suffrage,” as she says. 

She did not create a new need; she recog- 
nized an old one, and while bringing it to 
the attention of others began herself to 
satisfy it. Of course she did not deliber- 
ately sit down and survey the world with 
a mental field-glass, to find an unoccupied 
corner for her to fill, when it became neces- 
sary for her to support her parents and her 
two little boys. But she did make up her 
mind that she would do something new and 
different; she wanted to be a pioneer. 

Her father, who was a chemist, suggested 
pharmacy—it was an untilled, fertile field 
for a woman, he thought. She already 
had a keen interest in the subject through 
having assisted. him, so she started to 
study at a man’s college. 

“But I hadn’t any idea how difficult it 
would be,’’she said. ‘‘ Women who did things 
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that other women didn’t do were ridiculed, 
and not much respected. I was very sensi- 
tive to this attitude, and soon gave up try- 
ing to be the first woman pharmacist. 
Then, as it happened, I was visiting some 
relations in Philadelphia who took me to 
see the newly organized cooking school 
connected with the New Century Club 
there. That appealed to me at once 
—everything about it. I remember so 
well seeing a young woman dressing a 
chicken. She did it to perfection, never 
once soiling her slender white hands. 
There were dozens of similar pleasant sights 
that were a revelation to me; they made me 
see housework in an entirely different light. 
I realized, suddenly, the glory and the 
fascination of it. 

“So I entered the school and became not 
only a convert, but an enthusiast. I wasn’t 
born a- housekeeper, and I hadn’t been 
brought up as one, for where I lived before 
the war no lady ever did any of her own 
work! But I worked to become one, and 
I think I do not exaggerate when I say that 
I succeeded.” 

When one considers the list of her books, 
which includes ‘‘The New Cook Book,” 
“The Philadelphia Cook Book,” “Canning 
and Preserving,” ‘‘Hot Weather Dishes,” 
“Good Ways in Cooking,” etc., etc., and 
which will include another most compre- 
hensive work on invalid feeding before the 
year is up, one doesn’t think of denying 
that she has succeeded. But one doesn’t 
really have to consider the books, for is not 
Mrs. Rorer’s a household name the coun- 
try over? 


Her Claim to Authority 


Three years after she entered the cooking 
school, Mrs. Rorer became its head, and 
for twenty-three years she served as dean 
of the Philadelphia Cooking School, which 
became under her guidance one of the 
biggest training schools for domestic-science 
teachers in the country. 

“Do I find that the interest in house- 
keeping has grown or diminished? When 
I look back over these long years of mine,”’ 
said Mrs. Rorer, “I realize that I have seen 
domestic service pass from good to bad, 
from plenty to scarcity. The reason for 
that is clear, too—women now take so 
little interest in their housekeeping, and if 
the mistress has none, how can she expect 
to find it in her maid? I am eager to know 
what all this going out of the home will 
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come to. I hope I may live long enough to 
find out. I can guess now—shall I tell 
you what my guess is? 


Housekeeping by Cooperation 


“Tt is quite evident that we are drifting 
toward cooperative living. Higher prices 
and lack of labor are making this our only 
expedient. The day of personal servants 
is almost over; the day of community ser- 
vants is at hand. Everybody specializes 
today, and the methods of the business 
world are creeping into the home. Some 
day we shall have central kitchens, man- 
aged by women who command big salaries 
because they can direct a large staff of 
workers. Housekeeping will be a wholesale 
business for a few, not retail for the many 
as it used to be. 

“Will that be a better arrangement than 
the present one? From an economic stand- 
point, I should say yes, most emphatic- 
ally, for to have a person who can do a 
thing well do it on a large scale for others, 
instead of having all of us duplicating the 
work of our neighbors, means economy 
of time, material, and labor. But senti- 
mentally, esthetically—there I have doubts. 
Whether the atmosphere of the house will 
go with its industry—that I cannot say. 
But if it does, then I believe, confidently, 
that something else will take its place, 
something which the newer generation 
will like as much as the old loved its 
own. 

“T said before that women were not 
interested in housekeeping, didn’t I? Let 
me modify that. They have become, many 
of them, through the teaching of domestic 
science, more interested in it than their 
mothers were, but in a different way. In 
theory it is fascinating 'to them; in practice, 
most unattractive. They love to work out 
their problems on paper, but not in labor; 
many a mother can work out a formula for 
her baby’s food who can’t put the ingre- 
dients together in the kitchen. Women 
are using their brains more, their hands less. 
That is why, you see—and here I come back 
to my prophecy—the women with the the- 
ories or the intelligence will come to direct 
those with the agile hands to whom life 
is action, not thought. Also, in so far as 
it is possible, machinery will replace human 
labor. 

“Domestic science has done one thing for 
women; it has relieved them of much of 
their drudgery. But domestic science, and 
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all science in cookery, has need to go 
further in cultivating the possibilities that 
lie in food flavors, and in the development 
of the sense of taste. Asa nation we are cer- 
tainly not epicures; the simplicity and monot- 
ony of our fare is a part of our puritanical 
inheritance. There is too much thoughtless, 
careless cooking today, too little variety in 
the weekly menu, while among the few dishes 
with which most families content themselves 
the greater number are unpalatable. We 
would be happier and healthier if we ate 
food that was more carefully prepared, more 
daintily served. I do not mean, you must 
understand, that we should be gourmands, 
but we should be more particular. Why, 
only tonight, take our dinner here at the 
hotel. It’s a good hotel, one of the best, 
they tell me, and yet—do you suppose we 
could eat the food as it was served to us? 
I tried to ‘doctor up’ the macaroni for my 
son, at the table, but—oh, it wasn’t the 
kind of macaroni I make! 

“My little kitchen is like a drug-shop—” 
Mrs. Rorer gets her similes from her early 
associations, one notes, “—everything in 
its place and within easy reach. And my 
hands are so well trained to act exactly as 
my head dictates that it takes me but 
twenty minutes to put a dinner, including 
hot corn bread and fried chicken, on the 
table. 

“Cooking is so simple, you know—sovery, 
very simple. Recipes become just a matter 
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The First Cook in the Land 


of mathematics after a while. You can 
ask me how to make anything, and I can 
tell you offhand, and guarantee that it 
will be right. I know just how much 
liquid you need to offset so much solid 
matter and how many eggs are needed to 
‘bind’ a given mass. I know the actions 
and reactions of certain foods upon one 
another and the materials necessary to 
give perfect balance. What could be 
simpler?’”’ What, indeed? 

Trinidad, where she spends her winters 
with her son, who is a mycologist in the 
“King’s Navee,” is not so far away as to 
dim in any wise her interest in American 
homes, nor does it remove her from the 
neighborhood of those who write her for 
the advice that only she can give. “I get 
mail from this country once a week,” she 
said just before sailing, “‘and I expect to 
send back bunches of letters every week in 
answer to queries from my reader friends in 
Goop HovusEKEEPING. I am not allowed 
by the rules of South American etiquette, 
at the peril of my reputation as a lady, to 
enter the kitchen. So I keep in trim by 
teaching the natives the best American 
cooking I know—in the Victoria School 
which the English women have organized 
there, and by learning in turn from them 
their specialties.” 

So you see, even she has not learned 
everything about cooking and housekeep- 
ing. Now, perhaps, you can understand 
why, after thirty 
years, she still finds 
new things to say on 
these subjects. 

A dear, jolly, plump, 
motherly person is 
Mrs. Rorer, big and 
tall and erect when 
.5?, she walks; direct and 
kind and compelling 
when she talks; old- 
fashioned in the sim- 
plicity of her bearing, 
her tastes, her affec- 
tions; new-fashioned 
in her vigor and 
energy, and in the 
breadth of her point 
of view. Though she 
proudly asserts that she 
“belongs back in the 
a war days,” you can see 
at a glance that she is 
thoroughly of today. 
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HE melan- 
choly fact 
that few 


women 
like to cook prompts 
me to introduce myself 
to the readers of Goop 
HovuSsEKEEPING by 
telling them how I 
learned to cook and how I 
really enjoy the work, how it 
seems to me a play-spell be- 
tween the hours of my work 
at the desk. 

My system, the result of train- 
ing, is not hampered by remem- 
brances of how my mother or grand- 
mother kept house, for I know nothing 
of the kitchen system of the past. I had 
no crude ideas to un- 
learn. I started in a 
well-equipped cooking 
school, and went grad- 
ually on. I put into 
practice the works of our 
modern household chem- 
ists. My ideals were 
those created and guided 
by modern methods that 
teach simplicity, regular- 
ity, and exactness. Thor- 
ough training in home 
economics develops in- 
ventiveness. The two together give the 
foundation necessary to make kitchen work 
easy. 

I use forethought rather than _hind- 
thought. My bills of fare are made out a 
week or a month in advance. They con- 
sist of balanced rations, as nearly as possible; 
they are fixed facts; their arrangement is 
never changed under any circumstances. 
If guests come, they eat the same food that 
I had planned to give to my family—only, 
of course, I must increase the quantities. 
With the bills of fare made out a long while 
in advance, marketing is fitted to them. 
This necessitates, of course, a knowledge 
of foods in season. I never go to market 
without knowing what I am going to buy, 
and about what it will cost me. I may see 
very cheap or attractive things on the stalls. 
The cheaper ones are frequently stale and 
the attractive ones “out of season,” hence 
costly and perhaps valueless as food. The 


housewife who goes to market and then . 







How I 
Simplify 
Cooking 


By Sarah Tyson Rorer 





makes her bills of fare 
late in the day, each 
day in the week, is the 
one who finds cooking 
and housekeeping 
drudgery, and her 
marketing bills three 
times as much as they 
should be. 

I have a regular system, but 
not a routine. Certain work 
is done at certain hours be- 
cause it saves time, but I do 
not sweep simply because it is 

Friday. I never sweep unless 
the house needs sweeping. Nor 
do I bake on Saturday simply be- 
cause it is Saturday; but while I am get- 
ting breakfast or luncheon or dinner I oc- 
cupy the time in which 
the foods are cooking in 
preparing something for 
the meals to come. I 
never sit down, for in- 
stance, and wait for the 
potatoes to boil, or the 
meat to roast. While 
they are cooking I am 
making perhaps a nut 
loaf, or preparing some 
dish for the next meal. 
My kitchen is small— 
not over twelve by 
twelve. It is very light and well venti- 
lated, which makes the work much easier. 
The floor is covered with linoleum. In 
front of the stove and table there are 
rather thick pieces of cocoa matting. I use 
this material because it is soft and gives 
to the feet, so that one does not tire easily. 
A tile or hardwood floor, unless you have 
rugs, is out of the question. The sides of the 
kitchen are covered with ordinary white 
glazed paint; this is easily wiped down, and 
shows every mark of dirt; dirt cannot be 
hidden. The stove, in the right-hand corner 
of the kitchen, is where the light shines 
directly onit. In front of the stove is a long 
table made to suit my height, and having two 
deep drawers and a shelf. The drawers are 
divided into compartments. Knives are 
kept in one, spoons in another, forks in a 
third, and small utensils in a fourth. 
Towels, cheese-cloth, and such necessities 
are kept in the other drawer. The side of 
the table next the stove is covered with zinc, 
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so that one can stand pots and pans there 
without soiling the table, thus doing 
away with the necessity for constant scrub- 
bing. A sink with a large wooden drain- 
board is at the left of the stove. 

Opposite the table, on the other side of the 
kitchen, is a kitchen cabinet holding all the 
dry materials and seasonings. On one side of 
the kitchen, under thestairway leading tothe 
rooms above, is a large closet in which I keep 
crackers, bread-boxes, candles, soap, and gen- 
eral materials for household use. I keep the 
refrigerator just outside the kitchen on the 
porch. 

All my cooking utensils are either alumi- 
num or granite; they are light and easily 
kept clean. Granite bowls are used in pref- 
erence to the heavy earthenware ones. 
Sharp knives are kept for cutting. Dull- 
edged tools and spatulas are also necessary. 
By never using a knife for scraping pans or 
tables, I keep my knives sharp. Although 
rarely ground, they are treated like razors, 
and never sharpened on the edge of a 
stove or on the side bricks of the house. 
Utensils are cleaned each time they are 
used. A little sand soap, or one of the 
various scouring-soaps, is rubbed on the 
dish-cloth, and this around the pans; in a 
moment they are bright and clean. 

By keeping things always clean, I never 
have cleaning days, thereby saving at least 
one day each week and saving my strength. 
People who leave dirt must necessarily 
take time to clean it up; they waste hours 
of valuable time and make drudgery of work 
that otherwise would be quite simple. I 
always use a small stove for cooking, either 
gas, oil, or electric, according to which is 
most convenient in the locality. This saves 
carrying coal, removing ashes, and constant 
dusting of the kitchen. 
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French Fried Potatoes [Recipe on Page 430) 


than a minute. 





I never wonder at the scarcity of cooks 
when I go into the average kitchen. I 
could not be induced to cook in such a place, 
even for a family of two. The lack of 
conveniences and the burden of unneces- 
sary work is overwhelming. My kitchen 
contains the mecessary conveniences; not 
various things purchased at demonstration 
sales, without thought, on the spur of the 
moment, but the machines arfd utensils 
that I have found practical and valuable 
as time-savers. A vegetable-press for mash- 
ing potatoes is far superior to the old-fash- 
ioned wooden pestle, which makes the 
potatoes heavy and does not remove the 
lumps. I use a meat-grinder for almost a 
hundred and one things. I do not keep it 
on a shelf with its parts loose, so that you 
always have to look for them when you 
need them, but out in the room. As soon 
as it is used, the grinder is washed, thor- 
oughly dried, and by the time I am ready to 
leave the kitchen it is ready to be put 
together and fastened to the most conven- 
ient corner of the table; where it remains 
ready for instant use. Another labor-saving 
device that is almost indispensable is a 
bread-mixer. Wherever home-made bread 
is used, even though the family be small, I 
consider this utensil necessary. 

I follow every recipe to the letter. All the 
ingredients are carefully measured; it takes 
less time than to guess. Dishes then are 
always right, neither too thick nor too thin, 
conditions which it takes time and patience 
to alter. 

I have no breakable dishes in the kitchen. 
Flat white granite-ware plates are used for 
the refrigerator. Measuring-cups are made 
of tin. My bread-board is metal. A little 
sand soap on a dish-cloth cleans it in less 
It contains a ledge with 





two hooks at the bottom holding the rolling- 
pin. Every article and utensil in the kitchen 
has its special place, which has not. been 
altered in years. If a measuring-cup is 
used, it is immediately dried and hung back 
on its nail. Dishes are never allowed to 
accumulate, and when a meal is nearly ready 
to be served I fill a dish-pan half full of 
very hot soap-suds, in which I stand a 
good-sized mop. As fast as the pots are 
emptied they are washed in this hot water 
with the mop, wiped, and hung at once on 
their regular nails. By having a thorough 
system and following it carefully, I never 
have to spend one moment hunting for 
anything; everything is always at home. 

I have observed in my long experience 
that many housewives—yes, even cooks— 
though they can readily cook one or two 
things at a time, seem unable to keep a 
half-dozen things going without neglecting 
one. For my own part, I never eat break- 
fast, but I think it is wise early in the morn- 
ing to get the materials ready for the mid- 
day meal. Vegetables are better for being 
soaked in fresh cold water. If you are to 
have a cold dessert, it may be made in the 
morning and put into the refrigerator. 

I care for the marketing as soon as it 
comes, and in such a way as to aid in the 
preparation of the meals. Lettuce is 
thrown into water, washed, and put in a 
dry cheese-cloth bag, on the ice. One can 
keep lettuce crisp and dry for an entire 
week in this way. Parsley, too, when 
similarly treated, is always in a fresh con- 
dition, ready to be used for garnishing. 
Each vegetable I put into its own separate 
box. These boxes are kept 
on a shelf in the outside 
kitchen. The ends toward 
the kitchen door are 
marked with the names 
of the vegetables. This 
prevents my having to 
pull out three or 
four boxes 
to find 


Camembert Cheese and Cracker Service, 


Sarah Tyson Rorer 
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the particular one for which I am looking. 
While all these things are trivial in them- 
selves, they save hours of labor in the aggre- 
gate. I allow three-quarters of an hour for 
the preparation and serving of a sightly 
three- or four-course luncheon or dinner. 

It takes no longer, nor does it use a greater 
amount of heat, to cook double quantities 
of vegetables. For instance, I boil two 
bunches of asparagus; today I use one hot 
with sauce Hollandaise; the other is used 
tomorrow, cold, with French dressing. 
When I boil potatoes I boil double quantity, 
taking out enough for the immediate meal, 
putting the others aside to use for creamed 
hashed potatoes, potatoes au gratin, or 
potato souffié. What is true of these two 
vegetables is true of peas, string beans, 
lima beans, summer squash, carrots, pars- 
nips, and beets; in fact, the rule applies 
to all vegetables. You have boiled sweet 
potatoes today; those left over are immedi- 
ately peeled and cut into slices to brown 
in the oven or to grill for tomorrow; in 
fact, I think sweet potatoes grilled are far 
better than boiled or baked. 

The windows in my kitchen do not 
have shades to hold dust and odors. Over 
the lower panes I hang simple cheese-cloth 
curtains, that can be readily taken down and 
laundered. 

If I am unfortunate enough to spill a 
little grease on my table, I moisten it at 
once with a saturated solution of sal-soda, 
and use lukewarm, not hot, water. Before 
I leave the kitchen, I take a cloth, wipe up 
the soda water, and wash the table in good 
hot soap-suds. The spot will have dis- 

appeared, without rubbing or 

scrubbing. For seraping the 
plates, I use an ordinary 
rubber plate-scraper; this 
makes the plates perfectly 
clean, so they can be put 
at once into the dish- 
pan or dish-wash- 
ing ma- 
chine. 


a new dining-table convenience which may be 
procured at a wide range of prices 
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I never allow soiled plates to stand in 
the kitchen overnight; they will attract 
ants and roaches. I wash the dishes the 
moment the meal is over; or, if there 
are guests that are going to stay only a 
short time, I put the dishes in the machine 
or pan, pour over a little hot water, and 
cover them. When one allows dishes and 
pans to stand, they become dry, and hours 
are spent scraping and scratching which 
might be used far more profitably. 

I have been keeping house all over the 
world for over forty years, which has given 
me quite a fulness of experience. In the 
country I use mats and doilies in prefer- 
ence to table-cloths. I do not do my 
own laundry work, and I find few laun- 
dresses who will iron table linen to suit 
me. Small hemstitched or crocheted doilies 
are easily laundered. If the top of the 
table is kept in good condition, doilies are 
very pretty. I cannot think of anything 
that so thoroughly expresses the character of 
a housewife as a soiled table-cloth. Rather 
a pine table scoured with sand each day 
than the handsomest linen covered with 
spots of coffee or grease. To be correct, 
to be sanitary even, a table-cloth cannot 
be used, especially where there are children, 
more than once. 

I use a fireless cooker, of a very simple 
sort, for stews, beans, or boiled meats. At 
night, when the supper dishes are being 
washed, the materials are brought to a 
boil, and boiled for twenty-five minutes. 
By the time I am ready to leave the kitchen 
they may be closed in the fireless cooker 
and pushed under the table to stand over- 


night. In the morning they may be put 
into the refrigerator, and dressed at serving 


.time. This not only saves hours of labor, 


but it saves fuel as well. Beans and 
macaroni are far better cooked in this way 
than when boiled over a hot fire. 

The question of hot water for bathing 
purposes will come to the minds of many. 
This is furnished by a small coal-heater 
placed in the cellar. One scuttle of pea- 
coal a day will give sufficient hot water for 
all purposes. 

When cooking, I do not put food over the 
fire and go out on the porch or into the 
sitting-room and sit down and allow it to 
boil over and create an odor and spoil 
the stove. If I use an oil-stove it is 
filled and cleaned every morning. This 
takes ten minutes, but the stove is always 
ready. 

I use but one spoon, one basting-spoon, 
and perhaps a paddle, in preparing an entire 
meal, so I keep but one of each in the drawer. 
I have observed many cooks using half a 
dozen for a few dishes. This of course 
makes dish-washing unbearable. Two meas- 
uring-cups seem necessary, but you do not 
need more. A multiplicity of cooking 
utensils makes work. I have just enough, 
but not one left over. The so-called “well- 
furnished”’ kitchens are frequently an 
abomination. 

I have simply rehearsed what I have done 
and am doing, and how cooking can be 
made a pleasure rather than a burden. I 
insist upon it that where the work is done 
on this system, there is no drudgery in cook- 
ing for an ordinary private family. 





Bath Buns (Recipe on page 430) 
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Table laid for the Lenten Luncheon 





A Lenten Luncheon 


OR a Lenten luncheon all decorations 

must be as simple as possible. Violets 

are the choice flowers for the table. Mass 

them in a cut-glass or china bowl on a table 

mirror, and place a good-sized bunch, tied 
with a silken cord, at each place. 

After the bouillon is heated, add a drop 
of tabasco and pour it at ‘once into the 
bouillon cups; garnish the top with a table- 
spoonful of whipped cream, dusted lightly 
with paprika. The oysters may be cooked 
in the kitchen, turned into the chafing- 
dish at the last minute, and brought to the 
table. Use the hot-water pan for fear of 
overcooking or curdling the sauce. Fish 
pudding should be garnished with quarters 
of lemon and large bunches of fringed 
parsley. Heap the potato balls, cannon-ball 
fashion, pour over melted butter, and dust 
with parsley. 

For salad, use imported 
endive; see that it is crisp 


of oil and the juice that you have saved 
from the grapefruit. Season lightly with 
salt and pepper. 


Oysters 4 la Dewey 


Allow six oysters to each person. Wash 
and drain fifty good-sized oysters, throw 
them into a hot saucepan and shake over a 
hot fire until the gills curl; drain, and save 
the liquor. Put two tablespoonfuls of 
butter in a saucepan, add a tablespoonful 
of chopped green and red peppers, shake 
until the pepper is thoroughly cooked but 
not brown; add two level tablespoonfuls 
of flour, and mix. Fill a measuring-cup 
half full of the liquor, and fill if up with 
cream or rich milk, add this to the butter 
and flour, stir until boiling, and add the 
oysters. Add a level teaspoonful of salt, 
take from the fire, and, if 
you use it, add two table- 
spoonsfuls of sherry. Turn 





and cold. Cut it into 
pieces two inches long and 
arrangeitin the salad bowl. 
Peel two good-sized grape- 
fruit, remove the white 
skin, remove each carpel, 
take out the seeds, saving 
the juice. Put these car- 
pels over the endive, and 
make the French dressing 
from eight tablespoonfuls 


Clam Bouillon Whipped Cream 
Wafers 

Radishes Pimolas 
Oysters i la Dewey in Chafing-Dish 


Rolls 
Sauce Hollandaise 


Potato-Balls with Parsley 
Grapefruit and Endive Salad 
French Dressing 
Crackers Roquefort 
Coffee 


Fish Pudding 








at once into the chafing- 
dish. 


Fish Pudding 


Pick apart one pound of 
boiled fish. Rub together 
two level tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two level table- 
spoonfuls of flour, add a 
half-pint of milk, stir until 
boiling, take from the fire, 
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add half a cupful of fresh white bread- 
crumbs, a tablespoonful of chopped pars- 
ley, two well-beaten eggs, a level tea- 


spoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of black’ 


pepper, andadashofcayenne. Mix,add the 


Simple Dishes for 


Codfish-Balls 4 la Creole 


Pick apart and soak overnight a half- 
pound of salt codfish; drain, cover with 
boiling water, bring to a boil, drain, and 
pound the codfish until it is shred-like. 
Add two cupfuls of mashed potatoes, a 
dash of black pepper, and the yolks of two 
eggs. Form into balls, dip in an egg 
beaten with a tablespoonful of water, roll 
in bread-crumbs, and fry in deep hot fat. 
Serve with 


Tomato Sauce 


Cook a half-pint of tomatoes with a 
chopped green pepper, two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped onion, and half a tablespoonful 
of salt, for fifteen minutes. Press through 
asieve. Rub together a level tablespoonful 
of butter, two level tablespoonfuls of 
flour, add the tomato, stir until boiling, 
and simmer five minutes. 


Sardine Rissoles, Norwegian Fashion 


Take a box of sardines and remove the 
heads, tails, skin, and bones. Pound the 
flesh of the sardines to a paste, add one 
cupful of stale sifted bread-crumbs, half a 
saltspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
onion juice, and a dash of tabasco or 
cayenne. Mix thoroughly, and add the 
yolks of two eggs. Form into balls the size 
of English walnuts, dip in egg, roll in bread- 
crumbs, and fry in deep hot fat. 





Jerusalem Fish-Balls 


fish, and stir until thoroughly blended. Turn 
into a greased mold, stand in a baking-pan of 
boiling water, cover with oiled paper, and 
bake ina moderate oven for forty to forty-five 
minutes. Serve hot with sauce Hollandaise. 


the Lenten Season 


Anchovy Sauce 


Rub together two level tablespoonfuls 
of butter, two level tablespoonfuls of flour, 
add a teaspoonful of anchovy paste, and 
stir in slowly a half-pint of boiling water. 
Boil a minute, add a saltspoonful of salt 
and a tablespoonful of lemon juice. Serve 
this with the sardine rissoles. 


Deviled Halibut 


Flake one pound of boiled halibut, dust 
it with a teaspoonful of salt and a little 
cayenne. Rub to a paste the hard-boiled 
yolks of three eggs. Rub together a level 
tablespoonful of butter and one of flour, 
add a half-pint (one cupful) of milk, stir 
until boiling, and add this gradually to the 
mashed hard-boiled yolks. Add a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley and the hali- 
but flakes. Stir carefully, without breaking 
the flakes. Dish into ramekins or indi- 
vidual casserole molds, dust lightly with 
bread-crumbs, and brown in a quick oven. 


Fillets of Fish 


Purchase a rock bass or any similar white- 
fleshed fish. Wash it thoroughly in cold 
water, place it on a board, and with a sharp, 
thin-bladed knife make a cut from the 
middle of the head down the upper side of 
the fish to the tail. Cut through to the bone, 
but do not cut the bone. Then with the 
point of the knife begin to remove the flesh 





(Recipe on page 429) 


















in a solid piece from the bone, keeping 
the knife close to the bone, and lifting 
with the left hand the portion of flesh 
that is cut. Do not mangle the flesh. 
Cut down to the line of the fins, and then 
remove this one-fourth of the flesh. Cut 
the remaining three-fourths off in the 
same manner. Place these on the table, 
flesh side up; take the skin at the tail 
end in the left hand, and with the same 
sharp knife cut between the flesh and the 
skin, keeping the knife as close to the skin 
as possible—in fact, it must be flat with 
the skin and pressing against the board. 
Be very careful not to turn the edge of the 
knife upward, or you will mangle the flesh. 
If these directions are carefully followed, 
any one may quickly bone and skin a fish. 

After the skin is taken off, cut the fish in 
strips of equal size, not more than four 
or five inches long, and about two and a 
half to three inches wide; in fact, you can 
usually make four fillets from each quarter. 
Roll these pieces up and fasten them with 
a little wooden toothpick, stand them in a 
granite dish, season lightly with salt and 
black pepper, put a teaspoonful of butter 
on top of each roll, and bake in a quick 
oven for fifteen or twenty minutes, until 
the flakes begin to separate. While these are 
cooking make a plain 


Sauce Hollandaise 


Rub together two level tablespoonfuls 
of butter and two of flour, add slowly a half- 
pint of boiling water; boil three minutes, 
take from the fire, add the yolks of two eggs, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a tablespoonful 
of tarragon vinegar or a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice. Stand over hot water just a 
minute and it is ready for use. 


Fish Cutlets (Recipe on Page 430) 


Fish Timbale (Very good, but costly) 


Chop fine one pound of uncooked halibut; 
do this with a silver knife. Put the mixture 
in a bowl and pound it to a paste, adding 
gradually half a cupful of cream; season 
with a level teaspoonful of salt and a dash 
of white pepper. Now add the unbeaten 
whites of two eggs, and when thoroughly 
mixed fold in carefully the well-beaten 
whites of four eggs. Have ready, garnished 
with either mushrooms, chopped truffles, 
or chopped green peppers, an ordinary char- 
lotte russe or similar plain mold; fill it with 
the timbale mixture, stand in a baking-pan 
of boiling water, cover the top with oiled 
paper, and bake in a moderate oven until 
the mixture is set in the center, about forty 
minutes. Serve with lobster, shrimp, or 
white mushroom sauce. 


Jerusalem Fish-Balls 


This is the handsomest of all the lenten 
fish dishes. Purchase a good-sized rock 
bass weighing about two and a half pounds; 
bone it according to directions given for 
fillets of fish. Put the head, tail, and 
bones into a kettle, add a quart of cold 
water, a bay leaf, a slice of onion, a blade of 
mace, four cloves, and two cloves of garlic, 
mashed. Cover, simmer gently one hour, 
and strain. While this mixture is cooking, 
chop the uncooked flesh of the fish very fine, 
put it in a bowl, and add twenty-four al- 
monds, blanched and chopped, one mashed 
clove of garlic, a level teaspoonful of salt 
and a saltspoonful of white pepper, and 
half a saltspoonful of ground mace. Mix 
well and form into balls the size of English 
walnuts. Put the strained stock into a 
saucepan over the fire; when it reaches the 
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boiling-point drop in the fish-balls, draw the 
saucepan to one side of the fire, cover, and 
let the balls cook slowly twenty minutes. 
Lift them with a skimmer and stand them 
at once in a cold place. Beat the yolks 
of six eggs until creamy, stand them over 
hot water, and add gradually the boiling 
stock, which should now measure about 
three-quarters of a pint. When the mix- 
ture is thick and jelly-like, take it from the 
fire, strain it through a fine sieve, and cool 
quickly. At serving-time add to the sauce 
the juice of two lemons and a tablespoonful 
of tarragon vinegar. Garnish the dish with 
tiny hearts of lettuce, roll each ball in the 
cold dressing, arrange them in pyramid 
form in the center of the dish, garnish with 
quarters of lemon and parsley. Send the 
remaining sauce to the table in a boat. 


Fish Cutlets with Shrimp Sauce 


Flake one pound of cold boiled fish; 
season it with a level teaspoonful of salt, 
a saltspoonful of white pepper, a teaspoon- 
ful of grated onion, and a dash of cayenne. 
Rub together two level tablespoonfuls of 
flour and two of butter, add a half-pint of 
milk, stir until boiling, take from the fire, and 
add the yolk of an egg and the fish; mix 
and turn out to cool. When cold form 
into cutlet-shaped croquettes, dip in egg 
beaten with a tablespoonful of water, 
cover with bread-crumbs, and fry in deep 
hot fat. 


Bath Buns 


Boil one pint of milk, add one cupful of 
butter while hot, and let it stand until blood- 
warm (98° Fahrenheit), then stir in one-half 
cupful of yeast or one-half of a compressed 
cake dissolved in half a cupful of lukewarm 
water, and one and one-half quarts of 
flour. Beat well, cover, and let stand in a 
warm place (70° Fahrenheit) until morning. 
In the morning, beat one-half cup of sugar 
and the yolks of six eggs together, add 
them and one teaspoonful of cinnamon 
to the sponge. Wash and rub one-half 
cup of currants, dry them in a towel, flour 
them, then add them and one-half cup of 
chopped citron. Work with the hand until 


thoroughly mixed. Now add flour until you 
can take the dough out on a board. Roll 
out, cut with a round cutter, put in greased 
muffin-pans, cover, and set away in a warm 
place (72° Fahrenheit) until very light. 
Bake in a quick oven (300° Fahrenheit) 
thirty-five minutes. 





Three Meals a Day 


Potatoes French-Fried with Parsley 


Pare potatoes and throw them into cold 
water for one hour. Then cut them into 
slices. Have ready a’pan of very hot lard; 
dry the potatoes on a towel. This must be 
done quickly so as not to allow the potatoes 
to discolor. Now drop them quickly into 
the hot lard. When done, take them out 
with a skimmer, and put in a colander. 
Stand the colander on a tin plate and then 
in the oven with the door open, to keep 
warm while you fry the remainder. When 
all are done, sprinkle with salt, and serve hot. 


Baked Bananas 


Strip off one side of the skin, and take the 
banana out of the remaining skin; this 
prevents the bitter pith sticking to the 
fruit. Put the bananas in a porcelain dish, 
put a teaspoonful of olive oil over each, dust 
with sugar, and bake in a quick oven a half- 


hour. Serve hot. They may be used with 
the meat course or served as dessert. 
Banana Daube 


Take the bananas from the skins, cut 
them into halves lengthwise and again cross- 
wise. - Put six tablespoonfuls of olive oil in 
a frying-pan, put in the bananas, and when 
brown on one side, turn and brown the 
other. While they are cooking, melt four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and when colored 
add four tablespoonfuls of water; stir until 
the sugar is melted, and lift the bananas 
to a dish. Pour the syrup over and serve. 
These are usually served with a meat course. 


Puffed Prunes 


Wash one pound of good prunes through 
several cold waters, cover them with fresh 
cold water, soak them in a cool place over- 
night. Next morning drain, boil the water 
down one-half, pour it over the prunes and 
stand them aside for several hours. Drain 
on a sieve, and let them stand near the fire 
until glossy and dry. Serve as a sweetmeat. 


Stuffed Prunes 


Prepare as in the preceding recipe. When 
dry, split the prunes on one side and remove 
the stones; fill each space with an almond 
or a pecan-meat or an English walnut, or 
roll up another prune and put it in the space. 
Dust them with granulated sugar and dry 
them near the oven door. 

This gives an exceedingly wholesome 
sweet for children. 








B Bc is the last month in which we get 
a good supply of Florida oranges, 
grapefruit, and lemons. Marmalades and 
syrups should be made now if they are to be 
made at all. 

Marmalades do not have to be hermeti- 
cally sealed, but half-pint jars are prefer- 
able for them, as they save time, are cleanly, 
and prevent mold. Marmalades, as well as 
jellies, should be cold before being covered, 
and to insure keeping, should be covered 
with hot paraffin before putting on the tops. 


English Orange Marmalade 


Cut onedozen large, 
fine sour oranges into 
thin slices, drawing 
the knife from the out- 
side, slanting, to the 
core. Reject the core 
and seeds. Add to 
the sliced oranges six 
quarts of water, cover 
and stand aside over- 
night. Next morning 
bring to a boil, boil 
for three hours, add 
seven pounds of sugar, 
boil until clear and 
like jelly. 


South American 
Marmalade 


Take equal quanti- 
ties of sour oranges 
and sugar. Grate or 
slice the yellow rind 
from one-fourth of the 
oranges; cut the fruit 
in halves, take out the 
seeds, scoop out the 
pulp. Drain off as 
much juice as you 
can, put it, with the sugar, in a preserving- 
kettle over the fire, stir until the sugar is 
melted, simmer fifteen minutes, and skim. 
Add the pulp and grated rind, bring to a 
boil, and boil twenty minutes from that 
time; if not jelly-like, boil a few minutes 
longer. 


the 


to boil. 


gives weak infusions. 


cupfuls of coffee. 


Transparent Marmalade 


Purchase four dozen sour oranges; grate 
the yellow rind from one dozen. 
anges into halves, remove the seeds. 


Cut the or- 
Meas- 





Appetizing Marmalades 


How to Make Coffee 


The best method of brewing coffee, as determined 
by the Better Coffee~-Making Committee of 
National Association of Coffee 
Roasters, after thorough experiment, 
and correspondence with experts, in- 


cluding Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. 


Fill a kettle with fresh cold water and put it on 
Place over an open china teapot, kept 
just for coffee (as metal is deleterious), a clean, 
wet, old linen napkin, or a new square of un- 
bleached muslin, letting it sag toward the center. 
Put into the depression four heaping tablespoon- 
fuls (for four cups of coffee) of finely pulverized 
coffee. This fine pulverization is very important. 
Ordinary ground coffee will not do at all, and 


When the water in the kettle is boiling fiercely, 
pour it through the coffee slowly until four cup- 
fuls have gone through, or a trifle more, for four 


Cover and take at once to table. 

Wash the cloth immediately after breakfast and 
keep it in a jar of cold water, never permitting it 
to get dry, and freshening the water every day. 
Keeping the cloth sweet is absolutely essential. 
Every effort should be made to this end. The 
least souring ruins the coffee. 

Follow these directions strictly, paying special 
attention to having the coffee very fine, like 
and the water boiling, and you will have excellent 
coffee even though you buy cheap blends. 


ure the pulp, and to each pint allow one 
pound of sugar. Put the sugar and the 
orange rind in the preserving-kettle, add the 
orange pulp, stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved, bring to a boil, skim, then boil until 
the mixture forms a jelly, which will be 
perfectly clear. Try the mixture by putting 
a little in a saucer in a cold place. 


Grapefruit Marmalade 


Purchase one dozen fine oranges, a half- 
dozen large, solid grapefruit, and twolemons. 
Wash the oranges and cut them into thin 
slices from the out- 
side toward the ccre, 
rejecting the core and 
seeds. Wash and cut 
the grapefruit and 
lemons. Mix all to- 
gether in a large 
kettle, add six quarts 
of cold water, cover, 
and stand aside over- 
night. Next morning 
bring to boiling-point 
and boil slowly about 
one and a half or two 
hours, until you have 
a thick pulp. Add 
seven pounds of granu- 
lated sugar, and boil 
until transparent. 
Try this every now 
and then to see if 
it thickens when 
cold. 


Scotch Marmalade 


Purchase the desired 
quantity of oranges, 
wash them, grate a 
thin part of the yellow 
skin, cut them into halves, and remove 
the seeds; scoop out the pulp. To each 
pound of pulp allow an equal weight of 
sugar. Put the sugar in baking-pans 
in a hot oven. Put the fruit in your pre- 
serving-kettle. When the sugar is hot, 
without scorching, stir it into the or- 
ange mixture and boil rapidly twenty 
minutes. 

This is improved if the jars can stand in 
a window in the hot sun for three or four days 
after being sealed. 
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New Things for the Kitchen 





This magazine has 
for some years 
maintained a labor- a yt l-. 
atory for the test- 
ing of appliances 
intended for house- 
hold use. That ser- 
vice has been of 
inestimable value 
to our readers, in 
that it has put for- 
ward good things and held back bad. 
In the December issue we widened the 
scope of the Institute’s work, and shall 
hereafter describe in each issue the new 





N the severe test of every-day use, many house- 
hold utensils and labor-saving devices, especially 
the smaller things, are discarded after a short 

service. It is too difficult to keep them clean and in 
order. They are not durable, or they are useful 
only for an occasional operation, hence forgotten, 
and a more adaptable tool used instead. The 
housekeeper shrugs her shoulders at the poor in- 
vestment, falsely reasoning, “‘It is only the loss of a 
few cents.” 

Some of the small kitchen tools that will prove 
really good investments, one proof being that they 
have become practically indispensable in the daily 
household work of the Institute, are 
this month grouped together, and illus- 
trated in connection with the sanitary 
WHITE KITCHEN TABLE. This 
table is good in design and workman- 
ship, of fair working height, and 
covered with a heavily enameled metal 
top which extends over the sides and 
is bolted to the table-top. No nails 
are used. There are 
no seams or 
creases for the 
possible en- 
trance of mois- 
ture or soil. 
The white 
metal top prov- 
ed to take kindly 
to scouring, and 
the plain, sub- 


Good Housekeeping housekeeping helps 
Institut 



















Few things contribute more to the efficiency of a 
kitchen than a good table. This one has a metal 





that have been ap- 
proved during the 
month. The tests 
will be as exhaus- 
tive as before; the 
results should en- 
able every house- 
keeper to keep up 
to date with regard 
to mechanical helps, 
We shall be glad to have our attention 
called to any new device. Address the 
Director in care of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, 119 West 40th St., New York 






















A COOKY-SHEET which never has to be greased 
is of real assistance when the family appetite 
demands cookies, and then more cookies. The 
cooky-pan illustrated is made of heavy Russia iron. 
All four edges are heavily bound with wire; the 
whole measures 14 by 16 inches. Cookies, both 
the “drop” and “rolled” varieties, and biscuits, 
were repeatedly baked on the sheet and without a 
trace of sticking, although the pan was never oiled. 
It was found especially good for baking the choco- 
late nut wafers, a recipe for which appeared in the 
September, 1913, issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
These wafers have a tendency to stick to the 
average pan, but they slipped easily 
from the cooky-sheet. This sheet 
should not be washed, but scraped and 
wiped off with a soft, clean, ab- 
sorbent paper, then stored where 

no dust can reach it. Made in 

one size only, by Ernest Moses, 

200 Devonshire St., Boston, 
v) Mass. Price, 75 cents. 


Scraping the cooky- 
sheet as well as 
countless other 
similar tasks 

can be well 
* accomplished 
with the broad- 
bladed Teller 
SCRAPING 
KNIFE sus- 
pended just 





stantial, and 
even attractive 
outline of the 
supporting base 
represents a 
direct response 
on the part of 
manufacturers 
to the modern 
housekeeper’s 
demand for sim- 
plicity with util- 
ity. Itis made 
by the White 
Enamel Refrig- 
erator Company, 
53 West 42d St., 
New York. 
Price, $12.50. 
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top which comes down over the side. Its drawer 
io capacious, and its legs are steady. The utensils 
shown above it are all serviceable and handy. 
The whole outfit is described in the text 


A loaf of bread baked in the ALU- 
MINUM' BREAD-PAN _ illustrated 
on the table will be somewhat smaller 
than the usual loaf, but for that reason 
will probably be more thoroughly baked. More- 
over, the sides and corners of the pans—both 
bread and cake—are slightly rounding, making the 
pans easy to clean and largely preventing “sticking 
to the pan” after baking. They are made by the 
Buckeye Aluminum Company, Wooster, Ohio. The 
average cake recipe just fills the cake-pan, and 
results in a cake of exactly the right thickness for 
perfect baking. Price, 50 cents. 

















above the table. 
It is a conven- 
ient little tool, 
for among other 
things it 
scrapes the 
batter from 
the mixing- 
bowl, leaving 
practically 
none behind. 
It is manufac- 
tured by the 
R. K. Teller 
Company, 
Unadilla, New 
York. Price, 10 
cents. 
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New Things 


The Lightning BREAD- 
KNIFE can be seen on the 
table. It is manufactured 
by the Dunn Edge Tool 
Company, Oakland, Maine. 
It will cut bread, even 
freshly baked bread, as thin 
as a wafer, and without 
packing it down into a 
soggy mass. As a chopper 
for nuts to be used in cakes 
and candies, it proved most 
useful, for it cut the nuts 
small without crushing 
them, and in short order. 
(Place the nuts on a board 
and press the blade lightly 
down as you would a hand 
chopper.) The knife has a 
serrated edge cut on both 
sides, and hence retains its 
original sharpness. The 
blade is nine inches long, 
made of good tempered 
steel, and can be resharp- 
ened in the ordinary way. 


A rotary EGG-BEATER which 
operates with no loss of motion and 
energy is a good tool. In the Ladd 
egg-beater, hanging above the table, 
the drive-wheel is placed between in- 
stead of outside the small wheels which act as guides. 
This principle prevents the slipping so annoying in 
an ordinary egg-beater that has passed its first new- 
ness. Not only is it easier to operate, but the bulk 
to be obtained from one egg-white is nearly twice as 
great, it is stiffer, and has entrapped more air, an 
important consideration in cakes, soufflés, etc., 
which depend on this entrapped air for their leaven- 
ing. Made by the United Royalties Corporation, 
42 Broadway, New York City. Price, 50 cents. 


Another mixing-table convenience is the Ideal 
MEASURING-SPOON, made by the E. A. Fargo 
Company, Taunton, Mass. ‘This little tool is 
formed of three aluminum spoons nested into one, 
and held together by a ring which can be used to 
hang them by. They are accurate measures for 
one teaspoon, one-half teaspoon, and one-quarter 
teaspoon. They can be used for tablespoon meas- 
urement if three level teaspoons are reckoned 
as one level tablespoon. Price, 10 cents. 


The young housekeeper who tries 
sifting together three times her flour, 
baking-powder, etc., before mixing 
with her cake-batter is agreeably 
astonished at the fine, even texture 
of her cake. Only the trouble 
and time involved prevent her 
from doing this habitually. 
But with the Two-in-One 
SIFTER, illustrated on the 
table, as soon as the mixture 
is sifted through into one bowl, 
the whole is inverted and sifted 
back into the other, a process 


A gas-stove that eliminates all 
cooking odors, having flue 
connections for both oven and 
top burners. The oven doors are 
glass, the needle-valves control the gas “ ae 
down to the tiniest flame, and the stove tools in one. Unlike most 


has long legs—no stooping, no dirt-trap combinations of this char- 
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of surprisingly even texture. 
This sifter was given es- 
pecially hard service in the 
Institute, and proved to be 
just as tightly constructed 
at the end as at the begin- 
ning of the test. There was 
no looseness or slipping of 
the sifting screens. The 
bowls, of heavy glass, slip 
frmly into place, but can 
be quickly removed for 
washing. The Western 
Hardware Manufacturing 
Company, 858 Third St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., are the 
makers. Price, 50 cents. 


The littlke PANCAKE- 
TURNER made by S. S. 
Eccleston, 421 Stolph St., 
Syracuse, N. Y., can be 
slipped on the end of any 
kitchen case-knife. It is 
made of good, flexible steel, 
and has possibilities for the 
camper, as it becomes two 









acter, neither tool loses in 
efficiency. Price, 15 cents. 


The housekeeper who today purchases a gas- 
range which is not economical in its use of gas, not 
adapted to her working height, and not built 
on simple, cleanly lines, has failed to take advan- 
tage of the splendid models offered. 

Most gas-ranges are now equipped for flue con- 
nection. All should be. The Institute has re- 
cently had numerous queries as to their necessity. 
Some gas companies, holding that the supplying of 
flues is plumber’s work, will not be responsible for 
the connection; but they will always direct you toa 
reliable plumber. A flue insures greater efficiency 
of the range, and is also a safeguard. 

The Baxter Banner GAS-RANGE, made by the 
Baxter Stove Company, Mansfield, Ohio, provides 
for this flue, and in addition has a hood which is 
connected with the flue-pipe, and helps to take off 
the steam and odors from food cooking on the top 
burners. The range is compact, occupying only 
some 39 inches in length, and yet affording all the 
advantages of the cabinet type of gas-stove. The 

burners are controlled by a needle-valve 

which makes it possible to turn down 
the gas supply, yet with perfect com- 
bustion, to the tiniest of pin-point 
flames. The oven heat can thus be 
kept at “low” with no danger of 
the gas “going out.” A burner 
in the lower oven allows one 
to tuck away the cooking cab- 
bage, cauliflower, or other 
strong-smelling food. The 
height of the range is good, and 
the construction firm and dur- 
able. Glass doors in the oven 
enable one to look within. The 


repeated at will. The sifter Good toast on the gas-stove, a thing usually diffi- Stoves are equipped either with 


holds three pint-cups with the 


cult to obtain, is made possible with the wire cone burners for natural or manufac- 


necessary baking-powder, etc. toaster. which almost reproduces the princip's of tured gas. The oven burner is 
The result is biscuits and cake 





electric toasting without requiring so expensive a 
heating medium 


fed by asingle burner, of as great 
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efficiency as the usual two, 
because the flame and heat are 
directed up the side flues, 
thence down, and 
finally out through 
small holes in the 
lower part of the back 

of the oven. This also 
tends to make the heat of the 
oven uniform at top and 
bottom. 


A FIRELESS COOKER 
which is especially practi- 
cal for the small or me- 
dium-sized family is found 


in the 3-H Fireless Cooker The kitchen is brought to the table, and the work of preparing a light 
(the 3-H Manufacturing meelconsiderably reduced, with this compact table-range. The family 
of two or three will find it particularly cemveniemt for breakfast 


Company, Lawrence, 
Kansas). It is a cylindri- 
cal, one-compartment cooker, which is yet useful 
for more than one dish at a time because pro- 
vided with a double-boiler utensil with a com- 
bined capacity of six to seven quarts. It is made 
of a solid but very light 
composition, is of efficient 
insulation, is lined with 
aluminum, and provided 
with one metal plate and 
the aluminum double- 
boiler. Water put in at 
212° F., after 
eight hours 
showed a tem- 
perature of 
163° F. This 
is some six de- 
grees higher for 
the same time 
than any other 
cooker tested in 
the Institute. Moreover, the amount of water 
used, while equal to the capacity of the cooker, was 
yet smaller than the quantity commonly used for 
testing. Price, $7.50. 


Candies and icings 
have to be made right 
af the home product 
is to compete with the 
factory-made goodies. 
thermometer is 
practically indispen- 
sable for this work. 
ere is a good one 










Not every one can eat luncheon at the luncheon 
table. A Universal LUNCH-BOX, manufactured 
by Landers, Frary and Clarke, New Britain, Con- 
necticut, provides in compact and inexpensive form 
a luncheon-kit including a good thermos-bottle. 
The box is of heavy tin painted to resemble leather. 
The thermos-bottle retained a temperature of 
180° F. for fifteen hours. Price, $2.50. 


There are few small ovens which will satisfactorily 
bake, and also 
brown the top. 
The illustration 
of the Perfect 
Gem OVEN was 
taken when the 
biscuits were 
about three- 
quarters done. 
They had been 
‘‘in’’ twenty 
minutes, and 
already were 
beginning to 


—, a h 18 Really complete luncheon-kits for campers and pienickers are usually expensive things, 
oven, 0 USSIA The above contains everything you need. including a good thermos-bottle, and is both 


iron, should be 






















inexpensive and durable 


kept from rusting by an 
occasional application of 
unsalted fat or vegetable- 
oil, wiped off with a cloth; 
but when once it has been 
properly “seasoned” this care 
will not be needed. Made by 
the Stanley Savage Company, 
301 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Price, $1.50. 


The Simplex TABLE- 
RANGE (Simplex 
Electric Company, 
Cambridge, Mass.) 
is not intended to 
serve a large num- 
ber of persons, but 
will cook a very 
satisfactory break- 
fast for two or three. It costs six cents an hour 
on a ten-cent rate to operate. The stew-pan 
will hold just three cups of water, and it took 
twenty minutes of current to heat it to 200° F. 
Price, $12 to 
$15. 















Toast made 
on the gas- 
stove is some- 
times a sorry 
substitute 
for the 
coal-range 
or electri- 
cally-made 
product. 
The Wire 
Cone TOAST- 
ER (Harkins 
and Willis Com- 
pany, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.) will make nearly 
perfect toast. The copper 
wire cone in the center is 
heated to incandescence, 
and the toast is thus 
cooked very nearly on the 
electric principle. The cone itself is renewable at 
slight expense when the “temper” has gone from the 
metal. Five slices can be toasted at once, and in 
just two minutes. Price, 25 cents. ; 


Small ovens that will not 

only bake gems thoroughly, 

but brown the tops as well, 

are rare. Here is one that 

will do both, and save labor 
at the same time 


The Taylor Instrument Company, New York 
City, is making a copper CANDY-THERMOM- 
ETER with an arrangement to slip over the side 
of the candy-kettle, fastening at any desired height. 
The thermometer is accurately calibrated, easily 
washed, and its use 
would mean fewer 
spoiled batches of candy 
and “boiled” frostings. 
A time basis for boiling 
syrup is unsatisfactory, 
for on a damp 
day 240° F. is 
not reached in 
the same time 
as on a clear 
day. Hence the 
value of a ther- 
mometer. Price, 
$1.50. 
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Discoveries wanted! What little 
things are you doing to save yourself 
time or money or worry, or to add tc 
the beauty or utility of anything about 
your house? We’ll pay at least one 
dollar for every available Discovery. 


Dangerous Kites 


#It is a good plan to notice just how the children 
are constructing their kites. There is a dangerous 
fad just now, among small boys, of using wire in- 
stead of string on them. Two*boys in places near- 
by have recently been killed by having their kites, 
rigged with such wire, fali over the live wires of trol- 
ley lines. This formed a circuit, and the heavy 
current caused the death of the boys when they tried 
to secure their kites. L. W. S., Massachusetts. 


Putting on a Child’s Mittens 


#It was so hard to make my three-year-old daugh- 
ter put her thumb in the place for the thumb, when 
her mittens must go on, that mother had to invent 
this game: The palm of the hand is a nice soft bed. 
The four fingers are the children. The thumb is the 
mother. All the fingers must curl up.on the bed 
while mother-thumb stands up straight and watches 
them. Then the cover (the mitten) is pulled over 
the children, who are still sound asleep. Last of all, 
mother-thumb goes to bed in her own bed, right by 
the sleeping children—and the mitten is on right, 
with the thumb in the place “where the thumb 
ought to be.” L. P., Illinois. 


Sweeping Costume 


Sweeping day is much less of a bugbear, now that 
I have evolved a suitable swecping costume. In 
the first place, I A . 

always wear a 

middy ‘blouse, 
which makes cor- 
sets unnecessary, 
and which has the 
further advantage of 
never coming apart at 
the belt-line. With the 
blouse, I wear gym- 


steshtthe adie 
aan nenns 


nasium bloomers. Oh, 

the joy of being able to This attractive spoon-holder offers a range of prices 
stoop : down and reach which will accommodate all purses, and comes in both 
up without having my tea and after-dinner coffeespoon sizes. 

skirts sweep the floor several styles with sugar-trays attached 

or upset the dustpan; 


of being able to climbs on chairs or step-lad- 
ders without the inconvenience (to say nothing 
of the danger) of bothering with skirts! I keep 
a woolen skirt just outside the door of the room 
that I am cleaning, and can slip. it on in half a 
minute if I have to appear in public. 

J. W. B., Ilinots. 












We pay two dollars for extra-good 
ones. Address (enclosing postage 
where return of unavailable material 
is desired) Discovery Editor, care of 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 119 
West 40th Street, New York City 










































An Attractive House-Plant 


#One Christmas a friend sent me a handful ot 
seeds, told me to scatter them in sand, to keep them 
well watered, and watch the result. The result 
was a mass of dainty, delicate green that was a de- 
light to us all. I was told that the seeds were im- 
ported at some trouble and considerable expense by 
an Eastern florist. Before I planted them I felt 
certain that somewhere, sometime, I had seen those 
seeds before. One day it suddenly came to me that 
they were suspiciously like common lentils. Lentils 
I had in my pantry; I paid six cents a pound for 
them. I planted some of these, and gave them the 
same care that I had given their more highly bred 
relatives. So far as I can see, the results are the 
same. H. S. M., Michigan. 


A Good Sink Arrangement 


When building a new house or doing over the 
butler’s pantry, it will be found to be a great 
convenience to divide the sink into two parts by a 
middle division. Into one part let the hot and cold 
water run, and in this wash your dishes; in the 
other, drain them. A drain outlet should of course 
be placed in each. As a matter of every-day con- 
venience, this simple arrangement can hardly be 
overestimated. I have never known an architect 
to suggest or plan it, but have often given the idea to 
friends who were about to build, and in every case 
the idea has been enthusiastically and grate- 
fully accepted and 
put into execution 
with excellent 
results. 

W.L., Massachusetts. 


Eye-Protectors 


#Measles have _preva- 
lence at this time of 
year, and children’s eyes 
need protection even 
when they are convales- 
cing. But it is not neces- 
sary to keep the children 
in a dark room if a 
goggles be fitted 


Also there are 


cheap pair of automobile 
with dark glass for them. Such goggles can 
be purchased for twenty-five cents. These are 
also useful in protecting the eyes from cinders 
when one is riding on a train with the windows 
open. 

H. B. P., Washington. 
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To Remove Cinders from the Eye 


#@When a foreign substance blows into the eye, 
forcibly open and shut both eyes several times as 
hard as youcan. The movement of 
the muscles thus brought into play 
tends naturally to force the body 
into the corner of the eye next to 
the nose, where it can easily be 
seen and removed. 

Mrs. J. W., New York. 


match is touch 


until even 
set ablaze. 


Laundry Discovery 


#1 have just renewed my subscrip- 
tion to Goop HovuseKkeEpinc. I 
cannot afford to be without it! The 
article, “‘Machinery for Women,” in - 
the October number was alone worth 
a year’s subscription to me. I had 
been using Fels Naptha as the wrapper 
directs, but Mr. Benson’s method is 
indeed much easier. The only diffi- 
culty I had with it was that there would 
be some lumps of undissolved soap 
sticking to the clothes. I discovered 
that by placing the whole bars of 
soap in plenty of cold water, and 
occasionally scraping off the soap 
jelly which formed on them, they 
were dissolved without any cutting 
being necessary. I put a dozen bars at a time in 
water, and thus always have plenty of the pure jelly 
on hand, and it is certainly invaluable for machine 
washing. I also find it better to dip all soiled edges 
of skirts, wrist-bands, collars, etc., directly in a 
bowl of the thick jelly, and then soak all clothes 
fifteen minutes in the machine, as prepared for 
washing, before I start the motor. 
M. M. G., Ohio 


indoors 


Shirts That Wear 


#After long experience in 
shirt - making, I have found 
that the following little device 
doubles the length of wear Zo 
of shirts. Sew a small piece 

of muslin inside the shirt 

to collar-band and shoulder 
seam, leaving front loose so 
that it will not interfere with 
laundering. This protects 
men’s negligée shirts from 
the wear of stiff collars against 
the collar-bone. 


J. B., Michigan. 


Serving-bowls are always needed. Here is one in 

a gray-green Japanese ware whieh is at once 

charmingly decorative and serviceable. 
spoon matches the bowl 


**Door-Crane”’ 


@With our large family and 
frequent visitors it was often 
inconvenient, though neces- 
sary for ventilation’s sake, to keep the bedroom 
doors open at night. But during a trip abroad an 
attractive device was found in an English inn, as a 
result of which we purchased a wooden “‘door-crane”’ 
from the department store. This consists of a 
curtain-rod on hinges. It is fastened to the door- 
frame on the side opposite the door itself, and a 
portiére is hung from it. When not in use, it 
swings against the wall, quite out of the way. 
P. L. W., New York. 


A lighter for camp-fires 
that defies the wind. The 
brass receptacle contains 
alcohol or kerosene. A 
ed to the 
saturated lighter, which is 
then thrust into the pile of 
logs, where it will bura 
damp wood 

It is just as 
serviceable for open fires 


Discoveries 


Clean Corners 


#I did not like the way the corners of my kitchen 
floor looked, and could not get the maid to keep 
them asI desired, so finally I bought 
the curved brass corners which can 
be purchased in most hardware 
stores and tacked them down in the 
butler’s pantry and back hall. Now 
there is no difficulty about having 

corners kept to my satisfaction. 

M. D. F., Connecticut. 


Self-Watering House-Plants 


#I live in a New York apartment, 

and am very proud of my window- 

boxes, in which I have planted all the 

early spring flowers. I have always 

up to this time been at a loss to 

know how best to care for them 

while. visiting out of town for two or 

three days, but recently I was told 

that if I would place a pail of water 

on a level with the plants and from it 

attach a thick, loosely woven cord, 

I should find that my plants would 

water themselves. I recently tried 

this and found to my delight that 

instead of the sadly wilted flowers 

which I was accustomed to find, 

my entire window-garden was in just as good con- 
dition as before I left. , R. U. N., New York. 


Poisonous Jasmines 


#In the April number of Discoveries, Mrs. E. H. 

G., District of Columbia, recommends the addition 

of orange or jasmine blossoms to tea to improve the 

aroma. In the June Discoveries Mrs. J. B. W., 

Alabama, calls attention to the toxicity of the 

southern yellow jasmine, and implies 

that it might be dangerous to 

use the plant as suggested. 

It is probable that the 

correspondents refer to 

different plants. The 

true jasmines, of which 

there are more than one’ 

hundred species, are 

natives of tropical and 

sub - tropical regions, but 

are cultivated in temperate 

climates. The fragrant flowers 

of several of the species such 

as Jasminum grandiflorum are 

used in perfumery. These flowers are 

large, waxy-white, and heavy- 

sweet with perfume. Tea- 

drinkers may use these blos- 

soms without fear of harmful 

results. They are not poison- 

ous, and it is doubtless to these 

that Mrs. E. H. G. refers. The yellow jasmine 

(jessamine) of the southern states is Gelsemium sem- 

pervirens, a plant far different from the true jas- 

mines, and one to beware of. Because of the beauty 

and fragrance of its tiny flowers, it is as dear to 

the heart of the Southerner as is the trailing arbutus 

to the native of New England. All parts of this 

plant are poisonous and it should not be used as a 
flavor in tea. 


And the 


Mrs. F. S. W., Illinois. 
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